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PREFACE 


Byzantine rhetoric is an outgrowth from trends within the Second 
Sophistic movement, to which in time were grafted Neoplatonic and 
Christian conceptions of the function of language. Modern editors of By- 
zantine texts often in their commentaries venture to describe the rheto- 
rical habits of the authors they treat, in acknowledgement of the fact 
that the strong hand of rhetoric directs the great bulk of mediaeval Greek 
literature. However, no extended analysis has so far been made of the 
underlying principles of Byzantine rhetorical philosophy and their histo- 
rical development. 

This study is designed as a contribution to this end. It takes its sti- 
mulus from the conviction that Byzantium bestowed upon the art of 
rhetoric an authority to define its intellectual and spiritual vision which 
is without parallel in the history of literate societies. Rhetoric did not sim- 
ply provide the machinery of literary endeavor; it was a key element of 
the Byzantine Weltanschauung. It gave formal structure through the logos 
to the fundamental characteristics and innermost aspirations of the 
Byzantine Christian mind. More than a habit of literature, it was an 
expression of life. Better still, it might be both at once, for it held out a 
special way of looking at words and how they work which rested ultima- 
tely on the claims of Christian ontology. Its fortunes, describing yet 
another instance of that effort toward synthesis which is the hallmark 
of the Byzantine achievement as a whole, can therefore best be under- 
stood in relation to the trends of Byzantine culture itself. Hence the book 
here presented is an excursion in the history of ideas and their interaction, 
rhetorical, philosophical, religious, and to some degree political and social. 
Such an approach should help us to apprehend the overwhelming fasci- 
nation which rhetoric in Byzantium compelled both among those who 
wrote in accordance with its principles and those who read or hearkened 
to its charm. 

My interest in the subject is of long standing. It first issued in a 
published study entitled, “The Literary Criticism of Photius: A Christian 
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Definition of Style," “EAAnwxa 17 (1960), 132-169. 1t was renewed fol- 
lowing an invitation to address a symposium on the history of rhetoric 
held at the University of California at Los Angeles in the spring of 1965. 
My contribution appears in the first issue of Viator (1970), 55 - 73, under 
the title, “The Function and Evolution of Byzantine Rhetoric.” I have 
adopted some of the results of these two papers. However, my estimate of 
Hermogenes has in the light of subsequent investigation changed some- 
what in his favor from that expressed in 1960. In 1967 I explored a rela- 
ted set of problems dealing with the rhetoric of late antiquity in a lecture 
delivered before the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In substantially revised form the address marks the 
second chapter of this study.For the book as a whole I have chosen a gene- 
ral title in the feeling that anything more specific would compromise the 
independence of the individual ehapters. At the same time, a number of 
themes recurring throughout provide a natural, though loose, unity. The 
rationale is treated in Chapter I (p.12) as part of the analysis of the sources 
and the use to which they are put in the later chapters. I have quoted 
freely from the Greek texts, partly for reasons of exposition and analy- 
sis and partly by way of compensation for the scarcity of some of the 
works cited. 

The basic source book for Byzantine rhetoric is the collection of 
rhetorical treatises and scholia edited by C. Walz in 9 volumes, Stutt- 
gart, 1832-1836. As a result of subsequent scholarship, particularly by 
Hugo Rabe and his school, we now possess an improved text of some of 
these works, along with changes in dating and authorship. At the time 
of his death Rabe was working on a new edition of some of the remaining 
treatises. His considerable Nachlafl, now on file with the German Aca- 
demy in East Berlin, will eventually no doubt be published. I venture, 
however, in the meantime to expect that the important changes and ad- 
ditions which will surely be forthcoming will not substantially affect 
ihe general propositions offered here. 

Most of the writing was done at the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library in Washington, D.C. in 1969 while I was on leave from my uni- 
versity. Thanks to a grant from the American Council of Learned Socie- 
lies the work was put into final form in the course of a stay at Princeton 
University in the spring of 1970. To both these institutions for permit- 
ting me the use of their facilities, and to their library staffs for many 
kindnesses, I here express my deep appreciation. My debt to Professor 
Harry Caplan of Cornell University and to my colleague, Professor Le- 
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endert G. Westerink, both of whom read early drafts of the manuscript, 
is large. I feel a special gratitude to Mr. Basil Laourdas for his comments 
on a portion of the work and his support in the production of the whole. 
His recent untimely death leaves a gap in the ranks of scholarship in 
modern Greece which will not easily be filled. I wish also to thank the 
authorities of the State University of New York at Buffalo for granting 
me the leave necessary to pursue my research and, finally, the Patriar- 
chal Institute for Patristic Studies in Thessalonica which through its 
learned Director, Professor Panayotis Christou, and his associate, Dr. 
Evangelos Chrysos, has undertaken to publish the results. To my wife’s 
role in these proceedings it is especially difficult to do justice. Her un- 
questioning confidence and unfailing encouragement, particularly when 
she was least aware that she was giving it, have not only inspired the 
work but in a larger sense have assured its very existence. Requiescat in 
pace. 


Spring, 1973 George L. Kustas 
Buffalo, New York 


CHAPTER ONE 


HERMOGENES, APHTHONIUS, AND THE NEOPLATONISTS 


In the second century of the Christian era the trends in the tradition 
of Greek rhetoric are essentially two. One is represented by the figure of 
Minucianus, the other by Hermogenes of Tarsus. Minucianus has a fine 
literary pedigree: he is related to Plutarch and to the sophist, Himerius. 
Athens is the center of his activity and influence. He is known to us as the 
author, inter alia, of a commentary on Demosthenes, of a book on stasis, 
i.e., the types of issue in court cases, and of a series of progymnasmata, 
those popular exercises or set compositions which illustrated the 
categories of rhetorical art laid down in the schools. If for no other 
reason than that he dealt with the same subjects, ! Hermogenes clashed 
with him. ? Traces of the conflict can be detected in the fragments and 
notices of Minucianus which have come down to us. Now it is Hermogenes, 
not Minucianus, who survived to become the basis of Byzantine rhetoric. 
The commentaries on his text start, shortly after his death and continue 
apace throughout the whole of Byzantine history. After the end of 
ihe fifth century there is hardly any Byzantine intellectual who is 
not touched by him.? His works, following the extensive scholarly 


1. Syrianus, 2.2.8, mentions Hermogenes’ commentary on Demosthenes, now 
lost: гіс те Anuoobévny yéypage бтормһиото. Discussion іп Rase, Hermogenes, p. xii; 
RADERMACHER, col. 877.4-9. On the Progymnasmata and De Statibus see р. 19. Minu- 
cianus was born probably under Trajan and was active during the reign of Antoninus 
Pjus (138-161) and later. This makes him a generation younger than Hermogenes, 
whose birth date is put around 160. Hermogenes lived to a ripe old age, but his lite- 
rary works were composed very early, starting in his teens. Full biographical details 
by W. Stecemann, RE-PW s.v. Minukianos (No. 1). 

2. For the reconstruction of this episode in the history of rhetoric see O.ScutssEL, 
«Die Familie des Minukianos,» Klio 21 (1927) 363-373. The fragments of Minucianus 
are collected and discussed by S. GLÖCKNER, Quaestiones Rhetoricae. Breslauer Philo- 
logische Abhandlungen 8.2, Breslau 1901. See also Калве, Prol. Syll, p. xiii. 

3. A special situation is the sixth-century school of Gaza, The activities of the 
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effort expended on him by the Neoplatonists, come to stand for rhetoric 
itself. By the late Middle Ages he has passed to the West, where he helps 
define the standards of Renaissance literature both on the continent and 
in England. + The formulae which he set forth continue still in force in 
some quarters of modern Greek education. ? The host of Byzantine scho- 
lia on his text, many compiled by some of the most famous names in By- 
zantine intellectual history, such as Jolin Geometres, Michael Psellus, 
John Tzetzes, Maximus Planudes, and George Gemistus Pletho?, not 
to mention the steady application of his principles in the various genres 
of mediaeval Greek literature of every age, bespeaks a remarkable in- 
fluence practically without parallel in the history of education. 

The victory of Hermogenes over Minucianus was not immediate. 
Throughout the third century the two authors appear to be equally in 
favor 4. The best known member of the opposition is Porphyry, who 





School were wide enough in scope to have their own momentum. Hermogenes, though 
probably known to its representatives, is not central to their views as he is in other 
circles of the Byzantine world. On the school see К. кт, Die Schule von Gaza. Eine 
litteraturgeschichiliche Untersuchung, Diss. Heidelberg 1892; б. Downey, «The 
Christian Schools of Palestine: A Chapter in Literary History,» Harvard Library Bul- 
letin 12 (1958) 297-319; also pp. 59 ff., infra, tor a fuller assessment. 

1. 8ee the important new book by Patterson on this subject (see Bibliography). 
Patterson's historical review and analysis of Hermogenes' rhetorical system as seen 
through the eyes of Renaissance translators of his work have opened a new field in 
English and Italian studies by showing theimportant role which the rhetorician played 
in the educational patterns and literary achievements of thesixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Some of the historical parallels are striking: for example, itis the Neopla- 
tonists who both in late antiquity and in the Renaissance find Hermogenes' prin- 
ciples compatible with their own philosophical views and as a result are particularly 
instrumental in spreading his teachings. See Parrerson, 35 ff. and pp. 9ff., 19ff., infra. 

2. This may be easily seen by perusing recent modern Greek books dealing with 
rhetoric, expecially K. PAPANICOLAOU, 'Prvogue) Туут, Athens n.d., with a valuable 
bibliography, pp. 467-470, on post-Byzantine Greek rhetoric; also P. TREMPELAS, 
‘Omdntinh Ñ Чотооѓа xal Ocwola тоб Knodypatoc®, Athens 1950; К. Kounkouras, ‘H 
Өгооѓа тоб Кпобунатос хата тодс ygóvovc тўс Tovoxoxoatíac, Athens 1957. 

3. In addition to the frequent mention and use of Hermogenes throughout his 
works, and beside the opusculum in Spengel which belongs to him (see p. XIV), Psellus 
has left us two tracts, the first in verse, containing paraphrases of Hermogenes' prin- 
ciples: Iegi бугориміїс, 3.687-703 W, and Zvoyic rõv éntogimdy ібеф», 5. 601-605 W. 
Tzerzes’ verse account, "Елиторі буторініїс, is іп 3.670-686W ; PLerHo’s тоя) леді 
TwOv pegdy тйс éntogmac in 6.544-598 W. Geometres and Planudes are treated in ex- 
tenso рр. 24ff. and 211f. 

4. W. Stecemann, RE-PW, s.o. Minucianos col. 1985.25 ff.; О. бсніөвві, RE- 
PW, s.v. Sulpicius Victor, col. 873.26 ff. 
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composed a commentary on Minucianus, prompted probably in part by 
his being the student of Minucianus’ great grandson and namesake. 1 By 
the fourth century the pendulum begins to swing in the direction of Her- 
mogenes, as witness the attention which Iamblichus appears to devote 
to him. ? By the fifth the issue is settled. The commentary by the Neo- 
platonist Syrianus is one of the most extensive to come down to us. Her- 
mogenes’ sphere of influence had been Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria. 
Syrianus is part of the fifth-century migration of scholars froni Alexan- 
dria to Athens. His departure brought the battle to Minucianus’ home 
ground, where Hermogenes finally emerged victorious. The works of 
his defeated opponents now generally survive in shattered fragments as 
comments upon the text of Hermogenes himself, alongside the remarks 
of his friends. No author can hope for a victory more complete or a homage 
more supine. 

Neoplatonic interest in rhetoric is thus very strong and continues 
throughout the history of the movement. Though most of it circles round 
Hermogenes, we can detect other strands as well. Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
is less in evidence than perhaps one might expect, although Olympiodo- 
rus, the sixth-century Alexandrian scholar, quotes not infrequently from 
it in his commentary on Plato's Gorgias and mentions it twice in his com- 
mentary on First Alcibiades? The question whether to regard the Rhe- 


1. Els т)» Mwovmavod ёх», which is probably a title, is mentioned by the Suda. 
On Porphyry’s rhetorical works see R. BEurLER, RE-PW s.v. Porphyry also wrote 
а De Statibus, mentioned by Syrianus 2.14.9. 

2. RABE, Prol. Syll, p. xx. lamblichus’ involvement with Hermogenes is known 
from Syrianus, who in commenting upon Hermogenes, 215.8-10, quotes from Iambli- 
chus’ lost Пері xgicews ágíatov Aóyov, 1.9.10-18. However, the quotation does not show 
the distinctive vocabulary of Hermogenes, so that it is unclear whether Iamblichus is 
reacting in his own language to his reading of Hermogenes or whether Syrianus or his 
source has independently adopted from him a quotation not originally related to Her- 
mogenes. Scholars have chosen the first alternative, preferring to see in Syrianus’ 
reference the proof of Iamblichus' direct relation with Hermogenes. See R. BEUTLER, 
s.v. Porphyry RE-PW, col. 300.8 ff.; Снвивт -Scumip - STÄNLIN, 857, note 7 
and 934, note 7; В. Кеш, «Pro Hermogene,» Nachrichten von der königlichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 1907, 203; 
GróckwzER, op. cit., 76 ff. The century between Iamblichus (tc. 236) and Syrianus 
{t с.450?), in any case, by steadily paying more and more attention to Hermogenes, ended 
by making the distinction, assuming it had existed, gratuitous. 

3. Оіутріодогі in Platonis Gorgiam Commentaria ed. L. G. Westerink, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1970. Professor Westerink bas expressed to me the opinion that the way in 
which Aristotle's Rhetoric is cited by Olympiodorussuggests that the work was а stand- 
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toric and the Poetics as part of the Organon, a concern of Ammonius of 
Alexandria, is part of a general Neoplatonic interest in the classification 
of Aristotle’s works. 1 In the third-century figure of Cassius Longinus we 
meet not only an outstanding critic exercising his talents on Homeric and 
other literary problems, but also a commentator on rhetoric who prefers 
to avail himself of habits and definitions drawn in part from Aristotle’s 
Categories. ? The Anonymus Seguerianus, Apsines, Cornutus, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Menander, Theon, the numerous writers of works entitled 
Оп Tropes or On Figures edited іп Spengel’s third volume of the Greek 
rhetoricians, all exercise an independent influence, though it is noticeable 
that frequent references to them аге -also imbedded in the scholia on 
Hermogenes. In any case, the reasons why so many Neoplatonists con- 
cern themselves with rhetoric are basically two: the movement, as the 
successor to Plato, had catholic interests touching on many departments 

' of ancient culture, including religion, literature, science, and philosophy. 
In addition, there were simply more opportunities for employment in 
rhetoric than in other fields. Damascius, for example, before assuming the 
headship of the school at Athens, had for a number of years been a teach- 
er of rhetoric at Alexandria. ? It is likely that this kind of career was 
not unusual in Neoplatonic ranks. 

It has been suggested that in the confrontation between Minucianus 
and Hermogenes the wrong man won: the philosophically trained, careful, 
objective champion of Aristotelian principles of rhetorical analysis suc- 
cumbed before the absolutistic and arbitrary sophist. 4 Yet it is the Neo- 





ard item in the curriculum, so that the lack of commentaries from this period may 
well be due to chance or to later selection. In Ale.: óc "Арістотідто шс £v "Реторімайс 
тёууолс 201805, 71.8 WeEsTERINK (71.7-14 ~ Rhet. 1359b19-23); ag “АрототӘтс èv 
“Paropinaig тёҳуолс фтоіу, 11.14 (11.13-15 ~ Rhet. 1865a29). Other parallels: Огумріо- 
DORUS, In Alc. 100.13-15 ~ Rhet. 1358b20-27 ; Procius, In Alc. 183.18 WESTERINK ~ 
Rhet. 1358b20-25 ; 294.21 ~ 1358b6-8,20-29; 23.8 ~ 1405412. See also the two twelfth- 
century commentaries on the Rhetoric edited by Rane, CAG 21.2, 1896, which present 
us with the interesting spectacle of Aristotle interpreted а la Hermogenes. 

1. The question may have originally been posed by the Platonist Albinus, 2nd 
century A.D. See P. Moraux, Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d'Aristote, Louvain 
1954, 477-182. 

2. On Longinus see K. Атлитткү, RE-PW s.p. Снвізт - SCHMID - STÄHLIN 934, 
note 6, calls attention to some passages which seem to reflect the terminology of 
Hermogenes. 

3. Рнотіоѕ, Bibliotheca 126b41: прост, StacpiBdv буторикбу exh Eco 0". 

4. Бо SCHISSEL, op. cit, 872; SrEGEMANN, RE-PW, ве. Minukianos, col 
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platonists themselves who opted for Hermogenes. They did so not out 
of a preference for rhetorie over philosophy, but because the underlying 
principles of his system appeared more in keeping with their own specu- 
lations than the more exclusive discriminations of his opponent. Hermo- 
genes survived because he had more to say to the emerging order of things, 
both pagan and Christian, and because he said it better. When we come 
to the question of originality, it is true that old terms and definitions 
abound in the corpus of his writings, but there seems considerable novelty 
in the system into which he fits them, especially in the case of the De /deis, 
and there is certainly a seductive clarity of presentation.! His work, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere, has a studied simplicity about it, a qual- 
ity which was to strike a very sympathetic Byzantine nerve and which 
he himself holds out as an ideal of style.? Tradition has preserved for 
us a number of notices to this effect. One records Hermogenes’ charge 
that Minucianus was obscure; З another tells us that Hermogenes and 
Aphthonius prevailed over other rhetorical writers because they were 


1984.57 ff.; RADERMACHER, col. 870.58-61. The sophist suffers the usual mistreat- 
ment at the hands of modern scholars prejudiced in favor of the ancient classics. Two 
not atypical comments: G. Gnusz, The Greek and Roman Critics, Toronto 1964, 368: 
«There is hardly a spark of originality either in Hermogenes or in his commentators» ; 
J.W.H. Atkins, s.c. Hermogenes in Oxford Classical Dictionary, Oxtord 1949 : «With 
the philosophical features of rhetoric he was not concerned ; he limited himself mainly 
to the elaborating of unending distinctions and over-subtle rules, which rendered 
rhetoric fixed and sterile.» 

1. The claim is made by Hermogenes himself, who charges his predecessors with 
confusion : 216.17 : o58$ үйр Есту, бст pd Hudv dow uè Ywáoxew slc тўудє Thy huspav 
&xptBéc ті тєрї тодтоу проүротєуобисуос фоімєтол, бсо 85 xal #фоуто, тетирогурёуос xxl 
Ма флистобутес сфісіу абтоїс тері Фу єїлоу elphuaaw, Gave о5тоїс ovyxeyúoðat «à т@ут®. 
The charge is often repeated by his Byzantine scholiasts. See some passages collected 
by Rase, Prol. Syll., 317. In 1930 J. Sykutris complained (in his review ої Walsdorff 
in Gnomon 6 (1930) 527-539; reprinted in Rhetorika. Schriften zur aristotelischen und 
hellenistischen Rhetorik, ed. В. Starx, Hildesheim 1968, 438-450) that scholars 
were simply reproducing the old disparagement of Hermogenes and that no one had 
sat down to study the text in its entirety without prejudice. The complaint is still 
valid today, though Hagedorn's valuable monograph has made it possible to trace the 
background of some of the rhetorical concepts. He is not concerned with the system 
as a whole. 

2. I.e., ётю, опе of the key virtues described in De Ideis, 322.4-329.24. The 
subject is discussed in my article, The Function and Evolution of Byzantine Rheto- 
тіс,» in Viator 1(1970) 5611. 

3. Ахох., Prol. Syll, 60.15: 6 “Eopoyévag vobvou пос дсорсіюс хотеүуо, оте 
28 perà dxprBelag 2520сто бс тоб МіуоуудоуоВ прохріувавом ; cf. SoPATER, 5.14.24 W ; et al, 
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easier to understand and more useful;! and a third reproves Basilicus, 
also author of a De Ideis and possibly a younger contemporary, for lacking 
orderly arrangement in his work. * We may also note the complaint in the 
De Inventione that the subject had not advanced at all but was turning 
back on itself. ? These claims should be discounted as the usual ancient 
forms of apologia, but for all that they are not wide of the mark. We cannot 
enter here into the question of Hermogenes’ sources, but in any over-all 
assessment we must keep in mind that we are dealing with a textbook and 
that originality in a textbook takes special forms. 

Another reason for Hermogenes’ success lies in the fact that his work 
is all-inclusive. As Psellus was later to point out, he is the only author to 
deal with the whole of rhetoric. 4 Further, his observations are not limi- 
ted to the courtroom. Being of wider application they could become, as in- 
deed they did, a general school text for training in all manner of discourse. 
In addition, the matter-of-fact style, the careful definitions and distinc- 
tions, and the pedagogical tone must have appealed to the dialectical 
interests of the Neoplatonists аб a time when they were themselves deve- 
loping their philosophical commentaries along the same lines, and may 


4. єддитетбтєри хой modvwpertorepx: DoxAPATRES, Prol. Syll., 140.15-17 ; 317.13 
Но Anon., Prol. Syll., 79.9 ff.; et al. 

2. ebupivera хай тб, SyRIANUS, 1.13.1. On Basilicus see Bnzoska, RE-PW з.е. 
He is the teacher of Apsines, who calls him 02%, 217.6 Sp-H. Tzetzes says other au- 
thors used the title also: Scholia in Hermogenem, 126.5-8, ed. J. Cramer, Anecdota 
Graeca е codd. manuscriptis Bibliothecarum Oxoniensium, vol. 4, Oxford 1837 про “Ерро- 
үйюус Еүрофоу xal бої үйр léar, обтӧс 6 Arowdatog adv ф хай Вооііохос (sic) xal Ziyov 
$2 xod Є фоціоє &vhp ’Aoxaraviens мой obv Exclvote ётеро. булер 20 tag Х9)бес. GLOCKNER, 
op. cit., 56-58, considers Dionysius a contemporary of Minucianus and opponent of 
Hermogenes. The Suda lists also the second-century sophist, Hadrian (5 books) and 
Aelius Harpocration. Possibly Pseudo-Aristides (see Bibliography) also originally 
carried the title. See W. Scnwrp, «Der sogenannte Aristidesrhetorik,» Rheinisches 
Museum 72 (1917) 193. On these figures see CHRIST - SCHMID - STÄHLIN, 927-929. 
Joux бісвілотиз significantly refers to Hermogenes as not only a rhetor but also 
a philosopher because of his «methodical» ways: Prol. Syll., 402.2-4: рде бітер ares 
6 свафіс "Ерџоүёупс, 222% yeOodinde hrap, trade 58 corobroug пбутос ФЛосбфоос Зүудітіоу 
diet xptoet. So too the Renaissance scholar J. Sturm, In libros duos Hermogenis 
de Formis orationum seu dicendi generibus, Strasbourg 1571, 12: Hermogenem fuisse 
non solum rhetorem sed etiam philosophum et Platonicum philosophum. 

3. 126.13: пердітеро 8% тотоу проВојуоосоу thy éytopuchy обу ebohxapey, дмамо- 
woupévyy 8& ye. On the authorship of this work see pp. 19-20. 

4. Пері бугоріміїс 208.1 Sp-H: ході) пі обу dj тоб Таробос ‘Eppoyévove флүторосй, 
пёс үйр об; ouvexrixeacdey үйр ёсть т@утоу tv тїс теу pepõv. On the assignment of 
this text to Psellus see p. XIV, 
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well have found a ready welcome in Christian exegetical circles insofar 
as they too were adopting similar techniques. 

Modern scholarship in the field of rhetoric has concentrated to a 
large degree on its inner history and has sought to label awriter as Aris- 
totelian, Theophrastan, or Stoic, depending on the purely rhetorical in- 
terests of the age in which he lived and the sources which he used. This is 
a useful and valid procedure, particularly in such a closed literary society 
as we know the ancient to have been. Less attention has been paid to the 
definition of the critic as a product of his age, using concepts and phrases 
which relate not only to rhetoric but to the broader cultural expressions 
of a period as well, and especially to its social and psychological patterns. 
As historians of culture we are more at home with the concept of the 
history of philosophy than we are with the history of rhetoric. Both 
philosophy and rhetoric, however, were part of the broad stream of cultu- 
ral commitment and change and both should be treated not only within 
their own narrowly independent confines but as expressions responding 
to the impulses and inspiration of each successive age and author. Even 
the most arid of Byzantine scholia can be coaxed to yield their occasional 
flower once we regard them as living parts of the vital organism of intel- 
lectual history. It is from this point of view that the ensuing foray into 
the vast philological luxuriance of mediaeval Greek rhetoric takes a 
measure of its justification. 

Hermogenes became popular at a time when the Neoplatonists sought 
not to continue the old conflict but to find an accommodation between 
philosophy and rhetoric. ! One of the chief values of the Byzantine rhe- 
torical scholia is the preservation of the texts from late antiquity which 
show us how this aim was realized; how, that is to say, philosophical 
analysis was applied to rhetorical questions and philosophical termino- 
logy used to define rhetorical issues. The reverse influence was also felt. 
The philosophical commentaries of the Neoplatonists invariably inclide 
as part of their assessment of Plato and Aristotle an analysis of the style 
of the two authors, and naturally use the yardsticks of contemporary 
rhetoric. We shall be concerned in this study largely with the De Ideis 
inasmuch as, of all the treatises in the corpus, it is particularly attuned 
to the rhetorical temper of the age. The others recall patterns of discus- 





4. Valuable comments on the history of this relationship in late antiquity are 
provided by B. Kei, op. cit., passim, and in his «Zwei Identificationen,» Hermes 42 
(1907) 548-563, 
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sion already fully developed before Hermogenes. As so often in the history 
of thought the effectiveness of the De Ideis lies not in a revolt from 
current values and interests but in its success in capturing what is in the 
air and giving it effective voice. 

Hermogenes, however, is related not only to pagan rhetoric. His 
rhetorical values are reflected also in the literary experience of Christi- 
anity. We shall see in Chapter Two how they might serve Christian theory 
and contribute to the development of the Christian genres. One cannot 
otherwise explain the adoption of his views as the base upon which subse- 
quent Byzantine literary practice was built. In late antiquity the cultu- 
ral forces laying claim to men’s souls dip from common reservoirs of meta- 
physical and aesthetic belief. The sense of the mystical, the understanding 
of the relation between universal and particular, the fascination with 
the complex and the feeling for the sublime, color not only the metaphy- 
sical speculations of the philosopers but theories of art! and of language 
and literature as well. Hermogenes, the Neoplatonists, and the Christians 
work together because they are addressing themselves to the same pro- 
blems, albeit from different vantage points. Chapters Three through Six 
will analyze these common threads insofar as they contribute to what 
emerges as a specifically Byzantine view of the function of logos. Much 
of this view can be organized around one of the key principles of Byzantine 
rhetorical theory, viz., that obscurity (&o&gsw) is a virtue of style. ? The 
principle flies in the face of that hoary dictum first enunciated by Aris- 
totle, which decreed just the opposite, that one of the chief merits of 
style is clarity. 3 While maintaining Aristotle's requirement on one level, 
the Byzantines evolved patterns of literary theory and performance 





1. The subject of the aesthetics of Byzantine art has a large bibliography. We shall 
touch on some parallels between art and literature passim as they affect the thread of 
argument, without: attempting an analysis in depth of the background common to 
them at any particular period. Such a treatment would be particularly rewarding for 
the age ої iconoclasm, when many of our texts show parallel lines ої thinking about 
the two media. For a general understanding of the aesthetic principles of art consult 
Р.А. Micnexis, An Aesthetic Approachto Byzantine Art, London 1955, and G. MATHEW, 
Byzantine Aesthetics, London 1963. 

2. Doxapatres, In.Aphth., quoting Geometres: 2.226.8 W: об пса 82 dodge 
484 xal xomle Абүоо” тодуамтіоу uy обу тоХАйхш xal фреті; SrcELIOTES, 6.199.30 W: 
ènawouuévy dodger; ANON., In De Ideis, 7.480.7; 951.28 W. See also Chapter Three, 
especially pp. 85-93; also p. 139. 

3. Rhetoric Г 2.1, 1404b2 : брісбо ес фреті) софў єїмол ; also Poetics 22.1, 14588. 
18: 2“Есо 53 фреті) oap xal wh tamewhy stvor 
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which sought also to express their conception of the mystery of creation 
and man’s place in it. Rhetoric was to contribute to the formulation of 
this ideal and at the same time adapt itself to it. Our larger purpose, then, 
is to explain, theoretieally and historically, some of the main features 
and presuppositions of Byzantine literature. 

Before proceeding it will be helpful to establish the structure of the 
De Ideis and to sketch the history of its use in Byzantium. The treatise 
lists seven iSéo1 or Forms of style along with their appropriate subdivi- 
sions: 

1. cagiyew. Clarity. 
а. хёӨхрбттс . Purity. 
b. sebxpivew . Limpidity. 
dEloua Абүоо xal шбуєвос. Loftiness and Grandeur. 
а. сєрубттс. Dignity. 
b. траудтус. Ruggedness. 
с. ogodpérys. Intensity. 
d. Ae«umpóTne. Brilliance. 
e. ёхил. Climax. 
f. періоді) хо peotórye. Amplitude and Ripeness. 
ӛтуде xol х02ө6. Elegance and Beauty. 
үорүбтпс. Conciseness. 
Hos. Ethos. 
a. йдеш. Simplicity. 
b. судокотус. Pleasantness. 
€. Spyndeyg xoi бЁбттс. Pungency and Sharpness. 
d. émetxewx. Comeliness. 

6. ФӘлбеш. Sincerity. 

a. Варотус. Sternness. 

7. Sewdrns. Force. 

Each of the subdivisions may also properly be called a Form. Each 
Form is described under eight Categories: 

1. £wotx. Sentence.! 
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4. Le., sententia, the standard Latin rendering, as, e.g., in A.Bonrine’s Latin trans- 
lation, Hermogenis Tarsensis Philosophi et Rhetoris acutissimi de Arte Rhetorica. prae- 
cepta. Aphthonii item Sophistae Pracexercitamenta, Lyons 1538. The term refers to the 
topic or subject-matter of discourse, that is, the content of thought. Ancient Latin 
rhetoricians use sententia for a variety of Greek terms, such as yvópn, 3&votx, вУЙОрлурог, 
vónux, and ómóücou. See J. Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae Latinorum Rhetoricae, 
Leipzig 1797, в.о. Despite the ambiguity in modern English, «Sentence» comes closest 
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и4бо8ос. Mode. 1 

лс. Diction. 

схўшотх. Figures. 
x&Aa«. Cola. 

суубіїст, Composition. 2 
avénavow. Cadence. 3 

. бовибс, Rhythm. 

Reference to the above terms will in the future always be in capitals. 
The analysis of Amplitude and Dignity in Chapter Five will make clear 
in detail how the system works. 

At first glance we seem to be presented with a very rigid structure. 
Actually, the effect is quite otherwise. We do not have to contend with 
twenty different types of Cadence, for example, each specially fitted to 
the seven Forms and their thirteen subdivisions. Rather, Hermogenes 
repeatedly remarks that the same type of Cadence may serve a number 
of Forms. The same holds true for the other Categories. Thus, Dignity 
shows types of Sentence and Modes special to itself and sharesits preference 
for long vowels with other Forms; some of its Figures are the same as for 
Purity, others not; nor are some of its Rhythms exclusive to itself. 

The literary achievement of a particular author is a unique pattern 
of these interlocking parts. In a paraphrase of Plato's Timaeus, where 
ihe observation is applied to the divine, Hermogenes gives us to under- 
stand that the essence of an author's style is “hard to grasp and, once 
grasped, hard to communicate to others".* However, the Forms and 
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to expressing the variety of meaning that historically becomes compressed into what 
Hermogenes understands by ёууою. 

1. рёбодос is the disposition of the Sentence, that is to say, the way it is expressed 
or the principle of organizing the subject-matter. Allegorical techniques, for example, 
are «modes» for describing the divine, which is one of the main Sentences of Dignity: 
252.22-246.23. 

` 2, Hermogenes understands two things by owv04xn: 1)relation of the last syllable 
of one word to the beginning of the next, e.g., hiatus, though purely rhythmical con- 
siderations are also involved; and 2) general sequence of long and short syllables. See 
BECKER, 11. 

3. See SvniaNUS, 1.18.10: ӛуӛлоло uév істіу dj nardrnits тбу мфлом. СІ. PLA- 
NUDES, 5.554.10 W. Résumés of Hermogenes’ system in CHAIGNET, 462 ff., 532ff.; 
Vorkmann, 555 ЇЇ; Parrerson, chap. 11. 

4. 216.16: yorendy 88 обдгу Frrov xal тё єбрбуто єілеїу xal беш тї capes тері айтбу; 
repeated almost verbatim, 217.9; cf. Timaeus 28c: ebpety те Ерүоухді єбрбута гіс пбутас 
88%уатоу Ауе, quoted with variations as an instance of Dignity, 247.5. Cf. also ANON., 


the Categories permit us to sense at least the structure of a passage and 
the principles by which it is constructed and may be understood. The 
extensive gradations which result from the interplay of the Forms and 
their Categories may even proceed to the point where a passage may more 
properly be defined under a different heading from that assigned to the 
work as a whole, depending on the measure of theingredients special to 
its composition. There is possible, that is to say, an almost limitless vari- 
ety of permutations and combinations based on the interrelation of these 
components. 2 At the same time, a particular line of style may so predo- 
minate as to characterize the whole of an author, as for example Dignity 
for Plato and Pleasantness for Herodotus. In short, there is described to 
us in the De Ideis a flexible system which will take into account the ethos 
of an author as a whole as well as the individuality of a particular passage, 
defined systematically as variations drawn from specific common formu- 
lae. 





Hermogenes presents this analysis by way of explaining the virtues 
of the style of Demosthenes. If we could describe the elements of this 
style, he says, we should have the basis for describing all discourse. He 
regards the Demosthenie logos as a unity of parts actively commingling 
with one another. ? Discourse is for him, in other words, an organism, а 
living harmony of members. This is what he means by ше, *mixture», 








Prol. Syll, 390.12 (fifth century): босуєріс тім йиз тбу 18у єбреїм мої ebpdvrn 
Фрфоол. 

1. For this type of rhetorical mentality cf. QuixTILIAN, 12.10.67-69: пат et 
subtili plenius aliquid atque subtilius et vehementi remissius atque vehementius ingenitur, 
ut illud lene aut ascendit ad fortiora aut ad tenuiora summittitur. Ac sic prope innumera- 
biles species reperiuntur, quae utique aliquo momento se differant; - - - plures igitur etiam 
eloquentiae facies, sed stultissimum quaerere, ай quam se recturus sit orator, cum omnis 
species, quae modo recta est, habeat usum, atque id ipsum non sit oratoris, quod vulgo genus 
dicendi vocant. Utetur enim, ut res exiget, omnibus, nec pro causa modo, sed pro partibus 
causae. 

2. 247.42 ff.: тё үйрто. тоб Aquocbevixod 2бүо» хоболтереі ororyeta. xul дбруйс єї ðu- 
vrfstquev dxprBars abcd бота, èp’ éxovüv nóox тё dort бе ал xal блоїо мой, бло үйметод 
тіс те d пріо Ата ШЕ abrédv хай ті 80уаутод тбуде ў тбубе puyvdweva tov трбтоу, vd 
ёз лері ӛлдутоу «Gv Хбуву гіртхбтес гілеу; 218.1 ff.: réya 88 б Ev taŭra тут olovel 
сәшлелдеүшіуе. xod 80 CATO Яхоуто/ <оюбтос үйр 6 Adyos ó Атиосдємибс. тотоу BE cv 
деб» at uiv Eg! ёоотбу гісі xal хоб" &хотйс ouviotdpevon, at 88 Еуоосіу bp’ $xutdc vac 
Фос Beng ©ттофе@тро 82 dv Sh үймоутол, at 98 момозмобогм dhAag pépet тімі À uépeowv" 
Shag te af uiv убут кісім (Bedv, at 55 Gonep xac Stapopéy тауа, xorvwvoðaty ётёродс 16006 
тос 9 2оц xexaproucvar тісту, al 55 блер Ёрту uévouct ёф? ёоотбу obdevds 82309 mpocded- 
vsvat; 215.10: тӛ шіру хаб! ёхостоу хай тб блом єїдос. 
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a cardinal principle in his thinking about style. He returns to the term 
frequently 1 and is especially eager to make his meaning clear on the occa- 
sion of his discussion of Amplitude, which, as we shall see, is regarded as 
а kind of conceptual unit achieved through stylistic means. One should not 
be surprised, we are told, to see Limpidity and Amplitude, though opposites, 
in evidence in the same passage. The Forms are not opposites in the 
sense of being unable to coexist, like hot and cold, life and death, day and 
night.2 On the contrary, they have а natural capacity for coexistence. 3 
Discourse achieves its excellence as a result of such a happy mixture of 
opposites. Far from being incongruous, such contrasts are necessary to one 
another by way of tempering the excess of each. 

The theory of opposites applies not only to this instance but to the 
structure of the De Ideis as a whole. The treatise arranges the virtues of 
style in two groups. On the one side are Clarity, Beauty, Ethos, and Since- 
rity together with their respective subdivisions; on the other, Grandeur, 
Conciseness, and Force. Many crossovers between the two groups are 
possible, so that such a division would require considerable modification 
if worked out in detail. Clearly, however, two general classes of style are 
held forth, which one might describe as the gentler and the rougher vir- 
tues, or the simpler versus the more complex. 

Though Hermogenes pays proper respect to Clarity, putting it first 
in his list and reminding his readers that it is a basic principle of all dis- 
course, 4 he is more given to the complex patterns. The highest of the 
Forms is Force. Discussion of it is left till last, for it is defined as “the pro- 
per use of all the previous Forms and their opposites, together with what- 


4. 217.48 ff.; 221.48 ff.; 224.15 ff; 225.18 ff.; 279.26 ff.; 320.28 ff.; 380. 15 ff.; 
et al. xp&cic is a synonym. 

2. 979.17 ff.: ob үйр обтос фотїу Фудутіа тӛ тӛу Абүду cl, хобфтер и тій, c wh 
Sivacdon cuvundeyew, otov спер TÒ Üspubv тё фоурф, ћ 6 Өдуолос ті) оў À ў у0® тї hutoa 
À bow тоюбто, 4229. тодупутіоу méquxe 8®©ужвбш covurdpyery và èvavtia тобто, xal тбтє põh- 
Хоу болшавтде 6 2бүос үйметод, бта» Sid töv Evovtiev leğv єб xexpuuévoc лершутол. See 
p. 148. 

3. The conception of the natural harmony of the elements of discourse is a motif 
running through theDe Ideis, and is revealed by the very frequent use of the term zé- 
охе. Proper discourse is not merely a tolerated coexistence of discordant parts but a 
rhythmic harmony of all its members. Further, this harmony is a dynamic one: note 
Збуовбол, 217.15; 279.21; and elsewhere. СІ. 218.13,18; 279.21; 296.22; 321.3; 383.9; 
et al. 

4. 226.8 ff.: capyvetag--- ћу 8h xxi протту ёбёшєбх, Sómi xol поуті Ayo тобтоо 
Set рбмото. 
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ever else makes up the body of discourse”. * The best writer is one who, 
in this special sense, “mixes” the Forms. The model is of course Demosthe- 
nes. In choosing him Hermogenes is but in line with his contemporaries, 
for the orator had been the exemplar of Attic prose since the first century 
B.C. Indeed, the whole of the De Ideis is but a means of defining his liter- 
ary genius. None of the ancients, we are told, achieved this blend of 
opposites so well, “at least after Homer”. ? Essentially, then, Hermogenes 
is joining the abstract analysis based on the principle of Forms to the 
tradition of Demosthenic criticism. ? 

The De Ideis has thus a split personality. There is virtue in a theory 
which gives stylistic variety within an author its due and seeks an expla- 
nation couched in psychological terms. One should emphasize the ele- 
ment of psychology because it is of a piece with contemporary rhetorical 
preoccupation with ethos and must surely be related to the sharpened 
sense of personality reflected both in Roman portrait art and in the deve- 
loping Christian stress on the uniqueness of the individual soul before 
its Creator. However, when he proceeds to gauge stylistic value pre-emi- 
nently out of one model Hermogenes’ purpose is compromised, for the 
attempt contrasts with the suggestion of stylistic freedom’ which lies 


4. 868.23 ff. :  Sewdens ў лері tov Хбуоу Ёст, pèv xar’ Бау үуфрту 008&у 827 3) xph- 
сш боб) пбутоу тібу те npoeipnuévov еу тоб Adyou хой тбу Evavelery о тоіс, xal ёт. 0 
бу Етірәу cus 2бүоу уіуєббол пёрухе. Оп 8субттф іп the Renaissance see the full 
treatment by Parrerson, 66 ff., 177 ff. 

2. 279.24 ff.: суєбдм обдеїс oto ходфо обі тӛу dpyateay обтў хбуруто Фе 6 бітор, 
usté ye "Oympov. See W. Sonwrp, «Zur antiken Stillehre aus Anlass von Proklos’ 
Chrestomathie,» Rheinisches Museum 49 (1894) 158, who remarks that Isocrates could 
not be highly regarded in an age which insisted on realism and individual personality 
traits and on strong and immediate effects. The choice of model forms part of the his- 
tory of the struggle between Asianism and Atticism. Some of the favored qualities 
will ultimately contribute to the make-up of the Christian sermon, as will appear in 
Chapter Two. 

3. W. Scumrp thought Hermogenes was anticipated by the author of another 
rhetorical treatise of the period, the so-called Pseudo-Aristides, but changed his mind 
following Walsdorff's argument (p. 119, note 1) that the first book of Pseudo-Aristi- 
des uses Hermogenes as a model. See Schmid's review of Walsdorff in Góttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen 191 (1929), with his acknowledgment, p. 240, note 3. The relation 
between Hermogenes and Pseudo-Aristides is in any case troublesome and we cannot 
enter into such questions here. Suffice it to say that later Greek writers knew the for- 
mula mainly through Hermogenes. See in general W. Зснмір, «Der sogenannte 
Aristidesrhetorik,» Rheinisches Museum 72 (1917) 118-149 and 238-257. Reservations 
regarding Schmid's thesis by J. SyxurRis, Gnomon 6 (1930) 527. 
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beneath the surface of his remarks. At the very least, the adoption of 
both principles raised the challenge of relating one to the other. 

The strength of conviction which permeates the text, the directness of 
his approach, and the unsparing criticism of his rivals helped his early ele- 
vation into a kind of rhetorical gospel in an age which was looking for 
masters. The spirit of ipse dizit which guides the construction of the Bib- 
lical canon has its pagan counterparts: philosophy received the influence 
of Plotinus, when it did not go back to Plato himself, and rhetoric found 
its savior in Hermogenes. There is a difference, though: often he does not 
teach or even prescribe. His purpose may be to describe, but his tone is 
often one of dictation, and later generations were overawed. Classicists 
dislike him because he is no Aristotle and Byzantinists are unhappy with 
him because he dominates too much, down to the Muslim conquest and 
beyond. We have noted his boast that no one had treated the subject so 
carefully and clearly before. Though we withhold from him our critical 
superlatives, we cannot really test his claim to have set things right if we 
view him only as the end of one tradition or the beginning of another, 
rather than as a phenomenon of his time and place. The observations of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus are more acute, but the principle which guides 
Hermogenes is, at least in theory, more fruitful than the “one man, one 
style” kind of discussion in Dionysius or even the dissection of master- 
pieces in Aristotle’s Poetics. More important, the two contrasting bases 
on which the De Ideis is built peculiarly reflect the dual inheritance of 
Byzantium itself. The Christian stress on the individual urged the liter- 
ary temperament in one direction; the demand for adherence to a classi- 
cal ideal — the ціліс ёрҳоќоу — exerted а different kind of pull. The 
conflict and the various means for resolving it can regularly be seen in the 
tradition of analysis of Hermogenes’ treatises by the later scholiasts. 

This contrast has its own historical rationale, but it is at the same 
time in Hermogenes the manifestation of a deeper, more philosophical 
distinction. Essentially he is grappling with that most difficult of critical 
questions, to wit, what is meant by unity in a literary work. His Forms 
are structures which house the linguistic components represented by the 
Categories. The rich world of language contains an infinite variety of 
grammatical, metrical, phonological, and stylistic possibilities among 
which he proposes to discern significant and coherent, though not rigid, 
patterns and directions. His interest in meaningful ideal relationships no 
doubt owes a great deal to the Stoic vision of a harmony and purpose in 
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the physical universe. 1 In the world of the Stoics even disparate things 
fit together, like some ої Hermogenes’ opposites. Yet such accommoda- 
tions were often the artificial product of the labor of Stoic minds from 
which the notion of paradox was never wholly absent. Hermogenes, one 
feels, proceeds from a purer instinct for harmony. He is developing for the 
world of the literary logos a scheme of interplay between universals and 
particulars which will have its counterpart in Neoplatonic 2 and Chris- 
tian speculations about the divine logos. In the wildly fragmented and 
fluid world of late antiquity, which was witnessing on all sides the destruc- 
tion of the old and the quest for new substrata of existence, rhetoric pro- 
vided a surer footing than many other areas of intellectual life. Its external 
habits and most of its terminology continued within the shifting world 
order to supply readily identifiable measures of value. The frame into 
which Hermogenes fitted them could not help but intrigue the thinkers 
of an age struggling with similar philosophical and theological problems. 

The corpus of Hermogenes which the Byzantines knew consists of 
five works: Progymnasmata, De Inventione, De Statibus, De Ideis, De 
Methodo Vehementiae.? Of these the first two are spurious efforts to 





4. O/ this much discussed subject consult K. Remnanpt’s basic study, Kosmos 
und Sympathie, Munich 1926; also М. POHLENZ, Die біса 2, Göttingen 1959. PLATO, 
Laws 889b-d, speaks of the relation of the arts to one another and to the universe. 

2. In a fascinating repetition of history Hermogenes’ adoption by the Neoplato- 
nists, this time of the Renaissance, comes about partly because they saw in him a 
reflection of the notions of cosmic symmetry with which they were concerned on meta- 
physical grounds. See the striking array of texts collected by Patterson in the first 
chapter of her book (see note 1, p. 6, supra). 

3. Пооуоиубсната, Пері Ебобавас, Пері Утдавоуу, Педі”18еф», Пері Ме04бо» Aer 
эбтцтос. Most of the work of sorting out the complexities of the manuscript tradition 
has been done by Hugo Rabe and his school. The fruit of their labors appears in the 
Teubner editions of Aphthonius, Hermogenes, John of Sardes, Nicolaus, and Syrianus 
(see Bibliography). The account in the following pages draws heavily on the analysis 
given in the praefatio to these various editions. To Rabe's work must be added the 
studies of the Polish scholar, G. Kowalski, and his students, who in the late 1930's and 
early 40’s examined some of the manuscripts of Hermogenes and his scholiasts in de- 
tail in preparation for a new edition of the De Statibus, which appeared in 1947 (Hermo- 
genes. De Statibus ed. б. Kowatsx1, Bratislava), and also studied the work of two 
other late antique rhetoricians, Nilus and George Monus. See G. Kowarsk1, Commen- 
tarii Codicis Vaticani Graeci 107 in Hermogenis лері otdcewv et mel eügéceoc cum 
scholiis minoribus in omnia praeter Praeexercitamenta. opera. Acta Seminarii Philo- 
logici II Universitatis Ioanneo Casimirianae Leopoliensis, Fasc. 5-7, Lvov 1939; Id., 
«Ad Georgii Moni in Hermogenis status commentarii capita scholiis P adiecta adno- 
tationes criticae,» Eos 40 (1939) fasc. 1, 49-69; Id., «De Commentarii in Hermogenis 
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which Hermogenes’ name became attached by the fifth century.! They show 
a style quite different from that of the other three. The assignment to 
Hermogenes is an instance of the manner in which his name came to domi- 
nate rhetorical studies. In both cases the confusion seems prompted by the 
fact that he was known to be the author of works carrying the same title. ? 
The corpus of the five treatises, with his name attached, was established 
by an unknown scholar of the late fifth /early sixth century. * The extant 
fifth-century commentary of the Neoplatonist Syrianus reflects the situ- 
ation obtaining before this date. He knows only the last three works. 
The loss of prior Neoplatonic exegesis makes it difficult to determine 
Syrianus’ contribution. Clearly, however, he is not undertaking something 
previously unknown but is rather addressing a scholarly public well 
informed about Hermogenes. 

His text regularly consists of snippets taken from his sources. His 
value to us is three-fold: 1) he mentions other Neoplatonic writers on 
rhetoric, such as Porphyry and Iamblichus, and quotes from their works; 
2) he refers to many rhetorical writers beside Hermogenes who were 
known in Neoplatonic circles; and 3) the scholia of the middle Byzantine 
period are strongly influenced by him, often to the point of incorporating 
whole segments into their own text. | 

There is a break in the commentaries on Hermogenes following the 
activity of the Neoplatonists. That he continued as an established school 
author in the succeeding centuries cannot be doubted. The sermons of 
the eighth-century patriarch, Germanus, show the application of his 
principles and the thorough acquaintance with him evident in the Biblio- 


status e tribus interpretibus confecti (Rh. Gr. IV Warz) recensione in codice Par. Gr. 
2923 (Py) obvia,» Eos 21 (1940-1946), fasc. 1, 46-80; M. Procuniexa, «De 'Anonymi 
in Hermogenis scriptum тері 18ебу commentarii recensione in codice Par. Gr. 2983 
(Pg) conservata,» Eos 40 (1939), fasc. 1, 85-124; L. Rycatewska, «In Anonymum 
Hermogenis statuum interpretem (Rh. Gr. VII 397-442 W) cum Nilo (Par. Gr. Suppl. 
670 ff. 367-657) collatum observationes criticae,» Eos 41 (1940-1946), fasc. 1,173-184. 

1. Rage, Hermogenes, pp. vi-xii. See also E. Büncr, «Ist die dem Hermogenes 
zugeschriebene Schrift Meot Мевддою Aewdrytoc echt?» in two parts: I, Wiener Studien 
48(1930) 187-197; II (continued) 49 (1931) 40-69. For a somewhat different estimate 
of the authenticity of these parts of the corpus see L. Rapermacuer, col. 869.5 ff. 

2. See the list of cross references within the corpus in Hermogenes, p. 466. 

3. Prol. Syll., pp. xix-xxiii. 

4, See the philological study by J. List, Studien zur Homiletik. Germanos I. von 
Konstantinopel und seiner Zeit. Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen 
Philologie. No. 29, Athens 1939. 
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theca gives the impression that Photius is completely at home with him 
and expects that his readers are also. 

The commentaries resume in the tenth century. We have used three 
major sets. The earliest extant are the Anonymus In De deis printed in 
the seventh volume of Walz's Rhetores Graeci, who assigns the earliest 
manuscript to the tenth century. ! This extensive commentary is based on 
much older material, probably of the fifth or sixth century. In some of 


| the manuscripts there is an additional set of comments which Walz calls 


Scholia Minora and prints at the bottom of each page. They introduce 
us to a special and important development in that they add or substitute 
examples from Christian literature, mainly Gregory of Nazianzus, by way 
of illustration. We see here the process by which Hermogenes can Ье af- 
fected by a Christian outlook and his observations applied to religious 
purpose. 

The second major set of scholia is by John Siceliotes, eleventh cen- 
tury. 2 With the possible exception of Geometres, whose work we cannot 
judge in its entirety, Siceliotes is the ablest and most original of the com- 
mentators. Again, the principal effect is the Christianization of Hermo- 
genes. Inasmuch as the scholia preserve a good amount of material which 
can be assigned to specific Neoplatonic authors, he is particularly useful 
in allowing us to see the interrelation of Neoplatonic and Christian thought 
and its application to rhetorical questions. 

The third commentary, compiled by the thirteenth-century classi- 
cal scholar, Maximus Planudes, is the most derivative and least satis- 
factory.” А large portion consists of abbreviated segments of the Anonymus 
and of Syrianus, to which material from other sources is occasionally 
added. Planudes’ text is in effect an editio minor of an older and fuller 





1. 7.861-1087 W; see vol. 7, p. iii W; also pp. 86-87, infra. 

2. 6.56-504 W. Siceliotes' dates are not known, but he seems to have been born 
around the turn of the century. This would make him an older contemporary of Psellus 
(born 1018). See Ваве, Prol. Syll, р. cxiii, апа F. Lenz, Aristidesstudien, Berlin 
1964, 114 (— Hermes 66 (1931) 53). Lenz has noticed that Siceliotesis also the au- 
thor of certain scholia on Aristides in Paris. Gr. 2950. That Siceliotes was a teacher 
issues from his words, 6.448.14 W: обтє үүр®фореу--- обте SuSdZouev. Some autobiogra- 
phical materials in 6.446-448 W. See pp. 196-197. 

3. 5.487-561 W. See Prol. Syll., pp. xlv, cix; Nicolaus, pp. xii ff.; Aphthonius, р. 
xi; John of Sardes, p. xv. The three texts, the Anonymus, Siceliotes, and P/anudes, 
have much material in common, which it will be the task of a future editor]to sort out. 
Walz's assignment of Siceliotes to the thirteenth century (6. pp. v ff. and 7. pp. iv ff. 
W) is in error. See Роумтом, 2, 
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tradition. By noting what he considered worth repeating we gain a view 
of thirteenth-century rhetorical interests. Herein lies his chief value. 
Planudes turns away from the Christian commentaries of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries and chooses instead the older tradition which has its 
roots in the “pure” Neoplatonic scholia unaffected by Christian comment. 

The companion to Hermogenes in the rhetorical curriculum of Byzan- 
tine education is the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius. Aphthonius’ version 
of these traditional fourteen types of prose composition ! comes to domi- 
nate the field starting shortly after it was written. Little is known of the 
author. His general date is established by the fact that he was a student 
and confidant of Libanius, who addresses a letter to him dated 392. 2 The 
reasons for the success which his particular rendering enjoyed lie in the 
simplicity of his exposition and in his inclusion of examples to illustrate 
each of the types under discussion. There is nothing in the text to confirm 
the notice of the Suda that the book was written “for the techné of Hermo- 
genes”, but the association is not improbable since by the end of the fourth 
century Hermogenes was a magnet attracting all kinds of rhetorical 
writing. The partnership was at any rate entered into very early. At 





1. The standard list is 1) иббос, Myth; 2) будут, Narrative; 3) ҳоєіа, Ethical 
Thought; 4) үудрт, Saying; 5) évaoxevh, Refutation; 6) хотасхеођ, Confirmation; 7) 
могудс тбтос, Amplification; 8) ёүхӧроу, Encomium; 9) фбүос, Censure; 10) obyxp:- 
вш, Comparison; 11) бото, Characterization; 12) Exppactc, Description; 13) сис, 
Inquiry; 14) elopopd убро», Criticism of а law. Reference to these in the future will be 
in capitals. On the progymnasmata in general see the full article Бу W. STEGEMANN, 
RE-PW s.v. Theon; G. REICHEL, Quaestiones progymnasmaticae, Diss. Leipzig 1915; 
H. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, transl. G. Lamp, London 1956, 172 
ff. English translation of the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius by В. Naprav «The 
Progymnasmata of Aphthonius in Translation,» Speech Monographs 19 (1952) 264- 
285; of those in the corpus of Hermogenes Бу C.S. Bao win, Mediaeval Rhetoric and 
Poetic, New York 1928, 23-38. On the wide influence of Priscianus’ Latin translation 
of the latter in Western letters see E. Curtius, European Literature of the Latin Middle 
Ages, transl. W. Trask, New York 1953, 442-443. The progymnasmata were not limit- 
ed to ont’s school years. They were composed by Byzantine intellectuals through- 
out their literary career. Numerous examples survive. See, e.g., the collection composed 
‘by Nicerworus Basitaces, 1.421-525 W, as well as other examples іп WALZ's first 
volume. The influence of the progymnasmata is hard to overestimate. Practically all 
the other genres of Byzantine literature are affected by them: homilies, letters, 
histories, and so on. Libanius’ extensive contributions to the genre make up the whole 
of the eighth volume of the Teubner edition by В. Förster, Leipzig 1915. 

2. Vol. 11, p. 189 Fünsrzn. See О. Szzck, Die Briefe des Libanius, Leipzig 1906, 
79. On Aphthonius see J. Brzoska, RE-PW s.v. and RABE, Aphthonius, pp. xxii- 
xxv. 
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the time of the establishment of the corpus of Hermogenes Aphthonius 
was already the recognized leader in his field. The close relationship bet- 
ween the two authors may be seen in the fact that the two main classes 
of manuscripts containing Hermogenes have prefixed to them the work 
of Aphthonius. “Тһе two authors, in other words, constituted the rhetori- 
cal cursus and continued to be so recognized throughout the life of Byzan- 
tium.? Hence it is natural that the same scholars will be concerned with 
both. John Doxapatres, to whom we shall come presently, not only com- 
posed scholia on Aphthonius, but commented as well on three works of 
Hermogenes, * and John Siceliotes in his scholia on the De Ideis can speak 
of what he has learned in the progymnasmata. * 

We shall use the three major commentaries on Aphthonius that have 
come down to us. The earliest is by a ninth-century author, John, bishop 
of Sardes. ë His work is our first witness for the confluence of Hermogenes 
and Aphthonius in the scholia. Not only does he frequently cite passages 
from Hermogenes, apparently on his own, both acknowledged and not, 
but he also adopts quotations from previous commentaries. He includes 
also a great deal of material from other handbooks. In the history of 
rhetoric the progymnasmata are an older phenomenon than Hermogenes’ 
theory of Forms. As a result, the Aphthonius scholia as a whole permit а 
fuller assessment of the rhetorical tradition of late antiquity and of 
the Byzantine age inasmuch as they cite a wider range of Hellenistic and 
imperial texts than the more delimited tradition of comment on Hermo- 
genes. ё John shows no evidence of anything later than the sixth century. 


1. Prol. SylL, p. xxi; Aphthonius, p. xiv. 

2. ANON., Prol. Syll., 168.18: тё 5% тоб "Афбоміою Проүуиуйсшилоа Фуорйсбисоу, 
Oc прі ёхеіуоу тӛу youvacudtov (і.е., of Hermogenes] тасобиєми xxl mpopovOavduever ; 
similarly, Ахом., In Aphth., 2.566.148 W. 

3. De Statibus, De Inventione, De Ideis, all still in manuscript. See Rage, Hermo- 
genes, рр. хїх-хх. s 

4. 6.197.25 W : xal Dra пой box фу tote троүошу®есрхоъ uepaðhxayev. 

5. Text: Joannes Sardianus. Commentarium in Aphthonium ed. Н. Rass, Leip- 
zig 1928. 

6. John of Sardes, for example, cites among others Theon, the Seguerianus, and 
Sopater. Rane, John of Sardes, pp. xx ff. On the first two see Bibliography and pp. 
77-78. Sopater isthe fourth (?) century author of а commentary on Hermogenes' De 
Statibus as well as of a set of progymnasmata, the latter fragmentarily preserved in 
John of Sardes and edited by Rabe at the end of his edition of Aphthonius. On this 
writer, who has traditionally been confused with others bearing the name, see S. Gróck- 
NER, RE-PW, so, 
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The text is in fact drawn from a commentary or commentaries of that 
period and basically reflects the state of rhetorical knowledge. within 
Neoplatonism or in circles affected by Neoplatonic thought. Despite his 
episcopal calling he makes no reference to anything Christian. + If the 
same person is the author of two extant hagiographical works, ? it is some- 
what unusual to find such a sharp separation between religious and secu- 
lar interests. No doubt his sources, even f written by Christians, main- 
tained the same separation. А. parallel instance is the case of the Christian 
students of Olympiodorus, Elias and David, whose religion is rarely 
evident in formal terms in their pages.? 

A second figure of importance within the Aphthonius tradition is 
John Geometres, second half of the tenth century, who is known to stu- 
dents of Byzantine literature as an outstanding author of religious hymns.* 
Geometres is also a scholiast on Gregory of Nazianzus. There is аз yet no 
edition of his rhetorical works, most of which do not survive in their own 
right but are incorporated in the commentaries of other authors. 5 Thus, 
Doxapatres quotes very extensively from the lost commentary on Aph- 
thonius and refers to him often in his scholia on the De Inventione. 9 The 
excerpts show considerable originality. Geometres appears as one of the 
earliest commentators to include specifically Christian references. His 
Christian perspective allows him fresh definition for some of the old 
rhetorical clichés. It is significant that the Christianization of our com- 
mentaries involves pre-eminently the adoption of quotations from Grego- 
ry of Nazianzus. Geometres clearly plays a leading role in promoting this 





1. Rane, John of Sardes, p. xviii. 

2. "Abnos тйс “Aylas ВаоВӣоас xal 'IovAuavijg in Paris. Gr. 1458, fol. 46r-48v and 
Merágpacig той 'Ayíov Mdgtugog Nixnpdgov іп Paris. Gr. 1452, fol. 77v. FELTEN, Ni- 
colaus, p. xiv, note 3; RABE, John of Sardes, p. xx. 

3. On these two authors see the full account in three studies by L. WESTERINK : 
Anonymous Prolegomena io Platonic Philosophy, Amsterdam 1962, рр. xx-xxv ; «Intro- 
duction to Elias on the Prior Analytics,» Mnemosyne ser. 4, 14(1961) 126-133; «Phi- 
losophy and Medicine in Late Antiquity,» Janus 51 (1964) 172-174; also ÜBERWEG- 
Рвлкснтенк, 636 fi., 196* ff.; CHLGP, 483; and p. 108, infra. Rabe has noted a connec- 
tion between John and David: John of Sardes, pp. xxi-xxiii, xxxii. 

4. On Geometres see Beck, 553; KRUMBACHER, 736. Graeven’s edition of the 
Seguerianus (see Bibliography) reports passim on Geometres’ rhetorical interests and 
his relation to the other Byzantine scholia. See also Ва?овкл, RE-PW s.v. Anon. 
(No. 2). 

5. An important first step has been recently taken by the edition with commen- 
tary of six progymnasmata: А.В. Ілттьктоор, The Progymnasmata of John Geo- 
metres, Amsterdam 1972. 

6. GnazvzN I, p. xxi, note 2. 
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practice. ! The same religious impulse which led him to compose his poetry 
and to study the works of Gregory may well haveinspired an understand- 
ing of the function of rhetoric within a Christian society. 

Our third commentator is John Doxapatres, active about the middle 
of the eleventh century.? He makes extensive use of John of Sardes 


1. The question of the date of the introduction of Christian examples to illustrate 
Hermogenes and Aphthonius involves a number of termini. First, it must follow the 
Cappadocians, since quotations from them are the basis of much of such Christiani- 
zation. A second terminus is the establishment of the Hermogenes /Aphthonius corpus 
in the late fifth or early sixth century. Puorrus in his Bibliotheca cites three lexica, 
about which he unfortunately says very little, which were apparently designed as aids 
to instruction in Hermogenes in the schools (codd. 146-148: rAckuxdv хаварбіє Béns, 
сєруйс léas, мод Xóyou поћтіхоб). Their date is unknown. Possibly they should be 
assigned to the fifth /sixth century and regarded as part of the scholarly effort, being 
expended on Hermogenes at the time. There is nothing, however, to suggest that they 
included Christian examples, and the fact that they appear in the Bibliotheca together 
with other non-Christian compendia may perhaps speak against the possibility. The 
citation of Christian examples in the classroom probably started early. On the other 
hand, the formal incorporation of such examples into the scholia which we have does 
not precede the tenth century. An impetus was no doubt provided by the model 
of Photius, who explains St.Paul & Ja Hermogenes and unconsciously chooses from 
among the roster of stylistic virtues those with Christian ethical value. See my «The 
Literary Criticism of Photius: A Christian Definition of Style,» `Еўдәрихё 17 (1960) 
140 ff., 154 ff. The beginning of the process of Christianization had to wait upon the 
feeling that the Cappadocians were Christian classics. One of the ways of gauging this 
is to note the date of the first scholia on their works. The earliest commentary on Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus can be traced as far back as the fifth century. See Е. Luruxnz, 
Studien zur Gregor von Nazianz. Mythologie, Überlieferung, Scholiasten, Diss. Bonn 1958, 
113, and J. Sansa, Meletemata Patristica Scholiastarum et Commentatorum Gregorii 
Nazianzeni, Cracow 1914, passim. Quotations must, have begun to work themselves 
into Byzantine education at about this time. Documents, of course, fail us for the 
iconoclastic age, though it is tempting to suppose that the well-known adoption of 
citations from the Cappadocians by the theologians on both sides of the controversy 
has its counterpart within the rhetorical tradition as well. In any case, the Christian 
examples which exist alongside the references, taken from Hermogenes, to Demosthenes 
and Plato in the scholiasts of the middle Byzantine period such as Geometres, the 
author of the Scholia Minora, Siceliotes, and Doxapatres, are high points in a process 
which must have accelerated following the resolution of the iconoclastic controversy 
and the fusion of classical and Christian interests for which that resolution paved the 
way. 

2. 2.81-564 W. The name indicates that he was a monk. In the spelling adopted 
here it must derive from the Doxology (А4% Потрі, хтд.), though «Doxopatres» is a 
possibility. See Krumpacner’s note, 461-463. Rabe reports that the manuscripts 
he has examined give our spelling (Rheinisches Museum 63 (1908) 512, note 3). Doxa- 
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and Geometres. It has, however, been determined that he is not quoting 
from them directly but depends on an intermediate source which had 
conflated their works. 1 Like his predecessors, Doxapatres also uses Her- 
mogenes. In John of Sardes, however, one can regularly see the point of 
juncture between the scholia on Hermogenes and those on Aphthonius. 
Doxapatres often moves beyond this stage and seems in his thinking to 
fuse the two traditions. Further, his text is cast in the form of Homiliae, 
a choice of title which is perhaps a reflection of the Christian bent evident 
throughout. ? 

In 1934 Hugo Rabe published a collection of thirty-four prolegomena 
to the various late antique and mediaeval scholia on Hermogenes and 
Aphthonius.? These texts take up a series of questions such as the defi- 
nition of rhetoric, why Plato attacked it, the meaning of the title of the 
De Ideis and of Hermogenes! other works, his purpose in writing them, 
as well as a number of other topics. Both the structure and the content 
of the prolegomena owe much to the techniques of instruction and com- 
mentary іп use in Neoplatonic circles, particularly at Alexandria. Further, 
nowhere is the interpenetration of philosophical and rhetorical ideas 
more clearly in evidence than here. The prolegomena are repleté with 
terms, definitions and quotations having their source or their parallel 
in our Neoplatonic philosophical commentaries. The full testimonia 
provided by Rabe’s edition record these influences. Hence the prolego- 
mena are an invaluable resource for tracing the diverse attitudes and 
theories regarding rhetoric across the centuries which concern us. As such 
they take their place alongside the scholia themselves as milestones in 
the evolution of Byzantine rhetoric. 

Keeping in mind the texts reviewed in the preceding pages let us 
next examine the process by which a new, Christian rhetoric was created. 





patres has traditionally been confused with John Siceliotes, who precedes him pro- 
bably by several decades and to whom he often refers. The two authors are different 
in all respects, date, style, technique. See Rase, Prol. Syll., pp. li-lii. Becx, 599, 
seems inclined not to identify our Doxapatres with the author of an extant tract on 
canon law. Other Aphthonius scholia discussed p. 86, infra. 

4. Rape, John of Sardes, pp. xii, xxxii. 

2. But cf. eg. Cassrus Loneinus’ ФгАдАоуо: `ОшАйш. 

3. Prolegomenon Sylloge, Leipzig. On the Hellenistic origin of parts of this corpus 
see L. Rapermacuer, «Timáus und die Uberlieferung über die Ursprung der Rhe- 
torik,» Rheinisches Museum 52 (1897) 412 ff. and S. Wircox, «Corax and the Prole- 
gomena,» American Journal of Philology 64 (1943) 4 ff, 


CHAPTER TWO 
TRENDS IN GREEK CHRISTIAN RHETORIC A.D. 200-550 


А. number of rhetorical and philosophical texts have preserved a 
notice to the effect that the Stoics regarded rhetoric as the émorhun тоб 
cb Xéyew, “the science of speaking well,” and that they meant by this 
"speaking the truth" (tò 32507 Aéyew). ! The definition represents a 
shift from the Aristotelian stress on clarity (caphveim), and diverges 
also from that branch of tradition in the analysis of language which laid 
emphasis on embellishment. Truth and clarity can be mutually reinfore- 
ing. The Stoies share with Aristotle the conviction that rhetoric has a 
philosophieal base. Indeed, philosophy—we shall come to say theology 
--і the context іп which both clarity and truth were in late antiquity to 
find ultimate justification within the emerging Christian order. 2 At the 
same time that Christian theory, as we shall see, was developing the prin- 
ciple that obscurity was a mystical means of expressing divine truth, 
the opposite trend, based on more traditional rhetorical patterns, conti- 
nued to make itself felt, though now under religious auspices. Moreover 
the Stoic statement provided the theoretical support for the transforma- 
tion of the function of oratory, for the Christian preacher now dealt with 
20V Амом., Prol. Syll., 192.7 : «ёлистўрл) тоб eð Хбуєм, » ol Urermol: тё 8ё eù Adyew ëe- 
Yov тб 4109 Aéyetw; ANON, Prol. Syll., 232.13: dnbeveh sort èmorhun тоб 4200 ré- 
yew; ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, In Topica, САС 2.2 ed. WALLIES, p. 1.11; DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, 7.42. QUINTILIAN, 2.15.34-35, says the definition scientia recte dicendi 
was derived by Chrysippus from Cleanthes and is the same as scientia bene dicendi. 
See p. 120. For the Stoic interest in 824010: see some remarks in K. BARWICK «Pro- 
bleme der stoischen Sprachlehre und Rhetorik,» Abhandlungen der sächsischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-Historische Klasse 49.3 (1957) 7; B. 
Ker, «Zwei Identificationen», Hermes 42 (1907) 549 ff., 560-563. Сі, also Paro 
Apology, 18a: фіуторос йреті) td 42404 Хбуєім. ' 

2. So it is that Libanius can describe rhetoric, which he regards as part of virtue 
as religion’s greatest gift: Orat. 18. 157 FÖRSTER : ті ме оу sirot тіс àv тоб Өєобс тє xal 
Өєфу S&pov тб péytotov, tobs Aóyouc. See Libanius’ Autobiography (Oration І) ей. A.F. 
Norman with Introduction, Translation and Notes, Oxford 1965, pp. хх-ххх. 
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ruth, andnot, as in secular rhetoric, with what wasprobable or feasible 
сіхбто). 

In one of his Letters Isidore of Pelusium, fifth century, lists as the 
our virtues of style truth, conciseness, clarity, and propriety, along with 
heir respective vices, and asks for a proper mixture of the four if one is to 
attain a successful style.! It is remarkable to see truth and falsehood 
isted as rhetorical yardsticks. Essentially, Isidore is supplying a Chris- 
jan counterpart to the relation between philosophy and rhetoric being 
worked out in Neoplatonic circles. As we shall see, the strong interest 
hroughout late antiquity.in both logic and rhetoric leads to a search for 
he ёбу pyzoetxh, the ideal which Plato had held forth in the Gorgias 
and Phaedrus. ? This “true rhetoric" Isidore now interprets as a synthesis 








1. Book 5, Letter 145, PG 78, 1412 A: Adyou dpetal usv 4ХӨдемі, auvropia, caphverc, 
xoa plot" vania 8& Феббос, шахртүоріс, docmera, «à Éw тоб хозроб pépeoðar. тї үйр бре2о6 
el 22086 wav ely, ph сбутонос 36, GAN’ evoyret то dxovovrac; ў обуторос pév, ph хорос 
Sé el Bb ndoa Byer тӛс dperte, тбтє Spucrhpros Ёстол хай yopyds улі Eudvyoc, тї dAnBeto, 
rods dxobovras yerpobuevoc, ті) 8& ovvroplg xorayatduevoc, ті) шім cagnvete маваттбиємос, 
ті) 88 едховріп стеромобиємос. The language reflects Hermogenes and Aphthonius, both 
of whom Isidore would know, though the dependence need not be immediate. Cf. 
Арнтномто8 virtues of Narrative, 3.3: сорум, соутоція, тибомбттє; also Nicoraus, 
14.4. The substitution of sòxupio for mOavérng may result from the importance which 
late antiquity applies to the notion of ті лоётоу. See p. 41. 

2. Gorgias 517a: блду ётторіхђ; cf. Phaedrus 261a: ў фтүтор бу ety туп фоуа- 
yoryla т бий, Ayav. Scriptural support appears in John 17:17: 6 2бүос 6 cóc @Х%бе® 
dor (said to Jesus) ; cf. also 8:43 ff. On the 420% Хбүос in philosophy and rhetoric in 
late antiquity see B. Kei, ibid. The discussion of the true rhetoric is frequent in the 
prolegomena: Амом., Prol. Styll., 242.24 ff.; (MancELLINUS), 282.1 ff.; TROILUS, 
57.2 ff.; SicELroTEs, 395.91 ff. The adjectives vary: dXxfeSoucu, GXnücuvoch, йс, 
énOwh. See further р. 120. On the important role which Hermogenes’ Form àXffieux 
plays in the religious literature of the Renaissance see PATTERSON, 64 ff., 126 ff., 145 ff. 

Knowledge of the Phaedrus in the rhetorical scholia is secondhand, derived gene- 
rally from the quotations in Hermogenes, who often cites Plato's works with approval 
in illustration of the Forms. There is hardly any concern with the substance of the 
dialogue except to explain away Plato's attacks on rhetoric (albeit always with respect 
for ó беїос ПОфтоу: Похаратвкв, 2.620.5 W; Pranupes, 5.487.9 W; et al; even 
ironically by SicEvroTzs, Prol. Syll., 397.10). Common themes are the charge in 260e 
(also Gorgias 462c) that rhetoric is an ёрлєрї® or a тріві), not a тёуул (see ANON., 
Prol. Syll., 320.16, with RAsE's testimonia), and the image in 264c likening the logos 
to a living being (for a list see note 2, p. 154). One of the commonest quotations is 
2466, 6 џёу 8% вус буси бу èv одрамф Гес, Eholveay титубм deus, cited by grammarians 
and rhetoricians as an example of tò сєџубу and of allegorical phraseology (De Inven- 
tione, 200.19; DEMETRIUS, 56; Grec. Cor., 7.1213.9 W; Anon., 8.652.192 W; et al.). 
References to the Phaedrus in Hermogenes appear particularly in his chapters on Dig- 
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of style and content into a higher Christian unity. Truth is not hereby 
reduced to a measure of style; rather, style itself is raised into partnership 
with it. The synthesis represents the idealization of the function of logos 
in terms of rhetoric. It is the equivalent to the idealization of man in the 
image of God within Christian theology. Sueh a development was assisted 
by the adoption in the early Empire of a theory of Forms for the purpose 
of explaining the operation of literature. By defining stylistic behavior 
in terms of Platonic ideals the theory recast the whole understanding 
of rhetorical process and paved the way for supplying not only ethical 
and moral but metaphysical substance to literary creation. 

In stressing truth as the object of rhetoric the Stoics in effect sup- 
plied an ideological foundation for the claim of Christian literature to 
expound the true religion in language clear and simple, intelligible to all. 
The early Christians found themselves the recipients of a vast and com- 
plex body of rhetorical and literary prescription which had over the 
centuries evolved answers to the problem of what constitutes good Greek 
and what were or should be the vehicles for its expression. Hence in order 
to determine the Christian contribution we must examine the selection 
and adaptation which Christians made not only of the types of literature 
available to them but also of the stylistic precepts recommended in the 
handbooks which they used. Our attention will focus principally on three 
main genres of the new religion, the epistle, the homily, and the dialogue 1 
as they issue from pagan sources, and on the support which they found in 
nity, Beauty, and Pleasantness, as might perhaps be expected from the content of 
the dialogue. 

The other Platonic dialogues most commonly cited in the scholia are the Timaeus 
and the Gorgias. The first, through its metaphysical theme, supplies Hermogenes with 
examples of Dignity and, reinforced by Proclus’ commentary, served the later tradi- 
tion as a kind of model of the «religious» style. Quotations fron the Gorgias are ran- 
dom, but a common there is the disparagement of rhetoric in 463b as roAvruxtfc poplou 
elSedoy. For references consult index to Prol. Syll. Doxapatres’ defense of Plato is 
curious: Prol. Syll., 120.19: Plato criticized rhetoric because he loved it beyond all 
else. He was of course concerned that philosophy was being abandoned in its favor. 
His comments are simply a case of giving weight to an inferior argument—which is 
after all a function of rhetoric! 

1. А. QUACQUARELLI, Retorica e Liturgia Antenicena, Rome 1960, devotes his 
fourth chapter, entitled, «Sermo, Omilia, Panegirico ed Epistola», to the history and 
interrelation of these forms with special emphasis on the literature of the Latin West. 
The book as a whole offers an interesting account not only of thestylistic developments 
but also of the use of gesture in the Christian service. On the relation between genres 
and rhetorical ideals see the penetrating comments іл Beck, Kallilogia, passim. 
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rhetorical theory, particularly as seen in the pages of Hermogenes. 

The De Ideis acquires added significance when set beside Christian 
attitudes toward life and letters developing at the time of its composi- 
tion. One of the most persistent questions in the rhetorical prolegomena 
seeks to understand why Hermogenes chose the term {ёх instead of the 
standard yapaxtyp for his title. Doxapatres notes that {80 is more gene- 
ral in its application. It can serve Christians as well as pagans, whereas 
yapaxtho, both conceptually and historically, is too closely related to 
specific authors. Dignity, he points out, one of the idéa, can apply equal- 
ly well to Thucydides as to Chrysostom. 1 His remarks are witness to a 
recurring concern in the scholia, that is, the desire to accommodate both 
the ancient tradition and the new reality of the Christian order. 

Of particular interest are the comments of a sixth-century critic, 
possibly Phoebammon, ? who sketches the relationship between ancient 
models and contemporary practice. It is quite possible, we are told, to 
emulate an ancient author and at the same time preserve one’s own iden- 
tity. A person of “plain” disposition, for example, properly trained in the 
plain style (ісуубс), may express the vitality of his own nature while 
imitating the style of Lysias. By the cultivation through formal training 
of his natural bent, an author brings himself in line with the ancient stan- 
dard without abjuring his own talent. З The premium which a text such 


1. Prol. Syll., 423.13 ff., especially 424.1 ff., 425.6, and 424.15: ў yàp хоббАоо фіре 
elrety ceuvdrng тєрёу thy Oovxvdidon el тдуов берубттүге: жой thy Хросовтошхӛу xol лас 
оох бХіуає. Basically similar comments by бісвілотв8, Prol. Syll., 404.19-407.14; cf. 
also Anon., Prol. Syll., 390.4-15; et al. On the history of i3é« versus уарахтір see W 
Scumip, «Zur antiken Stillehre aus Anlass von Proklos’ Chrestomathie,» heinisches 
Museum 49 (1894) 181-164, especially 152 ff., and my «The Literary Criticism of 
Photius: A Christian Definition of Style,» ‘Ерика 17 (1960) 135 ff.; also б. HENDRICK- 
sow, «The Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters of Style,» American 
Journal of Philology 26 (1905) 248-290; F. QuapLBaveR, «Die genera dicendi bis Pli- 
nius d. J..» Wiener Studien 71 (1958) 55-111. Interesting comparisons between the 
rhetorical уороутфр and the fine arts іп CHA1GN ET, 508-531. 

2. On the question of authorship Rahe hesitates, Prol. Syll., pp. cvi-cix. On this 
important figure in late antique rhetoric see the full article by W. STEGEMANN, 8.9. 
Phoebammon in RE-PW. Puorsammon’s Пері uisjoecoc is one ої the few surviv- 
ing later treatments of the subject which had been central to Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
discussion of the arts. Cf. also SicELroTEs, Prol. Syll., 410.11 ff. Rhetoric had now 
turned to other questions. See p. 148 and A. BRINKMANN, “Phoibammon тері puhos- 
ос,» Rheinisches Museum 61 (1906) 117-134. On цішта of antiquity as a Byzantine 
literary standard see the article by HUNGER, passim. 

3. Prol. Syll., 382.1 ff.: Suvardv үйр xarà табтду май thy olxelav obow фодлабол val 
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as this places on individuality and the explicit connection which it draws 
between character and style are inspired in part, we must not forget, by 
a reading of Hermogenes and can also ре fruitfully regarded in the light 
of evolving Christian patterns of emphasis on the personal. 

A related line of argument on the question of yxpaxthp versus i3 
conceives of упрахтір as specifying an individual author as a psychical 
unit, impossible of definition as a whole and of indissoluble complexity, 
but capable of expression through the unique manipulation at any given 
point of the various i8¢x supplied by rhetorical prescription. The re- 
marks come from Siceliotes, who is taking his cue from Phoebammon. 
Siceliotes connects yapaxthe with їбос and i8éa with the virtue of the 
soul (дреті) )оу%с). Just as a human face сап be described in terms of its 
distinctive features, e.g., aquiline, grey-eyed, white-skinned, so the Forms 
are outwardly recognizable through their Categories (Sentence, Diction, 
and the rest) and comprise and shape the logos in the same way as the 
virtues do the soul. 1 We see here an essentially moral line of thought in 
the sense that moral terminology is used to describe distinctions of style. 
Christian composition of whatever kind might thus ultimately be justi- 
fied not only on its intrinsic merits but also through its use of a classicizing 
rhetorical tradition which in some of its language appeared to have com- 
mon moral concerns. 

According to Siceliotes, not only are the Forms colorations of style; 
their absence makes the logos formless and ugly (dvel8cog and dxaddijc). 2 
So too Hermogenes describes Beauty and Ethos as Forms which give 


Urso тотоу dpyaiov' 6 үйр пері Tov loyvòv ётитпдеіос ёсу xdv тобтф дєбутос èyyvpva- 
сдеіс kya мод chy оїхеіоу pow ёррорёуту quAdcvet xxi tov Avoraxdv харохтҮро, х@т& тбу 
Xov фо Suotec, ivo dv Еудстос ітіррелестероу Lot thy фодотої plow, тері тобто |142195% 
youvačóyevog xal els ёрҳоїоу пбутос халеуеуӨйсетал толоу мод the olxelaç оби ёхласєїто 
8єЁүбттүтос. 

1. Prol. Syll., 407.2 ff.: обхойу af 18&ол - fj те сифіуємх хай ai horal - tatg бретоїс 
domvion тойс the uye хой тоб сбритос хо! соуєстпюдїол бетер th трбоола ту оіо0үтбу 
15:0рбтоу Frou үрулбтецтос, үлаохбтутос, №охбтутос хой тфу тоюбтоу xxi al puyat тбу 
@рєтфу xol töv ёибсттс одтбу іЗиошітоу, obra хой atat АФ сов, ёууоіос жой тфуу Жокту. 
«імбтас(Йра) тері ёретбу Adyou xoi 18:6тттос тробёреуос єїлеїу Пері 18=бу ёпёүрофе т 
@‹ оу, ab ywaoxdyevar хай сумото тоос Adyoug хой гіболоюббім Фостер al ӛргтоі thy 
фәуду. On such comparisons see А. DrswouriEz, «La signification esthétique des 
comparaisons entre le style et le corps humain dans la rhétorique antique,» Revue 
des études latines 33 (1955) 59-60. 

2. Prol. Syll, 406.24: oi (sc. juyoi) тобто (i.e., déar) wh Еуоувол хой dvelSeor xal 
xxt. 
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color to the body of discourse just as complexion does to the human 
body.”! With this observation Siceliotes hasin effect supplied an aesthetic 
dimension. His views are not original to the eleventh century in which 
he lives. As with our other middle-Byzantine scholia he incorporates 
older Neoplatonic ideas. The parallel sentiments which in this instance 
may be found in Proclus and Olympiodorus? attest the vital influence 
which the Platonizing direction of late antiquity could exercise on the 
subsequent development of a Byzantine theory of literature, a direction 
which found reinforcement in Hermogenes’ own rhetorical conceptions. 

Texts such as Phoebammon and Siceliotes allow. us to reconstruct 
the framework within which much of Byzantine literature comes to be 
written, a literature that could be gauged and admired in terms of how 
well it subscribed to a distinctive synthesis of moral and aesthetic pur- 
pose, and that enjoyed the added sanction of being rooted in ancient 
modes. We must be careful to note that itis indeed a fusion and not merely 
a combination that Hermogenes has in mind. The Forms, by blending, 
impinging, and shading off into one another, orchestrate a transcendent 
unity of stylistic value which turns away from the elitist judgments of 


1. 296.17 ff.: xdXXoc- - - ємірростом xal сбщиєтром perd tvog ёрфолуорёутс dv’ hov 
тоб Adyou тобттүтос FOoug psig претобстс ті) 186е хобӛлер бу сорот. хобро; also 297.1 
1t.; 320.25 ff.: бос - - - xà 8/ бхо тоб Adyou буоүхоќос Éyov gnpatvesBur хоавотереї oó- 
prog урфи. On these passages in another connection see рр. 153-54, 162-63. 

2. OLYmMPIODORUS, In Phaed. 40.19-20 Nonwin: оїхеїом 8 тў бу хой т аїсурбу 
Gc бмедёф xal dxeXAst; In Gorg. 5.1; 12.10 WesTERINK ; Proctus, In Ale. 326.9-13 
WESTERINK: бт май тд èv соросі xd XXoc оби («c ®©фёсттреєу À бтоу tò slos Exixoary] 
тїс ©ту dxake yàp оЛуту жой alley od, xo том жролт@ў) тб clBoc bn” «тйс, оїсуоос дма- 
niunhara xal ёрорфіас xal otov dveldcov yiverat т) бпохецібут úcet auvečouorońpevov. 
І owe these references to Professor Westerink. Cf. also In Alc. 48.12: èv etüet үйр тб 
xahdv, тобто BE тф dverdEm xal tH сісурб ovppryés; 318.1: ў OAH xa" ёолуту dxodrhs 
о5со ё+бт› x«l йусідеос; 320.8 ff.; 206.10: ў &puovix xal ў ovpyetpia шет тоб х%22096 
пута Әфістциеу, Өзтер ў dovyperpta xol À dvappootia petè rig alaypdrntog; 210.7: 
Sider yàp elSoug Emdyer ráči ó Абүос ёу т) сорлойот) ФО), Sid тобто хой ў хахіз тоб 24- 
you тїс фоуйс orv alayos donee 4 dperh uctAdog; cf. 325.12: «à 8& тетжүріуоу хай то 
abuperpov xal tò xarà qóciy хадбу есті. The ideals of truth, beauty, and proportion 
(dete, «0с, соррєтріа), the three monads of Philebus 6447-6545, are discussed 
by Proclus. See Lectures on the Philebus, Sects. 233-249 WrsTERINK and p. xxi of 
his introduction to the text. Proclus is known to have written a commentary on the 
Philebus. See В. BguvLER, RE-PW s.o., coll. 195-196. Further, large sections of his 
In Alc. discuss the xaAdv/aloypdv-otyyerpov. See Sects. 3; 205; 225; 325; 339; et al. 
As a prime dialogue in the philosophical curriculum (see p. 59) the First Alcibiades 
contributed significantly to the formation of the rhetorical ideals of late antiquity. 
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older rhetoric in favor of a more catholic appreciation of the habits of 
discourse. There is no moral or aesthetic hierarchy in his system, no distinc- 
tion between high and low styles. The Form Simplicity carries no more 
or less weight in the structure of the logos than Dignity, and only rarely 


ів Hermogenes inclined to relate his observations to specific genres, as 


his predecessors were wont to do. This levelling, coupled with the call 
{ог a mixture of elements within a given narrative, bestows a kind of 
universalist dimension on any one literary product while at the same time 
respecting its singular claim within the gamut of literary experience. 
Furthermore, the Platonizing impulse of Hermogenes' rhetorical message, 
by projecting literary value into the ideal, not only exalts the act of lite- 
rature itself but places it in the realm of the distant!, hence perhaps 
hidden and obscure. In this way it contributes to the mysticism of the 
Fathers and the whole later Byzantine view. 

Partly because it is in the nature of the ideal to be somehow beyond 
us, late antique rhetoric came to stress the more extrinsic aspects of lite- 
rary form. By way of compensation; however, it left free at the same time 
an inner core to be identified with personality. If the wellspring of lite- 
rature lay within the privacy of the human soul, it was not easily subject 
to classification and limitation but could be as varied and as singular as 
the human psyche itself. Yet it still required definition. Here the old 
rhetorical concept of #90¢ came into play, which in various guises enjoys 
wide popularity in late antiquity and in Byzantium. Hence the asso- 
ciation of yxeaxthe with 0с in Siceliotes. Hence too the vogue, extre- 
mely common throughout Byzantine literary history, of composing 70o- 
тойо, the progymnasma devoted to individual character studies. It is 
in this light also that we must view the whole discussion of уорохтйр in 
Phoebammon, Siceliotes, and Doxapatres. The term had previously been 
limited to the traditional three levels of style, the grand, the middle, 
and the simple. These scholiasts now wish that its application be 
widened so as to refer to the standard, non-technical meaning of “charac- 
ter”, for they conclude that the possibilities are infinite and hard to 
grasp and they prefer to work through the Forms rather than through 
any facile categorization of individual character. 2 


1. Cf. Авїзтоть®?з remark, Rhet. Г 2,3,1404b11, that men admire what is remote: 
болдовтоі үйр ӛтбутоу кісім. 

2. Anon. (eleventh century), Prol. Syll., 393.4-12 : А. ті Пері 18гӛу, об (Пері) 
yapaxcipay сітеу; бті ої упрамтіїрес xal Eni ёрфбу оу xal еті diye [xal] datorem rot 
clot. af 88 léo бло төу čv просбтоц Dev perapopindds торехһфӨусал" стер yàp và 
3 
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Put another way, the two poles now are made to meet and reinforce 
one another: the Forms achieve a distinctively human reality and in turn 
ennoble it. Such an attitude, relying on the innate flexibility of Hermo- 
genes' analysis, provided a full theoretical base for literary endeavor. 
We can as a result better appreciate the extensive Byzantine interest in 
the subjective, the clearest instance of which lies perhaps in the rich 
tradition of epistolography. The letter, by supplying an outlet for the 
personal, which it presented with the proper accoutrements of literary 
grace, met the demands of both уорохтһр and iBéx. In remaining so 
often external, however, the moral-aesthetie component was applied 
not so much as a cosmetic to adorn but as a mask which stifled and con- 
cealed. Yet masks may have also the positive function of giving outward 
form to inner emotion; they can be immediate and real rather than false 
and distant. The challenge was at least there and often supplied the frame- 
work within which the creative impulse could express itself. 

To the Christian cleric or layman of late antiquity exposed in his 
School training to a text such as Hermogenes, two elements in the Form- 
structure especially must have rung true in their identity with the claims 
and features of Christian literature and the definition of the Christian 
person. Eduard Norden singled out &ọéňs (simplicity) and ceuvórng 
(dignity) as marking the definition of the style of the Biblical text and 
of Patristic literature generally.! Now the example of 2ФӘею given 
in Pseudo-Aristides, the rhetorical text roughly contemporary and in 
some ways intimately eonnected with Hermogenes, is the non-oratori- 
cal prose used by historians and philosophers, especially Socrates. 2 Fur- 


óvopuxala ёх тйс ёхбстоо léns үзөр оршу хой 85 edis тўс Seas ітістӛшеба otov йудрас, 
yuvainag, mxidac, обтос of бруоїо ёх «Gv ідєбу уусрійоутєс %5ро9с x«l loyvobc x«l dy0n- 
80%: тобс Adyoug фийлєсам, £x тбу будротіуоу порфбу тӛ òvópartæ Ofusvor; similarly, 
(PuorsAwMwON), Prol. Syll, 376.12 fí.; SicELIOTES, Prol. Syll., 398.2 ff., 405.13 ff.; 
Doxararres, Prol. Syll., 423.13 ff. This special combination of уорохтһр and idéa 
is reminiscent of the emphasis on both insight and control which has been recog- 
nized as the dual basis for literary creation propounded by Pseudo-Longinus, On 
the Sublime, a text which shows a number of similarities of approach to what we 
find in Hermogenes. See e.g. J. Brony, Boileau and Longinus, Geneva 1958, 142. 
S. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century England, 
New York 1935, 82, speaks of «equality of mind plus experience». 

1. See the impressive list of passages cited in his Die Antike Kunstprosa, vol. 2, 
Leipzig 1898, 512 ff. Оп бото see р. 45, infra. 

2. 73.13 ff.; 76.19 Н.; 80.19 ff.; 87.25 ff.; 92.21 ff.; 98.23 ff.; 102.18 1f.; et al. 
For the connection of &o£Asw with the private, conversational style see 72.13: йфе- 
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ther, it is a kind of prose closely associated with the personality of its 
author, who must have ап 472 boy} xol yewala, "а simple and noble 
soul. Xenophon's historical and philosophical tracts had long been а 
model for this kind of thinking. Schmid has argued cogently that Hermo- 
genes continued to regard Xenophon as an example of apédewx. , but took 
an important step further and assigned the quality to Plato as well. * 
Plato's is the full, even poetic kind of prose. By tying it so closely to dpé- 
neta, Hermogenes in effect gave a handle to generations of Christian 
writers who, though embarrassed by the simple style of the New Testa- 
ment, could escape their dilemma by emulating the classical Platonic 
model, which now shared a common definition with the language of the 
Gospel. Simplicity and Dignity are opposites in Hermogenes’ scheme, ? 
but in Plato they were seen to be mutually supporting. The same coopera- 
tion could now help define and justify Biblical and Patristie style. The 
Christian had now at his disposal not only Scriptural authority but also 
the sanction of pagan learning, the link between the two provided by a 
common vocabulary of criticism. 

серубтпс figures steadily and importantly in Christian thinking 
about style. Chrysostom selects as his ideal classical authors pre-eminently 
those with a stately or dignified style.4 Photius’ letter to the Bulga- 
rian prince, Boris-Michael, in which Photius advises him of his duties as 


24 б By бут. хой ӛрдлугіхд. бута. On Hermogenes and Pseudo-Aristides see note 
3, p. 17. Lucian, Hae dei iorogiay ovyyedpew 44 IAconiTZ, calls for a style for his- 
toriography in many respects similar to that recommended by the two rhetori- 
cians. The style should fall midway. It should be such as the many might understand 
and the cultured might praise. The first aim should be the clear and lucid presenta- 
tion of events. Like many of his contemporaries, Lucian asks not for ordinary speech 
but for a simplicity which has in it a due measure of classical references and orna- 
ments: тў фоуй гіс систіс б трбтос, cupdds Orco xxl фоубтато ёрфамісои т трбүшо, 
pire флоррігого хой Ue пётоо Әубияо шлутє тоїс бүороіос тобто жаі малеримоїє, 92 
Фс шву todo то220%; ouvetvar, tobe 8& лелолдєоџёуоос ёполуёсол" xal phv xal бузма» xe- 
хосийобә фустаубесі xxi т ймєлитідєютоу páħota Еуообіу. See Avenanius, 55 ff. 

1. 84.4. See Ѕснмір, «Der sogenannte Aristidesrhetorik,» Rheinisches Mu- 
seum 72 (1917) 245. RUsSELL, p. xxii and xxvi, note 7, interprets ‘Longinus’ as asking 
for duyixby иёүєбос before one can achieve geyáXot ASyou. On émaómg see the recent 
study by J. Амвтот?, ‘Azddcng. Eine begriffsgeschichtliche Studie zum jüdisch-christ- 
lichen Griechisch, Bonn 1968. 

2. Op. cit., 249. 

3. 949.19: сермбтцтос, ў т®у® бу ёуаутіоу ely péso. 

4.De Sacerdotio IV, PG 48, 669: тӛу Aunuocévouc бүхоу xal chy бозкобідо» серуб- 
cate хой тё ПАфтоуос бфос. 
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a Christian ruler, charmingly recommends that his dress (xep180A4) be 
dignified and that his style of writing likewise combine Dignity and 
Amplitude (xep1802%) in pious harmony. 1 In the sixth century the Phoe- 
bammon text pays particular attention to Dignity among Hermogenes’ 
Forms. However, it ascribes it to Demosthenes and Antiphon. ? Sice- 
liotes, who borrows the passage, thinks rather of SS. Basil and John Chry- 
sostom and the “theological” style as a whole. 3 We should not take 
“theological” in the narrow sense. It means Christian writing in general, 
as exemplified by these particular writers, and especially Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, whose appellation 6 OsoAóyoc seems to be in point here. The 
author of the Scholia Minora points out that there are now available a 
number of quotations, such as the beginning of the Fourth Gospel and 
passages from the Hexaémeron, that can take the place of the pagan 
examples. 4 А simple tactic of adaptation is illustrated also by Psellus. 
As the main Sentence of Dignity Hermogenes recommends discussion 
concerning the gods or divine matters. In his outline Psellus changes 


1, PG 102, 665D : mepo ў 260%гос мбашлоу брёвбо хай ceuvdv; 668A: сбушєтроу 
суу є®т®Ё!ф сєрубу te xal ФЁиќүхстоу xal шестбу бүхоо хой obv ebAuBela побеїмбу брӛсбай 
mapXoxeudte. Puotius describes Themistius’ style as софђс мої флерттос (on the 
relation between mepifoA^/ and терісбодоүію sce рр. 139ff.) and says he manages to 
combine seuvérns with the подимиос 2бүос: cod. 74, 52a6 ff. Cf. on Herodian, cod. 
99, 85b41: обтє 8% теріттодоүіис ӛсті серуәмбигуов. Philoponus, whose doctrines 
Photius dislikes, is сиріс but not сєџубс (cod. 75, 5231), while the orator Aeschines 
is praised for combining the two qualities (cod. 264, 490a37). The notices on the 
Attic orators in the Bibliotheca have, however, their own tradition, which depends 
ultimately on the judgments of Hellenistic rhetoric. See A. Vonacu, Die Berichte 
des Photios über die fünf älteren attischen Redner. Commentationes Aenipontanae V, 
Innsbruck 1910. 

2. Prol. Syll., 384.28 ff.: xa’ бу үйр xarà robs фі2066ф0962бүоу тӛ eldog терібу є: тб. 
roua, xark тӨу adrov жой ў сермбтіс thy Азшосдєуоўу [sc. 1860 | ха) thy Avtipevtetav 
el буди мой тӛс Жоит®с. It is noticeable that the rhetorical standard appears іп a con- 
text concerned with the relation of ğtropov to єїдос and this in turn to yévoc, the same 
yardsticks which affect the definition of Amplitude. See р. 134. RABE compares 
Porphyry’s Isagoge, CAG 4.1 ed. Busse, pp. 5.15; 7.27: першуетол обу то рёу #то- 
роу бло тоб el8ous, тб 8ё єїЗос бл тоб үёуоос. 

3. Prol. Syll., 405.8 ff.: фс үйр тӛ =180с першу. ta ол офто trope - - - обто xol 
обтол, тоютбсті сєрубттс xol Эоцтобтүс xal af оштой, thy Bacrdevxhy тоуфу ЇЗбом ў chy 
ÜOsoXoyuc)v À Хрососторихіу. The passage is imitated by Doxaparres, Prol. Syll., 
495.5, who also remarks, 424.14: ў үйр хобФАоо фёрє єілеїу сєрубтпс теріфує Thy Өоо- 
хобібо» єї тбуої сєрубтта xal thy Хровосторлийу xal Grane од» бЛіуас. See p. 123. 

4. 7.986 note W. 
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“gods” to “God.”! In this way Hermogenes easily becomes a Christian. 

Dignity has other Christian echoes as well. Chrysostom's preference 
for those classical authors writing in the grand style occurs in a context 
which assesses the stylistic virtues of St. Paul, the Scriptural author upon 
whose text he wrote the detailed commentary which is the basis of all 
later Byzantine exegesis of the Epistles. ? Chrysostom regards St. Paul 
as the supreme stylist because he addresses himself to all humanity and 
transcends the distinction between the high style of a Demosthenes or 
Thucydides and the &ndérys ог d&pédera ої the common man? interested 
less in rhetorical embellishment than in spiritual redemption. This same 
association of Фф и with iStwtto6¢ we find in the pagan philosopher 
of the second century, Sextus Empirieus.^ In effect Chrysostom has 
transformed a pagan motif so that фреш and idimzisudg become of 
themselves sublime (серу), while sublimity is itself in turn justified by 
its new relevance in the elevation of the humble and lowly to the bosom 
of God. 

The rhetorical basis from which Christianity could proceed to this 








' association lay in the importance which &qéAsw commanded as a styl- 


istic value in the early imperial period. The whole of the second book of 
Pseudo-Aristides is devoted to it and it is in addition one of Hermogenes’ 
Forms. We need not examine the recommendations of these two authors 
in detail. Suffice it to say that &pérera has to do with the simpler patterns 
of language. Hermogenes says its Sentences avoid anything profound or 
involved. He compares it to the way we speak to the uneducated or to 





1. 5.602.1 W: ў cepvorns ёууоіос eyes tàs тері Өео0 б тері боб. HUNGER, 35, calls 
attention to Christus Patiens 1181: mohd т'@&Аттос подамо өсімен cóc EURIPIDES 
Med. 1416: noré ТФӘлтос xpuívouci Deol. 

2. Text: РО 60-63. See К. Staan, Die Pauluskatenen, Rome 1926, passim, 
especially 263 ff. * 

3. iBuórnc, II Cor. 11:6. This is also the burden of the analysis of the Pauline 
Aóvoc in Photius. See В. Wyss, «Photios über den Stil des Paulus,» Museum Helpe- 
ticum 21 (1952) 236-251. 

4. Подс біторас Mutschmann/Mau ІП, 99.27: etivoray 85 èuro? ody 6 Ayropimds 
9226 ӛр xal тӛу Stocxdv блофоїмом тотоу; 100.4: dperods xoi l3uorov. This asso- 
ciation helps explain &e£xew as the style par excellence of the Greek novel, in which 
Зботогіх in the sense of description of the adventures and feelings of the characters 
plays a key role. See E. Roupe, Der griechische Roman?, Leipzig 1914, 551. On the 
subject of the exalted and the low styles in ancient criticism see F. WRHRLI (see 
Bibliography, 
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children, pointing out that it contains elements of the poetic, uses the 
rhythms of ordinary speech, and shares common ground with Purity and 
Pleasantness. 1 

Psychologically, a pride in &oéAew lies behind the frequent protes- 
tations that Christian concern is with truth, not stylistic beauty. St. 
Basil writes to his pagan friend, Libanius: 


“But for us, admirable sir, we associate with Moses and Elias 
and such blessed men, who communicate their thoughts to us ina 
barbaric tongue, and it is what we learn from them that we give 
utterance to—in substance true, though in style unlearned, as 
indeed these present words show. For even if we did learn some- 
thing from you, time has caused us to forget it.” ? 

And Synesius exclaims, 
“God does not care for exalted style; the spirit of God spurns 
finery in writing." 9 

As we have seen, for Hermogenes Plato is not only дей ; he is а 
prime example of the osuvóc уорохт)р.4 dpéhe and оєрубтус have 
‘thus been referred to the same author. Further, йдем and оєрубтис 
are essentially the same set of values as Pseudo-Aristides’ йтлобс and 
мєууаїос. In the one case we are in the realm of ethics, in the other of 
style. The word of God has both simplicity and grandeur; so should the 
individual Christian. Similarly, Christian speech is not only &oeAfc; it 
can also uplift, i.e., is csuvéc, as Isidore of Pelusium tells us: 


"The language of the divine wisdom is ordinary but its con- 
tent is as high as the sky; of pagan wisdom the style is brilliant but 
its burden lowly. If one could have the substance of the one and 
the style of the other, one would be judged most wise, for beauty 
of speech can be an instrument of the supramundane wisdom.” 5 





1. 322.4-329.24. 

2. Letter 339, PG 32, 1084: huels pév, à Oxuuáote, Moost xxi "Haa жой тоїс обтоу 
ponaptorg dv8pcor сбзєсису, ёх тйс BupBápou фоуйс Siareyousvorg djuiy тӛ ёхотбу, xal 
тӛ nap’ йкеїмом фбеуубшєво,, уобу рёу 42404, Х ым Sè Gua, el үйр та xal йреу map’ ошбу 
`8(8=уӨёутєс, От тоб xpóvou ёлелодбредо. R.J. DEFERRARI’S Loeb translation. 

8. Нот. 1, PG 66, 1561B: обді» рё тф Beğ бєофоріїтою AéEewe. туби Ociov 
‘Smepop% шихролоүіау ovyypupnehy. 

4, Note the frequent references to Plato in the section on Dignity, 242.21 - 255. 
21. 

5. Book V, Letter 281, PG 78, 1500D : «ij Gelag coplag 1) uev 24% nebh, dj Évvoux 
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Thus, the same qualities which are being held up as stylistic models 
by the purely pagan and strictly philological or rhetorical tradition form 
the concern of those who during the same centuries are building not only 
the theoretical base of Christian literature but the structure of Christian 
ethics. There is nothing surprising in the fact that the same terminology 
should be in use in both disciplines. We have rather to ask what special 
connotations sueh vocabulary has during this period and what is the 
principle of selection. The parallels should not be pressed too far. We are 
dealing not so much with cross influences as with common associative 
patterns of thinking about character and about style. сєџубтус and ёфё- 
^ew may play a central role in the definition of a Christian, but in Her- 
mogenes they are but two ofa larger set of concepts contributing to 
an over-all definition of style. Both Christian and pagan interest in late 
antiquity is focusing attention on the relation of the soul to the terres- 
irial and ethereal cosmos. The resources of rhetoric could be brought 
to bear on such a problem. The paraenetic elements in Plato impress Neo- 
platonist and Christian alike, each dedicated in his own way to the deve- 
Topment of dogma, for which such techniques would be eminently useful, 
while the figure of Socrates, proto-Christian as he was proto-Stoic and 
proto-Cynie, simple yet splendid in his humble grandeur, reinforced the 
appeal in both camps. А 

The definition оѓ Plato’s style is a concern not only of the rhetorical 
theorists but of the philosophers as well. Here an additional factor comes 
into play. Proclus calls attention to the “prophetic” or “enigmatic” 
(aiviywatédec) in Plato in seeking to define the special vigor (т@бос) of 
the dialogues. This element he defines as an aspect of ceyvéry¢, which 
like Hermogenes he considers to be a subdivision of uéye0oc. 1 When he 
8% obpavoirípeng" тіс 82 ВЕозбєм Хоцітрії uiv fj фрӣсьс, yupoimevlo 8& h прівіс, єї 86 тіс 
ёо тӛс uev Еуәм thy Awouwy, тйс 82 Thy фрфоім, борфталос dv Sinulog хрівеву 80- 
vara үйр брүлмоу elvat тїс Әлерхосшіо coplas ў езүлеттіп, The passagés from Basil, 
Synesius, and Isidore are cited by Norpen, op. cit., 513 ff. 

1. In rem publ.2.7.23 Knorr. Procuus alsospeaks of the Socratic трблос the bae- 
oxohiag as mixed (2.8.8): it uses 1) the блофоутьхёс трбтос, Бу which he means au~ 
thoritative statements without proof, as for example in prophecy, because this is 
most suited (xpérer) бебу Adyoug, Sid хой тойс evOoverdLoucw хой тоїс уртошедоїс, and 
2) the elxovixóc = expressing the metaphysical in terms of the mathematical or the 
physical, for оїмеїом 88 Wuyaic xal тоїс мосримоїс néow тб єїмоуибу. A full exposition 
of the Socratic four трблої SiSacxadlac (фхофоутихбс, Әюдехтихбс, cvpBormdc, clxovi- 
xóc) appears іп Ркосіоѕ, Theol. Plai., 1.4 SAFFREY - WEsTERINK See also рр. 1754. 
The трбто, appear also in various grammatical and rhetorical prolegomena and, in 
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further remarks on the basic relationship between poetry and myth in 
Plato * he is putting his finger on a feature of the dialogues which was to 
serve Christian homiletic needs as well. For in addition to the tendency 
of the homily to follow the more external prescriptions of style, it could 
now as regards subject matter substitute Christian narrative for pagan 
myth and Scriptural quotation for poetic allusion. The preacher, inspired 
and inspiring, could now lay claim, as had Christ himself, to delivering 
his simple message before the initiates of the new mystery. 

While on one level the adoption of the yardsticks of Platonic criti- 
cism aggravated the Christian problem of insisting at once on the univer- 
sality and the exclusiveness of the Christian message, on another level 
the very contrast invited a solution which with appropriate changes could 
meet the challenges posed by the new genres. The old distinction in rhe- 
toric between the high and the low styles 2 had been based largely on 
grammatical and linguistic considerations. Although late antiquity 
preserved much of the vocabulary of this discussion, it widened the refe- 
rence, making it part of a more profound antithesis based on metaphysical 
or theological factors as well which drew from an appreciation of both 
Scriptural and Platonic purpose. 

In other words, in the course of adopting pagan modes Christianity 


altered form, in the introduction to some medical texts. See the list in WESTERINK, 
Anon., p. xl, note 132, and his notes in Damascius. Lectures on the Philebus Wrongly 
Attributed to Olympiodorus, Amsterdam 1959, Sects. 52-56. Some references: Prol. 
Syll., 78.17-79.7 ; 287.11-16; Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam. Gram- 
matici Graeci I, iii ed. А. HincAR», Leipzig 1901, 161.20-24; 352.33-34; Euras, In 
Porphyr. Isag., CAG 18.1 ed. A, Busse, 39.26-31; Davin, In Porphyr. Isag., CAG 18.2 
ed. A. Busse, 98.25-94,6. 

4. In rem publ. 2411.6: тоїс џодіхоїс пАйараєь pahor Set morntuciig Хӣрітос. 
Note the similarity between the ideals of prose and poetry in later antiquity as defi- 
ned by QUINTILIAN, 10.1.27, who is following a Theophrastan tradition: «Poets 
give us inspiration as regards the matter, sublimity of language, the power to excite 
every kind of emotion and the appropriate treatment of character» (H.E. BurLrn's 
Loeb translation): nam ab his in rebus spiritus et in verbis sublimitas et in ad- 
fectibus motus omnis et in personis decor petitur. On the classical theory regarding 
poetry see А.ЗРЕвр ті, «The Divine Nature of Poetry in Antiquity,» Transactions 
of the American Philological Association 81 (1951) 209-240; H. NORTH., «The Use 
of Poetry in the Training of the Ancient Orator,» Traditio 8 (1952) 1-33. 

2. PnocLus, In rem publ. 2.8.4,is using standard terminology in calling the 
Platonic style &8póc, «grand,» which he cites as one of the traditional three types. 
His thinking,throughout the passage is, however, dualistic. On the history of these 
stylistic divisions in antiquity see the bibliography in CAPLAN, 252, note c. 
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took upon itself a whole new definition of literature. It, presumed to try 
to bring into a new union, under a single religious aegis, many of the con- 
trasting achievements in ancient letters, such as prose and poetry, myth 
and symbol, philosophy and rhetoric, and it made the attempt under the 
felt compulsion to see literature as an instrument of an overriding divine 
scheme within which the individual writer in expressing his genius at the 
same time unfolded God’s plan. Hence the frequent use in contemporary 
criticism of the notion of fittingness or propriety, derived from ancient 
rhetoric. 1 One detects not merely a concern for adjusting style to content, 


1. Terms such as лрётоу, olxetov, and трбвфороу are frequent touchstones of 
Neoplatonic thought and have also been received into the later discussions of the 
rhetorical 18694. See Warsponrr, 101 ff. and pp. 97, 144, 153, 172, infra. 

тӛ трётоу has its origin in the classical period in Gorgias’ conception of xapóg 
(fr. 6; see Dionys. Har., De Comp., 45.6 ff.) and reflects the Greek sense of deco- 
rum in human relations and in the natural order already evident in Homer. Its practi- 
cal application appears in Lysias’ йвотога, that is, the technique of adjusting style 
to the characteristics of the defendant on whose behalf an orator writes his speeches. 
The development of ?0oxoct« as a specific type of literature is owed to Theophrastus. 
Cf. Рьлто, Phaedrus 271a; Gorgias 513b. W. Süss, 187 ff., 216 ff.; б. KENNEDY, 
92; J. Stroux, De Theophrasti Virtutibus Dicendi, Diss. Leipzig 1912, 78; and, in 
general, Н. M. Hacen (see Bibliography). In Aristotle's hands ті zpézov becomes 
a central virtue of style, along with clarity, and henceforth plays a steady and 
important role in the history of rhetoric as well as philosophy.Cf. Rhet. 1408210 ff. : 
ті 8% претоу kbar jj 2686 ёбу ў пабутос) те мод 00) xal rotg Ónoxequévote прауросіу 
дмйдоуоу ; 1408425 ff. : ул nOuch 8& обти h £x töv onuelav SeiEtc, бт. ймодобеї h &puóx- 
торса Ехфвто yéver xal Ес. Latin discussion: Cicero, Orator 70 ff., 123. 

In the course of its career the concept assumes a Protean variety of forms. Ap- 
propriateness to time and circumstance and to the person either addressed or doing 
the addressing, orally or in written form, js perhaps the most traditional and obvious 
approach, but the concept figures especially importantly in Stoic ethics, particularly 
in Panaetius' definition of the harmonious personality. See M. van STRAATEN, Ра“ 
nétius, Amsterdam 1966, 160-163; В. Рнпиррвох, «Das Sittlichschóne bei Panai- 
tios,» Philologus 85 (1930) 357-413. H. Norty regards it as the «chief rhetorical 
expression of sophrosyne»: Sophrosyne. Self Knowledge and Self-Restraint in Greek 
Literature, Ithaca, New York 1966, 148. Its wider associations are cultivated by the 
Stoic sense of the interrelation of the parts and members of the universe, which may 
have helped supply the notion of the unity of literary experience adumbrated by 
Hermogenes as a pattern of inter-effective parts, and also clearly influenced the 
Neoplatonists, imbued as they were with the feeling of the sublimation of all things 
into the One. Not the least of iis functions in late antiquity is that it provided an 
ideal of order and decency in a world often displaying the opposite conditions. The 
adaptations which the Christians make of it will be considered passim. Basic treat- 
ment: M. Ронівхх, Tò zgénov. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des griechischen. Geistes, 
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but a subtle desire that literature be direct and immediate, that it serve 
God's will within a new cosmic order, that it use ornament to good purpose 
and allow no interference with its “natural” function. 1 

Such concerns will affect both the pagans and the Christians of the 
age, but they have of course a special religious relevance in terms of the 
‘subsequent fortunes of Greek letters. The consummate beauty of much 
of church poetry and the successful appeal of many a Byzantine sermon 
mark just such a noble synthesis as theory required. It is a synthesis which 
we often find difficulty in feeling, for the modern age, whose values in 
criticism are heavily secular, is poorly equipped to judge a literature 
based on a special set of religious premises. To be sure, the achievement 
is not universal. The failure, however, is one of practice, not theory, and 
is owed in part to the continuing force of an older, outmoded rhetoric, 





Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen. Philologisch-H is- 
torische Klasse, 1983, 53-92; see also D’ Arrow, 116 ff. PounzNz, 72 ff. points 
out that it is fundamentally a phenomenon of the moral impulse of Greek thought. 
For a useful general appreciation of such conceptions as balance, rhythm, and struc- 
ture in the Greek Fathers and their individual systems of explaining the cosmos 
see F. McCrov, «The Sense of Artistic Form in the Mentality of the Greek Fathers,» 
Studia Patristica, vol. 9 (=Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, vol. 94), Berlin 1966, 69-74. 

In the form of xoxpóc the прётоу is an important principle of style very frequently 
treated by ‘Longinus’. Cf. 106.24; 122.21; 153.15; 154.9; 170.23; 172.21; et al. 
See J. Bnopv, Boileau and Longinus, Geneva 1958, 41.ff. В. McKeon, «Literary 
Criticism and the Concept of Imitation in Antiquity,» Modern Philology 34 (1936) 
38, observes that in some of the works of imperial rhetoric «the problem of literature 
turns on propriety and the need to find distinguished thoughts and distinguished 
expressions and to clothe thoughts in appropriate words» and that writers like De- 
metrius limit the term ulyjors «to the imitation of poets by poets and of things by 
words.» The development points to a relation between ті лрётоу and the concept of 
Dignity which is evident in Hermogenes’ scheme. Н. CAPLAN, «Classical Rhetoric 
and the Mediaeval Theory of Preaching,» Classical Philology 28 (1933) 86, speaking 
of the West, finds that «the richest legacy bequeathed to mediaeval rhetoric from 
the ancient period was the principle of the inventional use of the topos or common- 
place, the artistic finding of the right argument communicable to the right audience 
in the right circumstances». While the West put emphasis on єбрєсы (inventio) over 
ME, in the Byzantine tradition the reverse holds true. Cf. also Prurarca’s per- 
ceptive distinction, De audiend. poet. 18D: ob үйр dom, тобто ті хадбу «x puetobar xxi 
ходбс. “ards үйр ётт cd прелбутос xal olxelwc, olxeta Sè xol mpémovra тоїс айсуроїс 
тӛ xloyp&. Byzantine хадидоуво envisions them both as опе. 

4. Cf. PRocLus, In Parmen. 492 STALLBAUM: toi тері бєйозу троүрфтоу Aóvots 
просўхе: тё ӛтеріттоу хой азторос хой фкодлатистоу, 
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which we often ourselves apply in judging mediaeval works and which 
did not alone have the resources to bridge the gap between the low and 
the exalted styles, because it was rhetoric itself which had made the dis- 
tinction. 

The nature of the extensive Stoic legacy to the rhetoric of late anti- 
quity added to the problem. The kind of truth the Stoics had in mind was 
moral and inward. As such it pointed to a reality which could not be fully 
expressed but only approached through the rigorous effort of the mind. 
This meant in effect that the truth became not single but multiple, depend- 
ing on the individual who pursued it. For the Stoics the result was, as 
Croll points out, ! “a highly imaginative portrayal of their relation with 
truth; and even those who professed to strive for clearness, and in fact 
did so, could not resist the temptation to convey the ardor of their souls 
in brevities, suppressions, and contortions of style which are in fact incon- 
sistent with a primary devotion to the virtue of perspicuity.” Furthermore, 
the Stoic felt the world to be an alien abode. Thus, finding it difficult 
to relate his inner quest to its outward show, literature served him either 
to express his private truths or to record the very partiality of his relation 
to the universe. The simpler and more public discipline of Christian dogma 
overthrew the Stoic pluralism, though it also fell heir to many of its 
rhetorical habits. Yet it is not so much in the manipulation of the minutiae 
of rhetoric as in the open design of the new genres as a whole, guided by 
theological principle, that we can appreciate Christian developments. 

We shall, for example, look in vain for a discussion of what consti- 
tutes a good homily or sermon, that literary creation which we in a later 
age recognize as one of the most original and successful productions of 
the Christian genius. The reasons for the absence lie in the complexity 
of its origin and in the variety of elements of which it is composed. In De 
Officiis Cicero had complained: 


"There are rules for oratory laid down by rhetoricians; there 
are none for conversation (sermo); and yet I do not know why there 
should not be. But where there are students to learn, teachers are 
found; there are none, however, who make conversation a subject 
of study, whereas pupils throng about the rhetoricians every- 
where. And yet the same rules that we have for words and sen- 
tences in rhetoric will apply also to conversation." ? 


1. P. 86. 
2. 1.132: contentionis praecepta rhetorum sunt, nulla sermonis, quamquam haud 
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If we class the style of such plain speech under the heading of &gé- 
Reva, we are brought into the circle of thought we have been discussing. 
Latin sermo in reference to Christian preaching would suggest that the 
sermon is ordinary speech between simple people. Of course, the word 
originally had no philosophical or theological significance. Greek ópia, 
beside its connotations of simple speech, has wider associations. éu.Ato. 
is the word Xenophon uses to describe the Socratic circle. Their activity 
is бібуєабом. The same two terms are used by Porphyry in speaking 
of the students of Plotinus.! Thus ёшо includes the element of fraternity 
as well as, in the strict sense, conversatio. We are drawn back to Plato. 
A homily is thus a kind of dialogue between a speaker and his audience. 
This set of ideas, in both Latin and Greek, becomes so strong as to 
predominate over the other line of tradition which sees the homily not 
in relation to dialogue but to oration. Here too Christianity could find 
support in contemporary rhetoric, for the authors whom Hermogenes 
and others propose as particularly worthy of imitation are Plato and 
Demosthenes, the representatives par excellence of the two genres. 

There is a major exception to the rule regarding the general absence 
of rhetorical theory in Christian texts. The letter is the earliest of the 
literary forms of the new religion to make its appearance. The popularity 
of letter-writing throughout the whole of the Greek middle ages is attested 
by the extensive collections of letters surviving to us from practically 
every major Greek author. Here we can see the dual inheritance of Chris- 
tian literature in still another form, for the letter-writer could point to 
the sanction of the New Testament itself while at the same time he conti- 











scio an possint haec quoque esse. Sed discentium studtis inveniuntur magistri, huic 
autem qui studeant, sunt nulli, rhetorum turba referta omnia; quamquam. quae verborum 
sententiarumque praecepta sunt, eadem ad sermonem. pertinebunt. (W. Миляв'я Loeb 
translation). Cicero is presumably following Panaetius of Rhodes. See WALSDORFF, 
111. The ultimate source is Peripatetic. See AuxusrorrE, Rhet. Г 12.1, 141352 ff. Cf. 
Ad Herenn. 3.13.23, and Carran, 196, note b. Elsewhere (Orator 6%) Crcrao says 
philosophical discourse should be called sermo rather than oratio because it is pure, 
without ferocity or shrewdness: mollis est enim oratio philosophorum et umbratilis 
nee sententiis nec verbis instructa popularibus nec vincta numeris sed soluta liberius ; 
nihil iratum habet, nihil invidum, nihil atroz, nihil miserabile, nihil astutum; casta. 
verecunda virgo incorrupta quodam. modo. itaque sermo potius quam oratio dicitur. 

1. Хехорном, Memor. АЛІ. 6, 12, 15, 18; et al. Роврнүвү, Vita Plot. 8.11 
Henny /ScuwyzEn: бодеүбдемос прос tive - - - мої сәугіреу tàs бшМос: also 18.6; 
фидобуть дЕ $ovxévat бу тоїс соуоусіоис. 
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nued the tradition represented by the letter-writers of the Second Sophis- 
tic such as Libanius and others. 1 

Such epistolographical theory as survives to us from late antiquity 
tends not to be independent but is included as addenda, so to speak, to 
more general literary or rhetorical comment. Our sources show that a 
tradition of thought regarding the letter did, however, exist. Theon, the 
earliest extant author to describe the system of progymnasmata taught 
in the schools, classes the letter among the forms of 7oxodc. 2 As we 
have noticed, this particular kind of composition involved the fictional 
re-creation of the thoughts and feelings of a historical or mythological 
figure at a critical point in his career, as for example, Achilles before 
rejoining the fight. Tt called, in other words, for entering into the condi- 
tions peculiar to a situation and to the psychology of the character in 
question. 

Theon's definition is revealing also from another point of view. The 
letter is one of three sub-headings of 70ozod«. The other two are pane- 
gyric and protreptie. Essentially this brings the letter into close associa- 
tion with the:homily, of which panegyric and protreptic are two key in- 
gredients: on the one hand the hymn to the Deity, on the other the 
appeal to the faithful to attend the ways of righteousness. Aristotle had 





1. Byzantine interest may be most conveniently noted by consulting Beck’s 
index (see Bibliography). Both pagan and Christian epistolography, the latter as 
witnessed in part on Egyptian papyri, have received increasing attention in recent 
years. We are as a result in a better position to mark the many commonplaces shared 
by the two traditions and to discern more clearly the relation between them. The 
bibliography on the letter is very extensive. The fullest account of the history of 
ancient epistolography is by J. SvkurRIs, RE - PW, Supplementband У, s.v. For 
the reception of the letter into Christian literature see K. ТивлерЕ, «Untersuchungen 
zum Ursprung und zur Geschichte der christlichen Poesie. II,» Jahrbuch für Antike 
und Christentum 5 (1962) 125-157, especially 148: «Der Brief ist die einzige Gattung 
die vom alten Christentum nicht nur in praxi und teilweise sondern per definitio- 
nem und als ganze übernommen und - offenbar gerade deswegen - besonders stark 
mit Hilfe umgedeuteter Bibelstellen erbaulich umgeformt worden ist.» See also 
Н. Koskennsemi, Studien zur Ideologie und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 
400 n.C., Helsinki 1956; б. Kannssox, Jdéologie et cérémoniel dans I’ épistolo- 
graphie byzantine, Uppsala 1959. On Chrysostom’s exegesis of St. Раш see p. 37, 
supra. 

2. Le., просотолойа: Progymnasmata 115.20 ff. Sp-H : бло 82 тобто тб убуог 
тўс youvactag пілте: мої тё тӛу тахутуориибу Adywy clog xxi vb тбу nporperecocv xad 
тё «y émotokixdy. Theon's date is probably late first /early second century A.D. 
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classed eulogy and invective as parts of epideictic.! Theon is in line with 
this tradition when he calls болох indicative (énSemtuxh) of 40 and 
тебу, ? The Christian homilist has the same object in view but changes 
the addressee: eulogy to God and to the pious, invective against the devil 
and the sinner. 

The common ground between letter and homily is seen also in their 
shared associations with the dialogue, itself regarded in rhetorical theory 
as the expression par excellence of тӛ 7Orx6v. 3 In the fullest account of 
the theory of letter-writing extant from antiquity Demetrius quotes 
Artemon, the reputed editor of Aristotle’s letters, as follows: 


“We should write dialogues and letters in the same way for 
the letter is as it were one half of the dialogue." 4 


Again, а tract on epistolography generally assigned to the fifth cen- 
tury calls the letter “a kind of ӛшдіс in writing of one absent person with 
another, fulfilling some utilitarian function.” 5 Such observations apply 


1. Rhet. 1358b12-18 : ілібекхтихоб 88 тё шіу ёполуос, тб 8 фбүос. 

2. 117.20 Sp-H: тобто тё үбџухсрх шмота HOdv хай тоббу ёладеіитіхбу ёсть. In 
the process the elimination of pagan poetical practice from the Greek literary scene 
was accelerated, for it was in poetry that т%4бос traditionally had found vital expres- 
sion. One result was the freer development of Christian hymnology, drawing not 
only from classical but from Oriental sources. Within the classical tradition itself 
nó0oc comes to be regarded as опе of the stylistic ingredients of letter-writing. SY- 
XUTRIS, «Probleme der byzantinischen Epistolographie,» Actes du IIIe congrès 
international d'études byzantines, Athens 1932, 303, goes so far as to say that epis- 
tolography is really poetry and should be so evaluated. He suggests that the proper 
interpretation of Byzantine literature depends on the relation between the conven- 
tional and the subjective, wherein subjective worth lies not in avoiding convention 
so much as in applying it {р. 309). 

3. Note the close connection between dialogue and $9oc in HERMOGENES, De 
Meth. Vehem. 455.1 : 8\одбүоо rroxh 10x01 Adyor. An anonymous Neoplatonist describes 
the dialogue as a kind of хӧсџос̧: «In the same way as a dialogue has different 
personages each speaking in character, so does the universe comprise existences of 
various nature expressing themselves in various ways»: WEsTERINK, Anon., 15.2. 

^4. Sect. 223: 'Артбшазу џёу обу ó тӛс ”АрстотФАоос ЯуоүрфФфас émortords quat бт. 
бей бу tH адтФ трбтир dSuddoydv те yodoew xol ёлївтоА®с' eivat yap Thy ітістоХфу olov то 
ётєроу uépoc тоб SiaAdyou. Further on the close relation between letter and dialogue 
in THRAEDE, op. cit., 147, note 100; and, with special reference to Seneca and Hora- 
tian satire, В. Hinzer, DerDialog, vol. 2, Leipzig 1895, 25 ff., 32 ff. On the dialogue 
in Patristic literature see M. Horrmann, Der Dialog bei den christlichen Schriftstel- 
lern der ersten vier Jahrhunderten. Texte und Untersuchungen No. 96, Berlin, 1966, and, 
mostrecently, B. R. Voss, Der Dialog in der frühchristlichen Literatur, Munich 1970. 

5. "Елистодшаїо Хадахтӯоєс ed. V. WEICHERT, Leipzig 1910, 14: èniotoh piv 
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io the Christian form as well, for it is precisely in epistolography that 
little distinction is made between the two traditions. This particular 
conceit appears already in St. Paul, who in addressing the Corinthians 
speaks of himself as absent in body but present in spirit! and the tenacity 
of the sentiment is such that in the eleventh century Psellus can call 
the letter an ctSwAov (image) of the absent person.? We may recall too 
that St. Paul's Epistles are not merely written messages, but were meant 
to be read aloud to the congregation. Hence they spoke to it with the 
exhortative power of the homily. J Thessalonians 5:27 says, “I charge 
you by the Lord that His epistle be read unto all the holy brethren,” 9 
and we may note that our handbooks of Christian literature can list many 
sermons produced in letter form.* 

At the same time there are differences in the reception of letter and 
homily. The sermon was a new instrument, molded by absorbing many 
elements drawn from the rich variety of ancient literature. Though the 
letter is one of the major influences in the development of the sermon, 
its own history shows it to be the product of a more wholesale assimila- 
tion from earlier models. We may usefully distinguish the formal aspect 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, which they owe to their Hellenistic forebears, 
from the Epistles viewed as simple instruments of communication. ë The 
ancient letter had served the cause of philosophy—witness Plato's Epis- 





обу ёст бша ты éyyphuuotog @тбутос прос @тбут® xal yoebdn вхолӛу ExrAnpoton. 
On the vexed question of authorship (Libanius? a student of his named Proclus, 
otherwise unknown?) see WzrcuEnT, p. xxv; differently, Syxutris, RE-PW, 
Supplementband V, s.v. Epistolographie, col. 191. Cf. Јоѕерн Ruacenpytes, four- 
teenth century, 3.559.4 М: длаууєма yep ёст. xal було; pthov прӧс Флоу ў ётситтоАЛ. 

1. I Cor. 5:8: гі yàp хой тў сорхі dren, 4229. тб nyebari obv buty elu. Further 
parallels in THRAEDE, op. cit., 141 ff. 

2. The passage deserves quotation in full for its use of vocabulary tying tog ether 
the various strands of thought under discussion: Epistle 11, Meo. BifA. V, Paris 
1876, 242 ӘлтнАв: 2210 џёу yàp 6 Хбуос ӧт: бор етой ты тђу тоб флбутог бфіу, pav- 
cucrobpevos abri xal топобиємос" об why @рхеї прос єдфросбутує Adyov ў pavtacia, 4228. 
тоб фФифбуо» просотоо elSmddv ёст: тб ctxoviCduevoy - - - тарбутєс Lev 810 tig xard про- 
conoy plac, бтбутес 88 бі éxtovoAOv билАЛусошвУ - - - имати Y&p tov фійом ӛтежоуі- 
Yetar xal тӛу уарохтфра ёєіхуосі тїс Exelvou фоуйс- -- 6 рам &mAoUg Абүос xarà TÒ ётї- 
тәуӛу дпоуубідеєтої хой ob ud. capnviter tov Хғүоуто: 6 8” EmroAquxtog thy évBidÜevoy 
џоррђу Фхотолобтод тоб үр@фоутос, etc. 2у5.40етос and Крфоуос are Hermogenes' terms 
for describing Sincerity, 352.16. 

3. ёуори е бубіс tov Корі дмаумваддуам thy фпстодіу пӛсіу тос @8єАфоїс. 

4, See the list and remarks in Моврех, op. cit., 538, note 2. 

5. TuRAEDE, Op. cit., 148. 
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iles—and was decked out with a host of rhetorical paraphernalia. Hence 
jt could now be enlisted in the service of theology and, insofar as it was, 
may be said to have satisfied the demand for сєџубтус. дфідхем, on the 
other hand, was served by St. Paul’s letters in their second capacity and 
nurtured a more direct emotional appeal in terms recognizable from daily 
experience. This same dual source of strength carries over into the 
sermon with its celebration of both the majesty and the philanthropy 
of the Christian message. + 

Greek literature shows a remarkable continuity of stylistic theory 
regarding the letter. Demetrius asks that it be “plain in style” (ісумбс); 
like the dialogue, “it should abound”, he says, ` 


“in glimpses of character. It may be said that everyone reveals 
his own soul in his letters. In every other form of composition 
it is possible to discern the writer's character but in none so clearly 
as in the epistolary. The length of a letter, no less than its style, 
must be kept within due bounds. Those that are too long---are 
not letters but treatises with the heading “Му dear so-and-so’. 
---There should be a certain degree of ,freedom in the structure 
of a letter.--- We must also remember that there are epistolary 
topics as well as an epistolary style.--- A letter is designed to be 
the heart’s good wishes in brief. It is the exposition of a simple 
subject in simple terms. Ornament, however, it may have in the 
shape of friendly bits of kindly advice, mixed with a few good 
proverbs. This last is the only philosophy admissible in it, the 
proverb being the wisdom of a people, the wisdom of the world. 
But the man who utters sententious maxims and exhortations 
seems to be no longer talking familiarly in a letter but to be speak- 
ing ex cathedra. - -- We may remark that from the point of view 
of expression the letter should be a compound of two styles, the 
graceful and the plain." ? 


1. A similar association appears in the history of the Byzantine letter. бүкот- 
віз, «Probleme,» 206, calls attention to two forms: 1) the rhetorical letter of the 
late Empire, and 2) the Christian letter (St. Paul), and points out that in the suc- 
ceeding centuries the two sometimes combine, as in the case of the Cappadocian 
letter-writers, and sometimes, as in late Byzantium, move apart. 4 

2. Sect. 227 ff. : тАейстоу 82 Еуето т HOtxdy ў 2тастоХ), болер xal ó 8ёмйАоүос' oys- 
80у yàp elxdva Ехаотос THe &00тоб puys үрбех Thy émororhy. хай Есті шеу xal 25 бо» 
26үоо поутӧс̧ ідеї rò 1004 тоб үрффоутос, 8E о0беубе 85 обтос, бс morore. тӧ SE шбує- 


бос соуєстблбо cf; Фтистолйс, бетер xul 4 Age. at 88 dyav шяхрой--- 09--- ітпетодоі 
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Under the Second Sophistic the letter becomes the vehicle for the 
discussion of its own style. Philostratus finds the letters of Herodes Atti- 
cus commendable for their delineation of character but notes that their 
author fails in the matter of style by being on occasion excessively Attic . 
and sometimes too common in his speech. The letter, says Philostratus, 
should strike a mean. The beauty of its form lies in its formlessness. It 
should not be too long unless there is good reason by way of including 
all the necessary points. 

“Ап honest clarity is the touchstone for all language, especially 
of the letter. Whether we are granting favors or asking them, 
agreeing or attacking or are in love, we shall more easily persuade 
if our expression is clear, and we shall express ourselves clearly 
and without meanness if we describe ordinary things in a novel 
way and novel things in an ordinary way.” 1 








үбуомто йу, 422% соүүрціятю, ть xalpew Еуоута тробүгүроццшіуоу. - - -xal wh суут еі 
AeAócÜc р022оу.- - -eldévon бі ур), бту обу, gpuyvela шбуоу 2228. nal лр%үрт@® тома. èm- 
стоћмий істіу.---ф0офрбуцбіс үйр т Povera єїмох d émoror} обутошос, xal тері бллоб 
лрёуротос ExGeors хой іу dvduaaw ӛлддіс. хос̧ шбутої отс ať тє фідімой ф\офроуй- 
cere xal тумо reporpton дмобаюа" хай тобто үйр póvov ёуёвтө ath софбу, Stórt Sypotixdv 
ті ёст ў пароциа мод xowdy, 6 B& үуородоүйу xol тротретбреуос об BU Enero т 
заЖобуть Ёоіхєу, 22% илуауфс (Rhys Roberts comments: «The reference is to the 
god who spoke words of warning or rebuke from a lofty stage-machine, on which a 
solemn Aóyog протрелтіхёс was felt to be more appropriate than a homely бш. A 
letter must not be a sermon, except in the Horatian sense of a ‘talk’. Nor must it be 
a lecture.» The Christian sermon is of course all of these). хавбло» è шеціуво 4 im- 
сто) xarà thy брилуєіау бу бооїу yapazthpow тобтом, тоб тє Yuplevrog жо} тоб loyvoð. 
G.M.A. Gruse’s translation. 

1. Letter 1, 257-258 Kavszn. The full text runs as follows : тфу ётистоАМибу yapo- 
хтўр® тоў Adyou иет тоос TaraLods ёрбт® wor 8охобоъ 8›єсхёфбол фідовбфом рем 6 Tux- 
эєўс xal Alov, стралтубу 82 Вробтос À ёф Вробтос g тб ітистӘОӘОғім Еурйто, paontov 
8& 6 Өєспліёсіос Мбоуос, èv ole éméoredrev одтбс прос үйр тб nerpipéve tod Aóyov жой т 
ESpaitov тоб ouc ёутетолото тос Үрдіціжсім” ёттброу 8° ğpiora цу "Нофдтує 5”АӨлуой- 
ос éngotedrev, Әлераттех оу 88 xol bmephardyv Әуліттез тоААЛоуоб тоб третоутос entre 
MW yapauriipos. Set yàp aivesbar тбуу emororéy тім бом бттихотбром реу озде 
Еоупбестером 8& ӛттихісеос, хай боухеїаво pay nontinc, тоб 88 &Bpod uh бтфдем, iyé- 
то òè «à =8сулиоу èv тё wh ёсулиотісдал" єї үйр вулиатобису, фїотцеїв@@ Зббореу, 
ФЛотцііо 8E бу ётистодў) petpamtddec. мбхдом 8% флоторуебем ёу иё тойс Врозуотероло тбу 
2тистолбу соуурб, {ух тобто уобу Å Beaxuhoyiu Фроста ёс Фу AYO пёс стеу 
осо" т@у Ф ёс Шўхос nponypévav ёллстоћбуу ё6олреїу yeh xiouc: dyauatindtepov yee 
3 хит Emocorhy тобто, zy el wh mov ёлі телеотйс тӧу éneotarpéveay À aoXAxQelv déo 
тӛ mposionudva ў соүх\їсо тӛ Eni mor vóna. софђуєю 8” dati) uev Түсіру бтамтос 
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The comments are very much in the Aristotelian tradition of criti- 
cism, which Philostratus shares with Demetrius. At the same time Phi- 
lostratus is suggesting wider uses for the letter when he says it can be 
long if it must, when he catalogues the possibilities of its content, and 
when he speaks of its style in terms that apply not to the letter alone 
but to all discourse. 

The first discussion regarding the letter to meet us in a Christian 
author appears in Gregory of Nazianzus. Nicobulus, his niece’s husband, 
had asked Gregory to define the principles of epistolography. The close 
connection with the pagan ideal is readily apparent: 


“Of those who write letters, since this is what you ask, some 
write at too great а length, and others err on the side of deficiency; 
and both miss the mean, like archers shooting at a mark and send- 
ing some shafts short of it and others beyond it; for the missing 
is the same though on opposite sides. Now the measure of letters 
is their usefulness; and we must neither write at very great length 
when there is little to say, nor very briefly when there is a great 
deal.---This is my opinion as to brevity; as to perspicuity it is 
clear that one should avoid the oratorical form as much as possible 
and lean rather to the chatty; and, to speak concisely, that is 
the best and most beautiful letter which can convince either an 
unlearned or an educated reader; the one, as being within the reach 
of the many; the other, as above the many; and it should be intel- 
ligible in itself. It is equally disagreeable to think out a riddle and 
to have to interpret a letter. 

The third point about a letter is grace: and this we shall safe- 
guard if we do not write in any way that is dry and unpleasing or 
unadorned and badly arranged and untrimmed, as they call it; 
as for instance a style destitute of maxims and proverbs and pithy 
sayings, or even jokes and enigmas, by which language is sweet- 
ened. Yet we must not seem to abuse these things by an excessive 
employment of them.---Figures of speech we shall admit, but 
few and modest. Antitheses and balanced clauses and nicely divi- 
ded sentences we shall leave to the sophists, or if we do sometimes 
admit them, we shall do so rather in play than in earnest. 


ходаттбуєус, xal &moAoyoóusvot хай Epdivtes Sov хеїсодем, Hy сафӧс ёррлуебсошеу" 
ca. 88 Epnveicoper май £c civehelag, Йу «àv уоубЕутоу тӛ uiv xoà модус ppdowpev, 
cà дЕ холуй xowüc. See note 4, p. 109. 
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Му final remark shall be one which I heard a clever man make 
about the eagle, that when the birds were electing a king, and came 
with various adornment, the most beautiful point about him was 
that he did not think himself beautiful. This point is to be espe- 
cially attended to in letter-writing, to be without adventitious 
ornament and as natural as possible. 

So much about letters I send you by a letter; but perhaps 
you had better not apply it to myself, who am busied about more 
important matters. The rest you will work out for yourself, as 
you are quick at learning, and those who are clever in these mat- 
ters will teach you.” 1 

“Those who are clever in these matters” are of course the sophists, 
and Gregory’s “more important matters” no doubt have to do with his 
Christian mission. The document is a marvellous tour de force in that its 
technique is an example of precisely that which it advocates. The fable 
regarding the eagle, the image drawn from archery, the simple elegance 
of the language, the familiar conceit of criticizing the sophists, the loose- 





1. Letter 51, PG 37, 105: <бу урифбутом émoroddc, ёле) хай тобто leto, of шеу 
рихрбтери үрйфоовім лєр elxdc, of 8& xol Mav ёудеёстери, xol dupdcepor тої petplov 
Siapaprdvovar, бстер тӛу охотібу of тобєбоутєс, dy те sow négmaotv, dv тє Ўлерпёрто- 
aw: тд үйр &xovoyydvew Їсоу, xdv dnb тфу будутбом үйүт. Есті 88 шётроу ёлистолбу ў 
урейм, мой обте шххрбтеро үроттбоу, об wh под тӛ трфүшхта, обте puxporoyntéov, буба; 
тоді. -- -nepi pèv Sh оуутошас тобто угууфамо" тері È оортугімс ёхєТуо үубрциоу, dct 
xe фефусута тб Хоүоє13 с, 8соу ёудёуєтол, | Уоу гіс Tò Aarixdy ӛтохдімеім, хой ty? simo 
соутброс, airy тбу émotordy ӛрісті мод xddrota Ехоова, й) dv мой, тду lBrorny nelly, 
хой ту meradevpévoy, тӛу èv фо хатб vobc толоо обом, тфу 8& фс ӛтер Tobe холоос, 
xal й отббеу ууфрціос. dpolog yàp ğxæpoy xx үрїфоу voeiatat хой ёпистохђу брулуєоєаво 
трітоу ёсті тӛу ёлістолду ў убріс" тобтуу 8& puadEouey, єї phre помтбтаєт Enpdk xol dgé- 
ито: үрдфоциғу À xal dxarrdmora, бхбсрлтб te хой бибрђто, 8 8% Хүєтол, otov 8% yva- 
uv xal пароцибу уші ӛлорбеүшӛтоу éxtéc, Еті B& cxopydray хой alwypdrav, оїс 9 
26үос xarracyhunclverat, иЛүтє Моу тойтоц; фолуоцієво xoraypdpevor - ~ = «porc бі mapade- 
Edueba pv, drtyag BE, xal tabtag оох dvaroyivroug. йутідєто хой nápioa хад iodxwra 
софістоїс &xoppliousv: єї 8& тоо ход параЛ4фоциеу, с xaramaitovres нідом тобто то- 
hooper ў влоо84боутес. терис тоб Adyou, бтер тӛу хошфбу туос ўхоосо: тері тоб бетоб 
2ғүоутос, fina Explvoveo пері Baotreiag ої Spvibes xoi Хо; dog хоу Exutobs ховрл- 
Gaycec, бт Exelvou xáXXocoy Фу тӘ wh ойєсбо ходду «уол. тобто x&v тойс Emotohais pd- 
Mora түрлүгіоу, тё dX. oto cov хай бт. ёүүотёто тоб х@т® phar. тос0т% cor тері Ent- 
столбу бс BU ётїстоАйс nap’ huv, xxl тобто lows 09 трос ђрбу, оїс тё ello arov- 
Saletan. cera 58 олутбс те фідотомїаєс chuabhe ду жой of тері тобто хошрої бідабовту, 
Translation by C.G. Browne and J.E. Swattow in A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Second Series, vol. 7 edd. P. SCHAFF 
and Н. Wace, New York 1894, p. 476. 
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ness of the grammar, the frankness of tone: all contribute to creating 
the kind of style which Gregory prescribes for a letter, that it be terse, 
clear, and gracious. 

The habit of commenting upon the proper style for the genre is con- 
tinued in the fifth century by Isidore of Pelusium. “The style of letter- 
writing”, he says, 

“should be neither so completely unembellished nor decked 
out in luxuriance and daintiness, for in the one case it is vulgar, 
in the other extravagant. Ornament in moderation with a view 
to both utility and beauty is best.” 1 


The remarks of Philostratus, Gregory, and Isidore, at the same time 
that they echo earlier ideals of epistolography, seem actually to go beyond. 
Their comments might apply to other kinds of writing as well. We meet 
this enlargement once more in the ninth century. In the large number of 
letter collections which Photius reviews, both pagan and Christian, the 
list of qualities admired might be said to constitute over-all ideals of 
Greek writing style as evolved and set forth in the handbooks.? Just as 
the homily assimilated to itself many formerly distinct types of litera- 
ture, so the Greek letter comes to bear the burden of a much greater num- 
ber of literary needs. The acme of this trend is reached in the late Byzan- 
tine tradition which catalogues one hundred and thirteen different kinds 
of letter. З 

The proliferation of epistolography in later Greek literature reflects 
in part the effect of Christianization, for the criteria under which letters 
were composed were in line with the inherent dualism of the literary 
standard of late antiquity. Like the homily, the letter aimed at both sim- 
plicity and dignity, the combination which, resting on Biblical support, 
enjoyed the added sanction of rhetorical theory. Further, the developing 
exegetical literature of the new religion is guided by impulses similar to 
those which affect the widening province of the letter in its new Christian 





1. Book 5, Letter 133, PG 78, 1404: 6 еластодцієйог уорахтфр unre паутітову 
axdountos Есте pate why еіс брофіу xexoounudvos À трофіїм. тб ёз үйр едтеліс, тӛ SE 
ӛтеірбходоу" ті дё uecolac мемосуї)явом xal прос ypetav xul meds х®ААос йриєї. 

2. See B. Laourpas, «Пораттрфвг ті тоб yapuxriipoc ту ізистолФу тоб Do- 
alou,» "Елетпоїс ‘Eragelac BvCavtwüv Lnovddv 21 (1951) 74-109. Depending on the 
author, a letter may show ўдоуй, ісус, похубттє, үйре; in style it may be &zAoüc, 
бехис, Bpayic, $80c, AOixdc, xoudds, Axwnpóc, mOavdc. 

3. “Еливтодінаіо) Хаооятфоес, 34 ff. WEICHERT. 
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setting. One is struck by the great amount of exegesis cast in a form which 
emphasizes the personal relation between author and audience. A theo- 
logian will respond to student or friend puzzling over a problem of Holy 
Writ. Similarly, apologetic tracts are often replies to individual pagan 
opponents. Exegesis is by definition simplifying and the ideals of clarity 
and truth are enlisted now in support of the elucidation and confirmation 
of the Christian message. 

The versatility of the letter and the range of interests and values 
to which it gave voice cannot fail to impress. The wondrous variety of its 
technique; its historical value as a document for the reconstruction of 
political, ecclesiastical, social, and cultural history in terms of its basic 
denominator, the persons engaged in it; the richness of its imagery; the 
subtlety of its tones: all attest the high success with which it realized the 
high goals set for it. The letter sought and attained throughout its long 
course the definition of то 70:xóv, the manifestation of character caught 
at a moment in time, and in so doing met the call of the late antique and 
Byzantine age for ethical statement. Its emphasis on psychological 
factors and its manipulation of hardened literary forms into new yet con- 
servative syntheses are key features in the process by which the new 
cultural discipline of Christianity sought to fill the place vacated by the 
destruction of the old. 

Yet the Greek letter paid a price for its devotion to $08oc. Despite 
its charm, it sometimes gives the impression of being merely an education- 
al exercise; sometimes, also, it smacks too much of literature and not 
enough of life. [ts main concerns were indeed legitimate: it gave itself 
over to the values and norms of life, such as form the interests of the edu- 
cational program of every age. These concerns illustrate the close link 
between the literary genres and the stylistic training by which they were 
nourished. Still, the very connection might stifle more spontaneous 
literary growth. We have, however, in the final analysis to assess its a- 
chievement on its own terms. The letter devoted itself to character, 
certainly, but at a distance, objectified or, one might say, externalized. 
Interest comes to center not on the expression of character but on its 
definition, or rather, the definition of a characteristic moment in the 
fortunes of the persons involved. ! Person and event, as it were, become 








1. A similar attitude informs the development of the Christian epigram. See A. 
D. Komines, «Bu avrwov ієрӧу extypappa хой of ёпгүрарратопоюі,» "Абтпий. 28100 
Фатофбу xal pelernudtov, 3, Athens 1966, 
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one, and it is useful to note that somewhat the same attitude informs the 
objective, synthesizing treatment of language in Hermogenes. 

It is, however, not only personal character that is in question here. 
Christianity brought with it a new conception, theidea of universal history 
actualized in the central fact of the Incarnation of Christ. The supreme 
event of his Passion compelled a re-evaluation of human affairs in terms 
of relation to it. Auerbach remarks, “The here and now is no longer a mere 
link in an earthly chain of events; it is simultaneously something which 
has always been and which will be fulfilled in the future; and strictly, in 
the eyes of God, it is something eternal, something omni-temporal, some- 
thing already consummated in the realm of fragmentary earthly event.” 1 
As has often been recognized, pagan philosophies of history with their 
quest for causal connections in the life of mankind give way before a view 
which sees the events of history already justified in the vastness of time 
between Creation and the Last Judgment. God and His world are: this 
is the point of departure from which the Christian proceeded to under- 
stand the pattern of existence. In the process the raison d'être of literature 
is itself transformed. It can no longer be the expression of new truths 


produced by man's creative insight. The Creation has already taken - 


place and marked its climax in Christ. What is required now is the char- 
acterization (ўбдолойх) of the given cosmos. If epistolography is one 
manifestation of the new order, an even more vital development makes 
itself felt in the literature of the Church. The divine character of the uni- 
verse will be extolled in limitless variations, all reporting man's attempt 
to come to grips with its infinitude and all realizing it, at least for their 
fragmented moment of time. The fertile rhetoric of the Byzantine Aca- 
thistos Hymn or the poetry of Romanus the Melode, for example, be- 
speaks the pious intensity (z&0oc)? with which the author seeks after ever 


4. E. AuznBAGH, Mimesis. The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, 
trans]. W.R. Tnasx, Princeton 1953, 74. See also his index s.e. figural interpreta- 
tion.I acknowledge here a general debt to this influential study. Maximus CONFES- 
sor, Thal. 7, PG 90, 284A, calls attention to the confusion of tenses in the Bible: 
Éüoc dort тї Гриф tobe ypóvouc ието22бвоғім хой clc 2О7)очс етадоцівймєм xal тбу 
Шоуто бс тороутибто xol tov парфууибти фо wédrovea хой тӛу дуєстбута elc tov mpd 
«%тоў xal per’ òròv урбуоу Ехфоугіу. 

2. In the tradition of criticism 8oc and табос, following Aristotle’s lead, Rhet. 
1888b31 ff., are regularly discussed together. xáfoc is the expression of deeper emo- 
tion, 400g its more steady, urbane, and external display. Our period changes the 
basis of discussion so that emphasis is put almost exclusively on 9005, ботой, and 
related concepts. л®бо continues to be treated—Hermogenes speaks of it often— 
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new epithets and new modes of description for keeping ever before him 
the high majesty of his holy theme. 

The same emotions are evoked by the church service. The Byzantine 
liturgy gave the Christian the opportunity of participating in a surpass- 
ingly moving experience not merely as part of a congregation but as a 
meniber of a chorus in а drama unfolding before his eyes, a participant 
who through hymn and response voiced the depth of his religious emotion. 
Here surely zá8oc, the subjective yet disciplined feeling of the heart in 
the presence of God, reigns supreme, though we recover it with difficulty 
across the span of time. + 

To be sure, poetry has no exclusive claim on т@бос. We need to look 
deeper. т4бос returns to Greek literature in late antiquity through a 
conception of the living power of the logos with which words are now in- 
vested and the function of which they aim to serve. No doubt the popular 
Second Sophistic habits of public recital of one's literary productions 
contributed to a sense of the emotional vitality of the spoken word rein- 
forced by intonation and gesture. It is, however, the very way words 
are looked upon that changes. ? In a society which paid increasing atten- 
tion to qualities of allegiance, in which one was either pagan or Christian, 





but in a framework in which 70oc predominates. Thus, the progymnasmata recognize 
three types of ўӨботойж, опе 0:3, another табутией, and а third рахті): |Невмос. ] 
21.40; Арнтном., 35.2; Nrcouaus, 65.14. This restriction surely imposed rules 
upon the freedom of passionate utterance, but it also supplied that utterance with. 
the advantages of rhetorical control. A contemporary attempt at interaction along 
these lines appears in the non-Christian prose literature of the novel. In Apuleius’ 
description of rapture before the mysteries of Isis, for example, which is cast in the 
first person, definition and expression are meant to coalesce. Cf. Metamorph. 11.3 ff., 
8 ff., 27 ff. On the religious implications of the novel in Greek see В. MERKELBACH, 
Roman und Mysterium, Munich 1962. For л4бос in ‘Longinus’ see next note. Some 
useful comments оп the late antique definitions of 70oc - табос by J. Е. Lock woo», 
«Нд 2456 and Dinarchus,» Classical Quarterly 23(1929) 180-185; full discus- 
sion jn Voir, 131-152. 

1. In ‘Longinus’ this appears as a combination of бфос (generally parallel to 
Hermogenes’ seuvérng) and méfog: 127.6; 144.27; 154.10; et al See Н. Lacken- 
BACHER, «Die Behandlung des 70005 in тері бфоос,» Wiener Studien 33 (1911 ) 213-223. 

2. J. Rabinowitz sees similar forces at work in the Old Testament, pointing out 
that the very notion of words is different. They donot merely communicate but have 
a dynamie power as God's wil: «Towards A Valid Theory of Biblical Hebrew 
Literature,» in The Classical Tradition. Literary Studes in Honor of Harry Caplan 
ed. L. WarLacn, Ithaca, New York 1966, 315-328. Christian thought seems to have 
reached a similar position both through the adoption of the Old Testament and 
through developments in late classical rhetorical and philosophical theory. 
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Roman or barbarian, Greek or Latin, the feeling of commitment to one’s 
chosen or inherited form of reality colors indiscriminately all expressions 
of life. In such a setting a sense of the natural force of language and the 
immediacy of its symbols with their objects helps identify and reserve 
man’s place in the scheme of a living and variable universe. Supported 
by the Christian doctrine of the Logos become living and suffering flesh, 
the essence of literature undergoes a profound transformation. In passing 
from the pagan to the Christian age we pass from theories of rhetoric to a 
universal theory of logos in the definition of which rhetoric will play a 
key role. God’s creation of a singularly vibrant cosmos of harmonizing 
parts not only helps compel a reconciliation between philosophy and 
rhetoric but seeks also in its own way to unite 500; and má0oc, the two 
sides of the human spirit. Propriety (tò трёлоу) shifts its emphasis away 
from the call for the discovery of the most effective relation between 
words and circumstance, looking toward some oratorical end. 1 The homo- 
geneity of the Christian cosmos assumes this relationship from the start- 
Propriety lies now in the recognition of the unique validity of every legiti- 
mate linguistic resource, decked out in fitting rhetorical dress, for con- 
veying in its multiplicity the grand meaning of creation. The adapta- 
tion is not a forced one. It takes place through a core of common interest 
in the pagan as well as Christian thought of the time. Mediaeval theorists, 
far.from discarding older habits, continue to prescribe the pagan formu- 
lae, but the function of these is now subtly enlarged and enhanced. Ulti- 
mately, the eurthythmie dynamism of literature, regarded as in its own 
right expressive of a higher mystic symphony of existence, will impress 
and excite the mind of Byzantium. 

The new Christian philosophy of history required that a way be 
found to represent the supra-temporal valence of events. It is here that 
the various tropical and figural tactics carefully elaborated by ancient 
rhetoric come into their own. Allegory, emphasis, figure, metaphor, meto- 
nymy, symbol, trope: all such conceptions and habits of language now 
contribute in their distinctive ways to the assessment of the human as 
part of the scheme of superhuman value in accordance with the terms of 
Christian history. The personages and events of the Old Testament 
through the technique of typology are manipulated so as to prefigure the 
life of Christ and his kingdom. In such an atmosphere there lurks the 
danger that the present, while acquiring significance, loses reality. In 


1. See p. 41. 
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principle, however, the reality of events—and literature is just such an 
event—lies precisely їп their significance. The Byzantine view recognized 
à point of juncture in the vertical plane of existence which it designa- 
ted, as we shall see in a later chapter, by the rhetorical term “emphasis”. 
Indeed, rhetoric helped to reinforce this sense of the ambivalence of life, 
and the large number of surviving works on figures and tropes attests 
the vitality of Byzantine feeling for all periods. 

In addition, two of the key Forms in Hermogenes’ list, Dignity and 
Amplitude, are permeated by the same instinct. 2 They may well owe 
their popularity to this very fact, for in following Hermogenes! prescrip- 
tions for achieving Dignity the Byzantines were well aware that divi- 
nity is expressible only through metaphor. Further, in Hermogenes’ 
scheme the chief Sentence of Amplitude calls for reference to the part as 
well as the whole'and to species as well as genus, categories which both 
Cicero and Quintilian discuss under the heading of metaphor. Thus 
Dignity and Amplitude cater to the Byzantine desire to see the world 
whole, to characterize though rhetoric the sublime oecumene of which 
they recognized themselves a part. It is not for nothing that in rhetorical 
theory the synonym for ўботоіїх is што. 4 The identification will 
attain its fullest meaning in the life of Byzantium and its citizens as 
themselves representative of the reality of the cosmos. That the sentiment 
has a profound moral base appears also in another way. One of the stan- 
dard types of allegorical interpretation is тротолоүіх. This Origen defines 
as having to do with vyh, that is, the “spiritual” interpretation of 
Scripture. 5 

Besides the letter special interest attaches to still another literary 
form which in becoming Christianized attempts to give utterance to the 





1. See pp. 160-162. 

2. On Dignity see p. 129; on Amplitude, p. 134. The equivalent of this combina- 
tion in ‘Longinus’ is бфос - atEnoug, wherein бфос is a kind of vertical amplification 
(80рџо) and «лош; опе of number: 127.9 ff. : xettru тб pèv бфос av Sikpyorre, RT ой- 
Enoug хой бу mihas. 81d хеїмо міу хау vouar svi тод дс, fj 88 тӛутос perà TOSÓTNTOG 
xxl meptovolag tivdg ©фїстжтол. Оп айЕтсїс see рр. 76, 135, 141, 159. 

3. QUINTILIAN, 8.6.13; CICERO, De Oratore 3.168. So too ‘Longinus’ says that 
бфос, náfoc, and трбтос produce a kind of иёүєбос: 127.6-8. See р. 141. 

4. QUINTILIAN, 9.2.58 : imitatio morum alienorum, quae bonora vel, ut alii malunt, 
шито dicitur. 

5. See LAMPE, s.v. трополоуіх and duyixdc. ORIGEN, De Principis, Book 4,11, 
PG 11, 364B. See Н. Carran, «The Four Senses of Seriptural Interpretation,» 
Speculum & (1929) 285, 
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feeling of the beholder in the contemplation of beauty. The ёхфросьс— 
the root meaning of “revelation” suggests its purpose—has sources deep 
in the Hellenistic age. Fundamentally it is a description of people, places, 
or things, though in its later history it becomes limited primarily to archi- 
tecture and other works of art. It is also one of the progymnasmata 
and, interestingly enough, requires two of the stylistic virtues sometimes 
applied to the letter, сафіуємх and дмфруєм 1 As with so many of the 
literary formulae of late antiquity it becomes affected by the interest in 
the personal. The гхфр®сєс of the fourth-century Callistratus show him 
to have been among the first, so far as we can determine, to subordinate 
the description of the object to the praise of the artist himself. ? The sixth 
century proceeded even further. Procopius' account of the cathedral of 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople includes a description of the effect of 
the structure on the viewer. З A related attempt to express the feeling of 
the beholder may be seen in the epigrams, particularly by Agathias, 
from the same period. * The opportunity which the ёхрросіс offered for 
evoking the inner experience of the beholder before the sacred objects of 
his religion made it a popular literary form in Byzantium. It is received 
early into the homily, and whole sermons are in form actually ёхфрќсе:с 
of a new church or an especially beautiful set of icons or mosaics. 5 If we 
recall that the homily is part of the liturgical drama, we can appreciate 
the contribution which the ёхрросьс made to the beauty of the divine 
service and its effect on the emotions of those participating in it. Nor can 
we doubt that the ground for expressing this mystical feeling was prepared 


1. ІНкямов.1 Progymnasmata 23.9. Cf. also the recommendation by 'Longi- 
nus’ of the use of фоутосіол or eidaronorter (?ботовол) because they supply vividness 
(ємфруємо): 131.8 ff. 

2. See the articles on «Ekphrasis» Бу Ө. Downey in Reallexikon [йг Antike 
und Christentum and A. Нонімес in Reallexikon für byzantinischen Kunst; also J. 
Paum, Bemerkungen zur Ekphrase in der griechischen Literatur, Hum. Vetenskaps- 
Samf. in Uppsala, Ársbok 1965-1966, 108-211. Callistratus’ text is regularly printed 
together with Philostratus’ Zmagines. 

3. De Aed. 1.4 tf. 

4. See Book 9 of the Palatine Anthology, passim. 

5. See, for example, the tenth and seventeenth homilies of Photius, the one on 
the church of the Theotokos in Constantinople, the other on an image of the Virgin 
in Hagia Sophia (ed. B. Laounpas, Фөтіов "Оридіа, Thessalonica, 1959); also а 
description of a mosaic in the monastery of Kauleas, and of a church of S. Zaoutzes 
by Leo the Wise (ed. Аклктов, Аёо>тос тоб Хороб Iavvyngisol (sic) Aóyot, Athens 
1868, 245-46; 275). 
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in part by Neoplatonic notions of the ecstasy of the soul in its ascent to the 
contemplation of the cosmos. The Platonic dialogue which Iamblichus 
put first in his curriculum of instruction and to which the philosophers 
of the day gave much of their attention is the First Alcibiades, the themes 
of which, as Proclus informs us,! are self-knowledge and the nature of man. 
Studies of late antiquity have a way of leading one back again and 
again to Plato and his successors, for philosophy and religion are never 
far apart in the Platonic scheme. Synesius’ letter to Hypatia ranks phi- 
losophers and ecclesiastics together in their attacks upon him for using 
too much rhetoric in his works. ? The schools of philosophy and the Church 
could indeed find much on which to agree as against rhetoric, but they 
had also to come to terms with it for their own needs. The phrase “Neopla- 
tonic sophist” might be a useful designation for those in the pagan phi- 
losophical tradition who, whether out of vocational need or personal 
inclination, involved themselves more in rhetoric than in philosophy. 
The power of the rhetorical tradition moves into the sixth century 
with undiminished force. Neoplatonism yields to Christianity, its school 
in Athens closed by imperial decree, but the rhetorical and philosophical 
interests it had done so much to foster continue. Neoplatonic sophists 
are no more. Their place will be taken by Christian sophists, of the sort 
that had been active at Gaza in the late fifth and early sixth centuries. 
The center reflects some of the cultural currents we have been examining. 
A few remarks concerning the activities of some of its scholars may bein 
order by way of rounding out our survey of late antique rhetoric. 
Aeneas, a slightly younger contemporary of Procopius of Gaza, has 
left us a number of letters as well as a fictitious dialogue entitled Theo- 
phrastus which deals with the immortality of the soul and resurrection. 
It draws on both pagan and Christian sources, in the one instance Neopla- 
tonism, in the other largely Gregory of Nyssa. The title carries a revealing 
textual difficulty: one branch of the manuscript tradition refers to Aeneas 
as а софістўс, while another calls him a “Platonic Christian” (Плото- 
vuxóc yptotiavéc). З He himself would probably have found it difficult to 


1. In I Alcib. 11.11 УУввтевінк. See W. O'NEILL, Proclus: Alcibiades І. A 
Translation and Commentary, The Hague 1965, p. vii, and R. Asmus, Der Alkibia- 
des-Kommentar des Iamblichos als Haupiquelle für Kaiser Julian. Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philologisch-Historische Klasse 8 
(1917), No. 3, especially introductory pages. 

2. Letter 153, PG 66, 1553-1557. 

3. Text: Enea di Gaza. Teofrasto ed. М.Е. Согомхл, Naples 1958. 
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choosé, so interwoven аге the two strands in his time. His letters, cast in 
а compressed and difficult style, give a decided impression of stiltedness. 
He often refers to them as Абусь 1 so that the sharp distinction which 
Gregory of Nazianzus had made between 2бүос and 2тистоХф is here 
lost.? By his labored style he has also sacrificed the principle that а 
letter should strike a middle ground between too much Atticism and 
too little. The judgment which Siceliotes was later to pass on his fellow 
Gazaean, Procopius, could easily apply to Aeneas as well: 


“He uses tropes and epithets unduly and excessively in his 
Aóyor and he is too Attic also in his letters; hence in the former he” 
is unclear, though pleasant, and in the latter cold and without 
charm. "9 


Procopius wrote Homeric paraphrases which, except for fragments, 
do not survive. Although some doubts have been voiced, the general 
opinion holds that the same man is the author of the extant commenta- 
ries on the Old Testament. ^ So at least the Byzantines assumed. When 
Photius remarks that his style “is of a very high order even though some- 
what too refined for the needs of exegesis” 5, we can only agree. The reser- 
vation well illustrates the problem inherent in being a Christian sophist. 

Beside his Biblical eommentaries Procopius has left us other works. 
One of his most successful genres is the ёхфрасіс : his description of a 
clock in the market place at Gaza is justly famous. 9 These works form 
part of a tradition of extremely clever, well-polished pieces. With certain 


1. Consult the index to the recent edition by L. M. Positano, Enea di Gaza. 
Epistole?, Naples 1961. 

2. See p. 50. 

3. 6.94.11-15 W: бхоірос piv xol матамброс уроцуос тойс тротойс жой ёл1Өёто 
by тойс Эбүош, блериттіх Соу 82 xal бу таїс ётистолоїс (note that the distinction bet- 
ween 26yog and ётистолї is here maintained). тогүхробу ду тойс шіу фо ёлілоу doug 
ӛстіу, el xal үлохос, бу 58 тойс бпефоурос x«l &n87.c. 

4. Procopius' works are unfortunately in scattered editions. For a list consult 
W. Ату in RE-PW, to which add L. Westerink, «Ein unbekannter Brief des Pro- 
kopios von Gaza,» Byzantinische Zeitschrift 60 (1967) 1-2, and A. Garzya and 
R. J. LoENERTZ, «Un nuovo codice delle epistole di Procopio di Gaza», Le Parole 
e le Idee 9 (1967) 71-79. 

5. Bibliotheca, cod. 206, 164a89-41: 4 фр®вир 8& òt clc то ğprorov Foxyrat, el 
xal тўс 8Етупутьиїіс Surronócsoc Eyer ть xal морфбтером. 

6. Ed. Н. “віз, with commentary : «Über die von Prokop beschriebene Kunst- 
uhr von Gaza,» Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zw 
Berlin. Philologisch-Historische Klasse 7 (1917), 
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linguistic allowances they could stand as the products of a much earlier 
age. The authors whom Procopius and other members of the school cite 
as models are in the standard late antique list: pre-eminently Plato and 
Demosthenes, on occasion Isocrates, Aeschines, and Aristides. Noticeable 
too is the special place which Choricius, another. Gazaean, reserves for 
Thucydides, whom he calls “the fount of rhetoric.” In both Procopius 
and Choricius Platonic adulation is so strong that they will use words 
for which Plato is the only source.? Yet a fourteenth-century author cites 
Procopius and Choricius as examples of “the humble and pure style.”$ 
The reference may be to such matters as rhythm and sentence structure, 
simple by later Byzantine standards, but may also reflect approval of 
the kinds of literature popular among the Gazaeans, such as the dialogue 
and the letter. Perhaps one should also think of the humble folk, such as 
shepherds and merchants, who form the subject of many of Procopius’ 
Jonot. . In sum, the school of Gaza seems given to а more conserva- 
tive rhetorical tradition. The popularity of its representatives in later 
centuries helped preserve for Byzantium many of the patterns of the 
Second Sophistic outside the influence of Hermogenes. 

The early sixth century fixes once for all the essence of Byzantium 
in art, in secular and ecclesiastical politics, in the habits of literature, 
and in rhetorical theory as well. It is the period, we may recall, when the 
corpus of Hermogenes, together with a rich tradition of commentary and 
the addition of Aphthonius, is firmly set. The other areas of the life of 
the period have been accorded a close scrutiny. Rhetoric needs to be drawn 
more into the discussion. The relations between church and state at the 
time are often treated under the name of Caesaropapism. Whatever the 
shortcomings of the term, it may not be amiss to describe the condition 
of literature as also affected by a kind of cultural Caesaropapism wherein 
the free development of Christian writing has to coexist with the now 
firmly fixed jurisdiction of the Second Sophistic to provide it with 
superintendence and control. The evolving patterns of dogma and eccle- 
siastical administration had to establish а modus vivendi with the abso- 








1. туї бухорімїс: «Anecdota Choriciana Nova,» ed. R. Förster, Philologus 
54 (1895), 119.24. 

2. К. віта, Die Schule von Gaza, Diss. Heidelberg 1892, 39, supplies a list. 

3. тїс tamewarépug ХЕОс Жүооу the маваріс парадекурота: Joss? RHACENDY- 
TES, 3.526.17 W, cited by Seitz, op. cit., 48; cf. also 521.16; 571.19; 572.28; 573.3. 
This is also the thrust of Photius’ review of Choricius, cod. 160, though Photius 
also complains that he sometimes uses tropes and poetic language to excess. 
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lutistic Roman political authority. Similarly, the habits of Christian 
literature will flourish now within the latitude of the prescriptions of 
rhetoric, itself adjusted to accommodate new Christian impulses. The 
subsequent history of Greek letters as of Byzantine politics is one of the 
conscious or unconscious, ever-shifting interrelation of the two forces. 

The patriarch Photius has left us extensive critical comments on 
John Chrysostom, whose works and life he greatly admired. The sermons 
especially impress him and he tells us he hesitates whether to call them 
бшш or Adyot. 1 The Christian in him impels toward бшш: and he 
stresses the personal relation of the pastor to his flock and the simple 
eloquence of the words. The cultured Byzantine, on the other hand, 
inclines toward Adyot and calls attention to their artistry of composition. 
The confusion is fundamental and can be noted in the often indiscrimi- 
nate use of the two terms in present-day Greek. 

Essentially late antiquity took the phrase vir bonus dicendi peritus 
and sought to bring its two components, the ethical and rhetorical, into 
more fruitful and meaningful interaction by explaining each through 

_ the other as parts of a new unity inspired by the introduction of Christian 
moral and metaphysical values. The challenge is part of the legacy of 
humanity. We have examined it within the context of Christianity and 
classical culture, but its source lies deeper still. For man as a social being, 
rooted in history, it is the conflict of freedom versus authority; for 
him as a spiritual creature it is in some of its parts the relation of beauty to 
truth, and its solution waits upon personal and historical circumstance in 
every age. 


1. See codd. 172-174. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE CONCEPT OF OBSCURITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


When Aristotle cited clarity as the chief merit of style! he set in 
motion a train of discussion which runs through the whole of ancient and 
mediaeval Greek literature. His interest also led him to consider its op- 
posite. 2 He addresses himself to the problem of obscurity in two of his 
works, the Rhetoric and the Topica. The Rhetoric treats obscurity from the 
point of view of style and its underlying principles. The analysis forms a 
companion piece, as it were, to the Topica, which approaches the problem 
from the point of view of logic, that is to say, the proper definition of terms 
as elements of discourse. The treatment in the two works is built along 
the same lines. In addition to common terms of reference both give atten- 
tion to the more external manifestations of obscurity and then pass on 
to consider the nature of metaphor. Thus the twin categories of style and 
logicimply a recognition of their common ground in the nature of language 
itself. This distinction, or rather relation, is retained in the following 
centuries. The close formal contact between the two modes of analysis 


4. Rhet. T 2.1, 150511: Әрісдо МЕеос dperh ony elvan. It is later, T 2.6,1414a24, 
defined as. а mean between garrulity and conciseness (88олесуіо ~ боутошіш). 

2. Тһе comparison of the style of Euripides and Aeschylus in ARISTOPHANES" 
Frogs shows that the issue had already been raised in fifth century circles, probably 
by the Sophists. Euripides attacks Aeschylus for being «obscure in setting forth his 
plots» (1122: ёсафӯс үйр Hy Ev тй фр®вє тбу просуибтом) and, in general, for his pre- 
tentious and difficult language. Aeschylus' answer is that lofty thoughts require 
lofty words: 1058-1061: dvéyxn ueydAcw үуюшфу хой Burvowóv lox хой ті фйиото. 
beet. [xi nc гіхӛе тоос шӨёоос тоїс бше ре ос: урӯсбод' xc. Y&p Totg хло huv 
добути пох) сєруотёро:оту. Aeschylus’ is the first expression of a view basic to all 
«aristocratic» criticism, ancient and modern. Counter to it is the Euripidean principle 
ofa «plain» style, appropriate to plain people and events. See discussion in FUHRMANN, 
60.On the general subject of ancient criticism see, most recently,R. Hanriotr, Poetry 
and Criticism Before Plato, London 1969, especially Chapter 7, «The Beginnings of 
Criticism,» 130-161, with bibliography. 
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continues in force and is very much in evidence in the Neoplatonic and 
Byzantine commentaries on Hermogenes. 

Thus, Aristotle’s account in the Rhetoric is not a simple célebration 
of the virtues of clarity. He tells us that clarity results from words used 


“in their natural sense; all others elevate style and make it 
ornate, - - - for departure from the ordinary makes it appear more 
dignified; ---our language must therefore have a ‘foreign’ air, 
for meñ admire what is remote.” 


He points out that we all use metaphor and demands that it be ap- 
propriate, for і 
“It is metaphor above all else that gives clarity, pleasure, 
and a foreign air.” 


Later, in analyzing the excessive use of poetic language in works 
of prose, he declares, 


“Obscurity results from verbosity; for when words are piled 
upon one who already knows, clarity is destroyed by a cloud of 
verbiage.” 1 


In the Topica obscurity is similarly the result of excess. Terms should 
not have more than one meaning, nor should they be repeated. Obscu- 
rity results in both cases. ? In line with the Rhetoric he admits that 





1. Rhet. Г 2.2, 1404b5-12: <бу 8” dvoudrov хай бітеу схФї wiv notet тӛ хори, 
uh tamewhy Е ФО, xexoounuévyy Tria дубуали --- т yàp Бад лом roret outverdor 
сєруотёриу ~ - - 8:0 Bet moiety Ёёутүу thy биїдехтом. баровтой убр тӛу ӛлбутоу słow; T 2.6, 
1404032: пдутес yp ретафораїс Siadrtyoveo:; Г 3.3, 1406a33: тӛ сирій бий thy ®80- 
Aecylav' бтау үйр үгүуӧохоуті верб Suchber тб софёс tH ӛтисхотгіу. J. FnEESE's 
Loeb translation, with slight variations. Cf. Demetrius, 190: thy òè Му лӣсау 
Xp хоріоу жой фомідту ширбтероу үйр тӛ воуцфістероу тӛутоу, то 8& dobvrfec xal uste- 
vaveyuévoy шеуадотреліс. See р. 69, note 3. 

Funrmann, 50, points out that obscurus in Latin is connected not only with 
пох, umbra, etc., but also with lux (cf. Livy, 24.21.7: obscura luce), so that it could 
signify not only absolute darkness but also a kind of phantom aura. He also distin- 
guishes usefully between two types of obscurity, one arising from oracular language, 
the other from riddles, and sees the first as emotional and inspired, the second as 
rational and formalized. 

2. E 2, 130a2: to mreovayiic Хеубиємоу &oxpè пої ті énOiv; E 2, 130232: тарбт- 
tet үйр тбу дхобоути. теоуйхс Хеубем" афс обу дмоуиоїбу ёст, үйуесбол хай прос тоб- 
тої 4боХсодгіу бохобоіу. The whole of the fifth book of the Topica is given over to the 
types of unintelligibility which result from improper definition. The object is the 
attainment of truth, тідубес, a recurrent theme throughout. The Rhetoric, on the 
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“metaphor makes its meaning to some extent clear because 
of the likeness involved, for those who use metaphors do so al- 
ways in view of some likeness.” ! 


The Topica is, however, interested in the strict and singular correct- 
ness of terms. Because metaphor presupposes plurality, just as verbosity 
and repetition do, its inherent dualism leads him also to assert that all 
metaphor is obscure”, and to add that “all unusual phrases are obscure. 
Both possibilities are true. Metaphor both conceals and reveals. In the 
Topica Aristotle is more impressed with the gulf between words and what 
they stand for; in the Rhetoric with their capacity for helping us experi- 
ence reality. The Christian mystic could later offer his own solution and 
maintain that God is never more distant than when He is closest to us. 
In the developed Byzantine view which we shall consider in the following 
chapters language does not simply react to the obscurity of the world, 
seeking to resolve it through metaphor, but itself exemplifies it. Language 
at once bypasses metaphor in order to express the mystery of the cosmos 
and is also the ultimate metaphor in seeing God in and through man and 
His works. | 

The departure from the ordinary which Aristotle broaches in the 
Rhetoric is in the direction of dignity. Though he does not establish an 
immediate connection between dignity and the obscure, he thinks of 
dignity as constituting a different style from that associated with the 
naturalness of proper nouns and verbs. Thus, when ina later century 
Hermogenes can prescribe the discussion of things divine as one of the 
first elements of a dignified style and so open the way to the Christians 
to describe their God in this manner, the trends of thought which they 
follow reflect a perception to which Aristotle is in his own context giving 
voice. : 

Before this stage is reached, however, there is a steady history of 
analysis of the problem of obscurity in our ancient texts. A considerable 
impetus toward the formulation of the post-Aristotelian discussion must 
have been supplied during the fourth century not only in the Peripatos 


other hand, is more interested in persuasion, тӛ табаубу. e also De Soph. Elench., 
chapter 32, which treats the relation between truth and purity (Әзлүлср)- "M 
1. Z 2, 14048: Җ uiv perapopà лошї тос үудрцдоу тё oyuaivduevov did thy био!б- 
түүт. W.D. Ross’ translation. . | ме 
2. Z 2, 139034: này үйр ёсафёс 7d хотӛ шетафорйм 2вүбиеуоу; Z 2, 14025: này 
yap йсафіс тӛ ph elabdg. 
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but їп the Isocratean school as well, with its even more practical turn of 
mind. The establishment of the canons of the classical authors in the 
Hellenistic period must also have contributed. To write in the style of 
Lysias meant first of all to know the elements of that style in detail. We 
are privileged to see only the later stages of this process, as it appears in 
the Greek and Roman rhetorical writers of the first century B.C. and 
beyond, when most of the stylistic labels and terms of reference are 
already fast established. Philodemus, first century B.C., gives the Epi- 
curean view. His comments presuppose a knowledgeable audience who 
may not have known the doctrine in detail but surely knew what he was 
talking about. 

Philodemus posits two kinds of obscurity, one intentional (i.e., 
obfuscation), the other not. Obscurity is produced intentionally when a 
person, having nothing to say, deliberately obfuscates so as to appear 
to be saying something useful. An author will use poetical and tropical 
expressions, archaisms, and solecisms toward this end since they would 
not be understood by the majority. The true cogéc, however, will have 
none of these vices. 1 Here Philodemus introduces us to a common motif: 
obscurity is a device for keeping out the crowd and showing oneself 
distinctive and exclusive. Unintentional obscurity, on the other hand, 
arises basically from ignorance, either of the subject matter or of the 
rules for writing good Greek. We are warned against solecisms and bar- 
harisms, and the section conclides by recommending a style which uses 
with propriety words in common use. 2 

The issue is also discussed by the critic, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
first century B.C. Dionysius singles out Thucydides as the chief repre- 





1. 156.15-158.24 Supwaus: dodgers тіс цу Фпит ndevuacixdig viveret, тїс 87 ve~- 
титдєбтос" eneryderparinds џёу бтеу ругу бүаббу тіс cllc xal yov émmpinry тобто 
0.0 тїс Koopetac, Їмо 86у «t урйсціом үр ёре xol Мүм -—- буух moa pnd’ slc obve- 
біу drag #ёруєсбол тоїс dxobouct --- .буос ó voobusvoc Bloc coge elrinpwic zal dueta- 
птфточ хобарбс боті тӛу тоюбтоу xexidv, xvA. Ct. Rhet. T 5.4,1407а33: örv рлубам 
piv Ехәсі Aeyew, простоїбутой 88 «c үсем. Photius makes this same charge against 
Eunomius, whom he accuses of manipulating Hermogenes’ Amplitude and Force 
to this end: Bibliotheca, cod. 138, 98а5-11. 

2. 158.8-161.12 : мео 8” Emrndetceng dodpere yiverat порі ті uh хратейу тбу приз 
yudrav 3) uh devrnupévenc--- xel xowäç ve парй «b ph холбс руе елістосбол-иоді 
уйр содової тоо} xol ВорВорісџої полу ёсйфешу дм тоїс бүс @тотєАобо--- тӛу 
фрфоеоу тойс xoBapirnudvars урйобол yer тої трепоутос хой айт бхброс ите маводмі- 
хас whre хоб 928 inte кіргім. The Aristotelian background of these sentiments 
will be readily apparent. 
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sentative of the obscure style of writing. Though he regards the trait as 
a fault, one cannot at the same time escape the feeling that he welcomes 
the challenge which Thucydides’ language throws out. His attitude sug- 
gests that the survival,even the popularity, of some classical authors such 
as Thucydides or Pindar depended in part on their difficulty and obscur- 
ity, qualities which invited both comment and imitation in the schools 
and literary circles of a later age. 

Dionysius complains that Thucydides’ novel system of chronology 
detracts from the clarity of his style. The habit of division into summers 
and winters compels the historian to interrupt the narrative of an episode 
which extends beyond a year and to resume it only after he has treated 
other unrelated events of the same year. As a result, Thucydides is dif- 
ficult to follow, hence obscure. ! Very characteristic is Thucydides’ 
penchant for compressing as much as he can into the smallest number 
of words. This too is a kind of acceleration or brevity which takes away 
from the charm of speech and generates obscurity. Thucydides’ archaic, 
poetic and unusual language, his hyperbata, solecisms and asyndeta, 
and his inversion of the natural order of narrative introduce a further 
obscurity into his words which affects their beauty and has found nó 
imitator. By contrast, Demosthenes, though he adopts some elements 
of the Thucydidean style which he finds useful, is not obscure nor in need 
of explanation. ? 








1. The discussion of the Thucydidean system involves the larger question of 
the arrangement of historica! materials into a coherent whole. Herodotus achieves 
his end by not jumping to a second topic before finishing with the first. Thucydides’ 
unity is temporal, Herodotus’, together with that of Hellenistic historiography in 
general, is topical (e.g., Book II on Egypt). Lucian's tract How to Write History airs 
the virtues of both procedures. See AvENAn1Us, 119 ff. The question of the means 
of arriving at a sense of unity in narrativealsolies behind Hermogenos' recommenda- 
tions for Amplitude. See pp. 14711. It may be of interest to note that for the proper 
ordering of the elements of discourse for this purpose rhetorical theory uses the term 
olzovouie (Lucian, 51; Dionys.,De Thuc. 335. 16; definition in Рѕе0ро-А ЋІЅТІрЕЗ, 
103.3 ff.; see VOLKMANN, 363), a word later fraught with theological and politi- 
cal meaning in Byzantine thought. 

2.De Thuc. 363.8 ff.; 865.14 Н.; 377.8 ff.; 379.15 ff.; 412.8 ff.; 414.12 ff. ; 418.1 
ff.; De Thue. Idiom. 424.20 ff. 

The locus classicus in Latin discussions of clarity is QUINTILIAN, 8.2.22: nobis 
prima sit virtus perspicuitas, propria verba, rectus ordo: non in longum dilata conclu- 
sio: nihil neque desit neque superfluat: ita sermo et doctis probabilis et planus imperitis 
erit. The passage forms part of an extensive analysis in Books 8 and 9 of clarity and 
obscurity, which is built along essentially Aristotelian lines. The distinction between 
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Demetrius is a writer of Peripatetic bent. Though no one section of 
his On Style! is given to a discussion of obscurity, there are occasional 
references to it scattered throughout and many of his remarks touch on 
it indirectly. 

The work discusses four types of style, the elevated, the elegant, the 
plain, and the forcible.? These are treated under the headings of subject 
matter, diction, and composition. 3 

In composition the elevated style is characterized by paeonic rhy- 
thms, long cola, rounded periods, a liberal use of connectives, repetition 


clarity of style and clarity in the presentation of facts (perspicuitas rerum) is remini- 
scent of the contrasting treatment in the Rhetoric and the Topica. Yet, although ob- 
security might be generally deplored, it had its attractions, at least in the eyes of 
some, QUINTILIAN, 8.2.18, says many spent an infinity of toil acquiring it and records 
Livy's mention (not in our text of Livy but apparently part of a letter Livy addressed 
to his son which is mentioned Quinr., 2.5.20 and 10.1.39) of a teacher who directed 
his pupils «to make all they said obscure, using the Greek word схбтісоу (‘darken 
it’). It was thissame habit which gave rise бо the famous words of praise, ‘So much the 
better; even I could not understand you»: in hoc malum a quibusdam etiam labora- 
tur; neque id novum vitium est, cum iam apud Titum Livium inveniam fuisse prae- 
ceptorem aliquem, qui discipulos obscurare quae dicerent iuberet, Graeco verbo utens oxó- 
moov. Unde illa scilicet egregia laudatio: Tanto melior; ne ego quidem intelleci, Н.В. 
BurLrn's Loeb translation. 

The style of Demosthenes provided for Dionysius, as well as for the host of 
writers on rhetoric for whom Demosthenes was a Standard, a measure of support 
for the promotion of obscurity. Ковентѕ (Dionysius of Halicarnassus On Literary 
Composition, Being the Greek Text of the De Compositione Verborum ed. with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Glossary and Appendices W. Rays Бовевтѕ, London 1910, 38) re- 
marks, «No careful student of a highly wrought speechlike the Crown of Demos- 
thenes can have failed to be arrested, here and there, by some slight ambiguity 
which, so far as he can judge, might have been removed by an equally slight change 
in the word-order; and he gains much in the appreciation of Demosthenes if he is 
thus led to consider what are the subtle laws of rhythm and melody to which an 
absolutely unimpeachable lucidity has (in however small a degree) given way.» 
Ronrmrs, 335-341, also discusses the role which lack of punctuation and word- 
division played in creating obscurity in Greek generally and how the inflection of 
the dvayvdorns could be used in dispelling it. 

1. The date of the eol ‘Eounveiac is one of the most difficult questions in the 
field of ancient rhetoric. Opinions range from the third century B.C. to the first A.D. 
For a recent review of the bibliography and some of the arguments see McCarr, 
137-138. 

2. 36: џреүолотретіс, үлорорбс̧, layvóc, Setwóc. 

3. mokyparta, 2266, abvOearg. 


opu 
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of words (anadiplosis), and long vowels. 1 Elevation in subject matter 
results from the choice of a great subject, as, for example, famous battles 
or “when heaven or earth is the theme." ? Diction should be “grandiose, 
elaborate, and out of the ordinary”, for “usual and current words, though 
clear, are unimpressive and liable to be held cheap." * Compound words, 
a touch of poetic diction, metaphor and allegory when used moderately 
and appropriately, are recommended. * Further, 


*Any darkly-hinting expression is more terror-striking, and 
its import is variously conjectured by different hearers. On the 
other hand, things that are clear and plain are apt to be despised. 
--- Hence the Mysteries are revealed in an allegorical form in order 
to inspire such shuddering and awe as are associated with darkness 
and night. Allegory also is not unlike darkness and night." 5 


In certain cases conciseness and, especially, aposiopesis produce 
elevation *since some things seem to be more significant when not expres- 
sed but only hinted at."$ 

The treatment of the plain style gives Demetrius the opportunity to 
discourse on the nature of clarity. Since many of its features are the op- 
posite of the elevated style, for Demetrius, as for Aristotle, elevation and 
obscurity are obviously related. Compound words, long cola, concurrences 
of long vowels, oblique cases, and unusual figures should be avoided in 





1. 38; 39; 44; 45: одыласа, үйр ў тоюоту peyarhonpéneia (he is speaking ої Thu- 
cydides) ёх тїс тєрикүөүўє yéyovev xo ёи тоб рбүш dvaration abrdv те мої тбу фхоб- 
оут®; 46; 47;53; 66;72.Ву paeonic rhythms he understands—UUU and UUU—.CE, 
Rhet. T 8, 1409a2 ff. Anadiplosis (66): Spdxovreg 56 mov ўсоу èv тё Kæuxdaw цеуєвос, 
хай wsyebog x«l xA70og (HeRopotus, 1.203). 

2. 75: diampende meCopayto, 7) уаошоуіо, ў пері обромої й тері үйс Хбуос; 76. СЁ. 
Hermocenes on the Sentences of Dignity, 242.22 ff. and pp. 129 ff., infra; also 
‘Loneinus,’ Sect. 35. Roserts’ translation, with slight variations. 

3. 77: жеріттӛу elvat Set xa dEnrrayyévgy xal &oovfon prov- - ~ ў хор{® мод сууй- 
вис coche uév, rerh 8& xoi едхотафрбуттос. Cf. also 190 (quoted p. 64, note 1). 

4. 78-90; 91-93; 112. For rd лретоу in Aristotle see Rhet, Г 2.9, 1405210 ff. 

5. 100-104: лбу үйр тӛ Ónovoobusvov фоферфтероу май doc еі е. ФАЛО vv 6 дЕ 
с@фёс x«i фамербу хоторроуєїсдол гіхбс--- біб мой và шостйрих бу dXXWyoplots Aéyerou 
трос ЕитӘа ыу xal фріхту, болер èv схоті xad vuxti. Zome yàp xol ў 920лүүоріе тб oxóvo 
xol ті voxti. СІ. also 151: «Some veiled meanings have a kind of piquancy about 
them»: Éyouct 8ё тї сторолоу xoi ФӘӘжүоріол zwéc; and 254. See рр. 164, 167. 

6. 103: % соутошіш è mh uev peyahonperhs xal uddota 1j dmocidmnatc’ Еуих yàp ші) 
ётӨёут® peiCova фойметол xal ӘпоуоцдЕуто. Aposiopesis is a form of emphasis in Rhet, 
ad Herenn. 4.53; hence contributes to the obscure. See p. 195, 
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the interests of clarity. Techniques of repetition аге a help. 2 Amplifi- 
cations should be kept within bounds. 2 In general, clarity requires curt 
rent words and words “bound together”, as against wholly disjointed or 
unconnected writing. * Our object, says Demetrius, is to convince and 
“the power of convincing depends on two things, clearness and natural- 
ness.” 5 

Last to be treated is the forcible style. Historically speaking, it is 
also the last to be introduced into rhetorical theory and marks the recogni- 
tion of an added power attaching to language beyond that assumed within 
the older three levels. * Hence it adopts some of the existing categories 
but regards them from another point of view. We are told that it uses the 
same kind of diction as the elevated style but with particular emphasis 
on. conciseness. 7 Indeed, conciseness runs through the whole section in 
various guises almost as a synonym. Thus, brevity is encouraged in the 
form of short phrases (хбшдота) rather than cola, and periods must 








1. 191; 198; 204; 207; 208. On the effect of the use of other than the nomina- 
tive case see pp. 132,139. The avoidance of unusual figures is based on the belief that 
call eccentricity is unfamiliar and extraordinary»: феоубто Sh xol тд, спрат oxh- 
роти. nav үдр tb парйстиоу dobvmüec ход оби 1биәтихбу (208). 

2. 196. Conciseness (ооуторіх, 197) Demetrius regards as having in it more of 
charm than of clarity. 

8. mepiaywyot, 202 (~ перВохі). «It is with sentences as with roads. Some roads 
have many resting-places and many signposts --- but a dreary road with never a 
signpost seems hard to track, however short it may be»: бөлер àv ai лоб onuete. 
#уоово óðal хой morAds dvarrabrag-—- dj 8 доумеіютос xxi povoerdhc, xàv wp Й, õn- 
Aog Soret, 

4. 192: трбт® èv ду тоїс хоріоцс, ёпезто ёу тоїс ovvdedeudvorg. тӛ 88 йофудетом xal 
біддедмреуоу ov бсоёс тёз. His example is Heracleitus, whose obscurity he claims 
is due to a looseness of structure. See p. 80. This admonition should be distinguished 
from his warning against excessive nicety, which he finds trivial. See 53 (in connec- 
tion with the elevated style): pixpompents % дріб; also 59. Cf. ARISTOTLE, Eth. 
Nicom. A 4, 112208: fj dxpiBoXoyto: шхролретіс. So also 247, under the forcible style, 
where exact parallelisms are said to weigh down the narrative: «à 88 ӛутібете xal 
торбо Фу таїс meprddors феоитёоу' бүхоу үйр moroðow, ob деубтупти, moXAxyoU Bb xol 
Чоурбтухо. 

5. 221: тд табауду Sè ду бооїм, Әу тє тё софеї хай соуйбеї. 

6. The forcible style Demetrius calls the one presently in vogue and his special 
goal: xaragebyew имоти ёт тім viv хәлеуоэво» даубтдти (245). On Sewéens see 
Vorr's book listed in the Bibliography. Fusnmann, 65, points out that the forcible 
style is equivalent to Dionysius adorned ӛриоуіш (De Comp. Verb., Sect. 22). 

7. 273 1 2456 85 Aupfovéc0o пёси бот x«i бу тд ucyohompenet yxpuxrijer, TAhy où% 
Еті tò abcd «ос. 

8. 241: хбцията бут vov. 
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have a definite point at the end.! In keeping with these suggestions 
Demetrius recommends the use of metaphor, allegory, innuendo (пра 
ots), hyperbole, and other symbolic forms, all of which fall under the 
rubric of artificial speech (т2Фошхто). 2 They аге all essentially a kind of 
shorthand producing their effect through an economy of language. 3 А 
related habit is the “covert allusion," * which employs a variety of con- 
trived means for concealing one’s real intent, whether out of fear, clever- 
ness, or a desire for irony. The utility of this technique in the context 
of Roman or Byzantine autocracy appears from Demetrius’ remark that 
“great and powerful populaces no less than despots usually require these 
ceremonious forms of language.” 5 In short, 

“Conciseness is so favorable to this style that a sudden lapse 
into silence is often yet more feasible---and, strange as it may 
seem, obscurity often produces force, since what is distantly 
hinted is more forcible, while what is plainly stated is held cheap.” 6 


Behind Demetrius’ observations regarding the forcible and the con- 
cise lies an interest in the more vigorous and spontaneous forms of lan- 
guage. It is this which basically distinguishes the forcible from the ele- 
gant style." Throughout he emphasizes such notions as vehemence, 
picturesqueness, and an epigrammatic adventuresomeness of the imagi- 








1. 244: тйс ye why nepiddouc 2сфіубол Хх Bet уал tò тос. СЇ. 251: «An uninter- 
rupted series of periods --- is favorable to force. Its crowded succession will create 
the impression of line recited after linen: прітеї 85 тў Sewdents xal räv rspióBov 4 
muxvorng --- ouveyðg үйр тібешбут) ретро» clxxo0toeve Aeyoudven toeks. 

2. 298. 

3. Cf. 243: «à сбр.8оА® Byer бембтутос, бт èupepň тоїс фраудоүйис; also 272; 
282. DEMETRIUS, 286, finds something poetical in allegory, hyperbole, and innuendo. 
The observations are made in connection with the style of Demades, a. fourth- 
century orator. 

4. 287-295. The phrase is Roberts’ and best expresses Demetrius’ meaning, I 
have, however, elsewhere preferred the translation, «figured topics», when reference 
is made to these as forms of composition, i.e., a genre, rather than, as here, to a more 
isolated psychological point. The covert allusion is related to ёррисіс (287). For 
fuller discussion see pp. 82, 188 ff. 

5. 294: of 8ўџо: of шеуйдої xal loyupol Séovra: тобто» elSoug töv Хбүооу, слер ol 
тӛромуоі. 

6. 253-254: обто 87 й avvroula <ф упрахтірі урфоциоу, Gare хой фтосиоттйоа moh- 
Зако беубтероу --- xal vij тос Geode суебӛу [äv] хай ў dodge ттоАА®уо$ Sewdryg ёсті. 
Зєубтером үйр ті Флоуоофиуоу, то 8° eankadév хетофромеїтои. Aposiopesis is also 
described in 264 as producing force. See p. 69, note 6. 

7. On the elegant style in Demetrius see FuugwANN's remarks, 63-64, 
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native faculty which avoids the smooth and polished in favor of an abrupt 
tension in language. 1 В 

In sum, Demetrius shows а keen awareness of the function and impor- 
tance of obscurity as a force in literary composition. This awareness ex- 
tends not only to psychological values but is also reinforced by a knowledge 
of the grammatical possibilities for translating them into an effective 
style. ; 

"Longinus' also shows a consciousness of the role of obscurity in lite- 
rature, although the term itself is nowhere in evidence. His influence on 
the Byzantine tradition is comparatively small;? yet his views well 
express a good measure of the Byzantine feeling regarding obscurity. 
If Demetrius reflects the Aristotelian position, ‘Longinus’, by stressing 
man’s mystic reach for the divine, represents more the Platonic outlook. 

‘Longinus’ observes that man’s Aóyoc, his capacity for using words, 
has been given to him by nature. Literature as the formal expression of 
this capacity is a natural function, and this, according to Longinian 
doctrine, involves a quest for something more than human, ? for nature 
has 

“from the first breathed into our hearts an unconquerable 
passion for whatever is great and more divine than ourselves.” 4 


This observation is only one of many in the treatise which connect 
the passionate instinct—here Ерос, elsewhere very frequently п400с-— 





1. 2445 246-247; 250; 258; 265-271; 275-277; 281; 297; 299-301. The recom- 
mendations do not preclude elaboration, for he recognizes that «a discreet use of 
elaborate language produces not only dignity but vigor of style»: tò 8&  аіргабоі 
тос Хоцібомбрємом об рёүєдос тоў рбуоу 2229. хай Sewdrnta (277). 

2. See the testimonia, pp. 86-92, in the Teubner edition, Dionysii vel ¡Longini De 
Sublimitate Libellus ed. O. Jann, 1867, 4th ed. J. VAHLEN, 1910, with additions by 
H.- D. Buume, Stuttgart 1967. Psellus knows him. See A. Mayer, «Psellos’ Rede 
über den rhetorischen Charakter des Gregorios von Nazianz», Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 20 (1911) 60 ff. 

3. 163.8: ӛті бі «v фәсіхбу Ерүоу (вс. дхои (стол) ті и&үєбос, осе: 85 Aoyixdv 
8 Әубротос --- еті 88 тоб Adyou [sc. Unrsivon] тӛ бхериїроу «à Фубрфтауш>; cf. 166.19: 
Adyav dyÜpómotg ёшфбтоу. 

4. 161.14: в0056 ğpayov Ёрото дубросєу Huddy той фохоїс movtds де) тоб реүйлоо 
xol dg прос %и®в боциомиотерою. W. H. Fyre’s Loeb translation, with minor varia- 
tions, is used throughout this section. Cf. 161. 10: % фбсіс об толғамду fiuc (фоу об" 
ey ewes Exewe, tov 8убролоу, 2227 do peydany twe паміууюрім clc tov Віоу xal єїс тӛу oby- 
тоута хбсџоу ёт®үоув®, Өсо746 twas тӨу блогу tç ёсорёуоос xoi фідотидоутфтоюа čyo- 
Nt tác. 
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to sublimity. The process of literary creation is one of a fuller realization 
on the part of man of his true essence. The awe that man feels is not for 
something different but for a greater degree of a quality he shares with 


‘God. What is sublime and moving is at the same time nearest our hearts. ! 


In the comparative So:poviwzépov ‘Longinus’ asserts man’s divine claim. 
Elsewhere, sublimity is described as “the true ring of a noble mind;” 
it lifts men of genius “near the mighty mind of God.” ? From the point 
of view of the reader a truly sublime passage must leave “behind in his 
mind more food for thought than the mere words at first suggest.” 3 That 
is to say, its full purport is curiously obscured on one level and revealed 
on another. The process can reach the point where “even without beihg 
spoken the bare idea often of itself wins admiration for its inherent 
genius.” * Thus, for ‘Longinus’ silence itself can be an expression of subli- 
mity. Withal, it becomes also the expression of the divine, resident both 
in God and in the spirituality of man. Pythagoras with his appreciation 
of the religious function of silence and the host of Byzantine theologians 
inspired by a similar vision would have endorsed the sentiment. 5 

The devices of language will contribute to sublimity. The large empha- 
sis which ‘Longinus’ places on figures (cyjuxta) is based on a sensitive 
feeling of the interrelation between the principles and the materials of 
literary performance:® 





1. 139.12: «àv бүоу cà ráðn xal тё Shy тойс poyais fiv byyoctpo welyevo. 

2. 116.25: hog ueyxXogpocóvnc @тїулш®. 162.16: «6 & бфос Фуубс alpet цеуадо- 
росбуцс беоб. Such men (Le., игүсдофивіс) are «more than human»: of тудикобтої 
тӛутес сісіу éxdve тоб Өуттоб (162.11). 

8. 114.11: гүхотолеіту т) avol mretov тоб Aeyop£vou td &vxðswpovpevov. This 
passage might be regarded as the special Longinian contribution to the rhetorical 
concept of emphasis, in which more is implied than said. See Chapter Six. 

The feeling for тӛ zpéxov is widespread in the treatise, appearing perhaps most 
tellingly in the assertion, «Nothing makes the style so great as genuine emotion in 
the right place» : od88v обтес óc Tò үєууоїоу т@бос, ÉvO yoh, peyorhyopdy ёсть (116.15); 
cf. 118.18; 152.8; 154.9; 173.11. 

^. 117.1 : OBev xal фоуђс Boa болди®єтой поте Ud моб" Eauthy ў буо, BU соті тӘ 
реуадбером. On the Christian implications of silence see p. 169, infra. 

5. See pp. 107,169. 

6. FUHRMANN, 66-69, notices in ‘Longinus’ a congruence of goog and тёҳут 
under the impulse of zá8oc, wherein the various rhetorical devices undergo а com- 
plete «Funktionalisierung» in the service of the sublime. The reader is referred to his 
very perceptive analysis of the notion of obscurity in this author. Cf. 143.11: тӛте 
yap Å тёҳу] тӘліос vix äv bors elvan бояй, % 85 фбб бтито fis, бтам Хаудфмообоу me- 
pim Thy séxvny. 
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“Figures are somehow natural allies of the sublime and draw 
in turn marvellous reinforcement from the alliance.” ? ! 


The same critical judgment is later applied to tropes (трбто:), espe- 
cially metaphor. Clearly, tropes and figures serve a common function. 
“Tropical writing,” he observes, 


“has a natural grandeur and metaphors make for sublimity.” ? 


Further, the observation that “a figure is always most effective when 
it conceals the very fact of its being a figure,” is later applied also to 
hyperbole, one of the tropes. З The strange power of the symbolic habits of 
language works its effect in terms of concealment and revelation in the 
service of the sublime. 

Figures and tropes are thus means by which we relate to something 
larger than ourselves. They offer us the opportunity of seeing ourselves 
sub specie aeternitatis. For this reason ‘Longinus’ devotes special atten- 
tion to сфубесіс, the composition or arrangement of words. Composition 
is 

ча kind of melody in words—words which are part of man’s 
nature and reach not his ears only but his very soul —;---by the 
blending of its own manifold tones it brings into the hearts of the 
bystanders the speaker's actual emotion so that all who hear him 
share in it, and by piling phrase on phrase builds up one majestic 
whole; by these means it casts a spell on us and always turns our 
thoughts towards what is majestic and dignified and sublime.” 

Further, after an analysis of the metrical effect of a passage from 
Demosthenes, he remarks, 

“Nothing is of greater service in giving grandeur to such 
passages than the composition of the various members. It is the 





1. 188.8: pdcig төс ovppayel че сб ther тӛ суйната xol побу дутивоциауєї тої 
Өхоџастёс bx’ сотої. ‘Loncinus’ claims this insight as his own discovery, 138.6, but 
it appears to be also the burden of the section on оуйцота ocuv& in HERMOGENES, 
250.16-251.13, and is more likely a feature of contemporary rhetorical thought. 

2. 155.22: уеуфлол те фдсіу єїсіу af ctpommat, хой dg бфудотому at petapopat. 

3. 138.19: тӛте Xpiovov Soxet тӛ суді, ёта» aided тобто SickavOevy, бт суяр 
ӛсті; of. 164.19: pror обу Ӛрістод тбу бтерфолбу, фс xal Еті täy oxnudctov Tpost- 
торсу, at ать тобто ӘюоЛоубӛуообол, ӛті гісіу бпербоми!, and note also 154.9: тй єб- 
xapa тфу perapopäy, бтєр ёфту ж®тї тбу сҳлийтоу. Figures are treated in Sects. 16- 
29; tropes in the general section on фрфоі, 30-38. Cf. the recommendation of Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus that a letter should be like an eagle: «The most beautiful point 
about him was that he did not think himself beautiful» (quoted p. 51, supra). 








same with the human hody. None of the members has any value 
by itself apart from the others, yet one with another they all con- 
stitute a perfect organism. Similarly, if these effects of grandeur 
are separated, the sublimity is scattered with them to the winds; 
but if they are united into a single system and embraced moreover 
by the bonds of rhythm, then by being merely rounded into a 
period they gain a living voice. In such periods, one might say, 
the grandeur comes from a multitude of contributors." ! 


In short, composition, together with metaphor and figures, provides 
access to the magnificence and fulness of the divine. Its tactics are not 
merely means by which we come to grips with the universal order but 
also the proof of its complexity. If the kind of writing style here suggested 
has a handle on obscurity, it yet proceeds from a noble attempt to simu- 
late universality insofar as man is capable of it. 

A different though related kind of obscurity issues from the effort 
to make style reflect the unpredictability of life. ‘Longinus’ lays great 
stress on the more spontaneous and rougher forms of expression as against 
those which give the effect of smoothness. His preference results directly 
from the importance which he assigns to x&0oc. “Emotion”, he declares 
at one point, “resents being hampered by connecting particles and other 
irrelevant insertions.”? Hyperbaton is “the truest form of vehement 
emotion,” for its inversion of the logical order of events in favor of innu- 
merable variations, repetitions, and asyndeta is a truer imitation of nature 
and of life itself. ? Hence Demosthenes’ “very order is disordered and 
equally his disorder implies a certain element of order." * 





. 166.19: ёрроуіоу туй оббау Xoyov дибрфтої gugbrwv xal THe фәуйс олиті)є, обу) 
<%с @хо%с wdvng Әролтоцбуоу--- бра ті) ше, мой morvpopgia, тбу ёоотћс Фббүүоу то 
торгбт0с тф 2Еүоуті т48ос гіс тйс фоудіс тфу һо паресбүоосоу xxl elc ретоосіоу wù- 
тоб тойс бхобоутос del мабістбівам, vý тє тфу 22 Евоу exotxodouyoer ті. реүёбт сомарро- 
Covoay, б одхбу тобтөу xnrely тє боб xol трос бүхоу те xal Gto. xol Орос xal тйу 
6 ду ой тердоціфйуеі xal fue бийстотє ovvdraTBévat ;--- бу OE тоїс шати peyeðo- 
motel cà Хеубиєми, уаӨӛлер TX сфрато d, тӨу релбу emodvbectc, dv uiv ооёёу тутду 
фф” ётёроу хаб” Exutd фЕібдоуву Eyer, к@ут® 82 нет CATAWV бутдлурой тёлеу состо" 
обтос Th пгүйда, схєђхсбёути uiv dx’ дідо, XXAoo! Grn Eyre ёхсзтоїс соубіифореї 
xal тӛ бфос, соратолоюбцеуо 88 ті) xoweovia мої Еті eop тс &puoviag mepinrctduevar, 
сб тб xbxr@ povhevta үйметоі xol сусёӧу ёу таїс тєрїб8о Épavóc бать nAfÜouc cà. pe- 
yéðn. The discussion of composition runs Sects. 39-42. 

2. 142.16: т т@бос ©т$ тфу сомбіоцоу xal cv @Лоу тросблибу syavancet. Cf. 
195.13; 128.3; 133.10; 169.13; et al. 

3. 142.22: yapaxthe ёухүоміоо méBoug @30&столтос, and сї. Sect. 22 as a whole. 

4, 142.5: обтос адтф xal fj тффіс Йтахтоу хой ў drakla пошу nep Жу: ту. 


Historically, the kind of rough yet full style here described shows; 
affinities with the Зембтус of Demetrius! and contributes as well to 
Hermogenes! mepigoX$. "Longinus! envisions one of its main features, 
the hyperbaton, as springing from one point to another with various 
interpolations, then wheeling again to its original position, all the while 
carrying the reader along until the final resolution. The description is 
reminiscent of Siceliotes’ characterization of періоді as a form of discourse 
which wheels about to keep pace with events themselves and leaps 
from one to the other. Clearly, xepigoX/, came to absorb some of the 
qualities of the old (not Hermogenes") Sewéryg. At the same time, the 
element of expansiveness in meptBoA/ shows a connection with Deme- 
trius’ ueyoAorpémeux. Thus nepiBory is the heir both of peyaronpénera 
and of Әгіубтте, and not only in some of its stylistic devices but also in 
underlying principle. The same pair forms the base of what ‘Longinus’ 
understands by бфос, З and it is бфос which gives way ultimately before 
the more popular term, csuvóre, its equivalent in Hermogenes. This 
set of relationships helps explain the intimate connection that zepioM 
and оєрубтпс are later to maintain in Byzantine rhetoric. A number of 
largely independent, though related, lines of rhetorical thought are 
being pursued in the early imperial age, most of them traceable to Hel- 
lenistic ancestry. Eventually they converge and form a dominant struc- 
ture of opinion for which Hermogenes becomes the key spokesman. One 





Funrmann, 69, regards these habits as the sort that Dionysius would have char- 
acterized as obscurity, but thinks the term is avoided in 'Longinus' because they 
are absorbed into the ideal of «pathetische Erhabenheit.» 

1. КонкмАнн, loc. cit. ` й 

2. 143.9: ёхбстотє париліттоутєс Йо пробецємої подАдміс бл" бо; ретотуд от, 
uico, тімді. тәрербодбутес ®Абүөс, ele? 0501 ent тй трбта dvanvarotvees xxi побуті прос 
тїйє dyavlag--- т)Әг мбмеїсє Фүуіотрбфос фмтистоємої Tes 2556 т®с моїдєїс thy ёх тоб 
norte фӛсім єїриоб поутоіос прос pupilas трот@с évarrdrrovat téZw, кт. Сі. SrcRLIOTES, 
6.206.830 W: ph хал” г0беіоу б Хбуос xiveïtat, Emel ил8& лфута тй тофүмата, 9207 Oe 
х@хєїсє yopsüet трос th ярбушото шетавойдбуємос xal тарафодабуємос xul ль 40209 
ele Edo peramnddy--- xal б wh тоюбтос Adyog (сос істі Өлріо--- ход мой Stacxvxdh- 
сес xal mepinomdc мой ёлитйсєцс--- оби Еуоуті. See p. 152. Similar language is used 
by ‘Longinus’ in speaking of (924014, one of the sources of період). See HAGEDORN, 
47, Who compares the notion of extraneous accretions in ‘Longinus’ (2 об2у тобеу 
sretoxvxAdy, 144.17) with Hermogenes’ description of періоді, 278.14: бтам ЕЕобеу 
ті TpookauBavys. On abfyotg see рр. 57, 135, 140, 159. 

3. So FuunuANN, 66, who distinguishes two conceptions of the high style in 
‘Longinus’, the one рёүєбос, the other properly бфос, and notes their similarity with 
Demetrius’ реүсолрёле and Setwérys. 
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of the chief elements in the structure is the definition of literary obscurity. 

We have so far considered the attitude of the major critics. Their 
treatment of the stylistic devices which serve the cause of obscurity is on 
the whole selective, illustrative, and analytical. On the other hand, in 
the rhetorical handbooks which survive it is fuller and more prescriptive 
in tone and purpose. One of these is an anonymous work known as the 
Seguerianus, which seems based to a considerable degree on material 
belonging to the century before Hermogenes. 1 It became a very popular 
tract in the Byzantine period starting from the third century, when it 
appears to have assumed most of its present form. One section takes up 
narration (rhyno), ® to which are assigned three virtues, clarity, con- 
ciseness, and persuasiveness. З The discussion of the first includes an ex- 
tensive treatment of obscurity on the principle that the desideratum of 
clarity is automatically achieved once we know and avoid the techniques 
of its opposite. Though such an approach seems at first glance too nega- 
tive, it has the distinct virtue of avoiding a common pitfall. Rhetorical 
values commonly express ideals, which as such cannot be fully translated 
into the required stylistic and grammatical formulae. The Seguerianus 
both here and elsewhere (for example, in the immediately preceding 
section on conciseness) is following a common practice in listing ways in 
which writers generally fall short of their purpose. The result is a useful 
handbook which turns away from generalities and speaks in easily un- 
derstood, pragmatic terms. 

Obscurity, we are told, occurs either in the subject matter or in the 
style. # It takes many forms. In the first category there are a number 
of possibilities: 1) when the subject is not common knowledge, as, for 
example, dialectic and geometry; 2) when we confuse the order of events 
and resort to tedious repetition; 3) when we omit necessary points, and 
4) when we introduce extraneous material. In the second category we pro- 


1. Text and Commentary by Grarven (see Bibliography); also ed. рр. 352- 
398 Sp-H, used here. There is general agreement that Graeven’s assignment of the 
text to Cornutus is wrong (see Curist-Scumin-Stiuiin, 928); however, vexed 
questions about its date and forms of transmission remain. On its Byzantine influ- 
ence see some remarks by Brzoska, s.v. Anonymi (No. 2), RE-PW, col. 2328; 
FELTEN, Nicolaus, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

2. 361.12-377.16. 

3. 365.7: сатріуєм, боутошіз, mOavéergg. QUINTILIAN, 4.2.31-32, refers the tri- 
nity to Isocrates. See VonkMANN, 153; Cartan, 25, note g. Cf. Rhet, ad Alex. 66. 
9-11: cagüc, соутбикос, тіотФс. 

а. 367.12: % yàg èv лесі ӛсті тб Әремефцтодияуоу ácagis ў £v med ypacw. 
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duce obscurity when we use tropical language and unintelligible, obso- 
lete, or ambiguous terms, and when we resort not to a simple and natural 
form of composition but to long periods and allegorical expressions. Word 
formations and “articulation” 1 also create obscurity. So too will the use 
of digressions, for they break up the order of narrative and may even 
cause the omission of necessary items. Finally, we learn that all these 
devices prove useful when our purpose 1з to lead the judge astray. In 
such cases we should concentrate not on the diction but on confounding 
the order of events. 2 The remark recalls Quintilian’s reference to the use 
of obscurity in court cases as a means of preparing the judge to receive 
instruction. ? It is, however, noticeable that the Seguerianus repeats the 
advice some lines later not with reference to the courtroom but as a gene- 
ral proposition, thus seeming to accept obscurity as a valid habit of dis- 
course. We may suppose that rhetoric recognized it as a positive force 
making for a given end. The analysis of its components was in part in- 





1. 8:4рбросис, 368.12, e.g., “АЛ оубров ó Парі, ”А24Ғауброс 6 ФіМттоо. Тһе 
recommendations іл this section, 367.8-368.17, are not particularly new. Most may 
be found in the third book of Aristotle's Rhetoric and many appear also in the Rhet. 
ad Alex., 66.4 ff. The Seguerianus, however, provides the most formal and complete 
statement, fuller than that of other handbooks, and the one best known to the 
Byzantines. See p. 86, note 2 infra. 

9. 368.13: xorfjoste 38 dodpetay хай ёйу тӛс dxohovOlag бст &róyors Smyhuaot, 
xul «à uiv Üxepfoivne, và 8b raph табу mOc. обтос Sè abcd ти посе: тӛу боксту 
ӛтахфсов Bovhópevos тї dvaxoXou0te. 

3. 4.1.40-41. СІ. Cicero, De Invent. 1.20. Quintilian gives the Greek term as 
Зьспирамододбиутом, «hard to follow,» which he translates by obscurum and which is 
clearly equivalent to the Seguerianus’ àvoxoXov0tz (368.17). A related tactic is men- 
tioned in the scholia on Turon, 1.260.5 W, which are influenced indirectly by the 
Seguerianus. See Rane, John of Sardes, p. xiv; FELTEN, Nicolaus, p. xiv, note 1. 
We use clarity, says the scholiast, when we speak in our own defense and obscurity 
when we attack. He quotes:De Corona 111, where Demosthenes, unable to counter 
the laws Aeschines cites against him, takes refuge in obscurity: «As for Aeschines’ 
topsy-turvy miscellany of arguments about the statutes transcribed for comparison, I 
vow to Hermes I do not believe you understand the greater part of them and I am 
sure they were quite unintelligible to ше.» С.А. and J.H. Vince’s Loeb translation. 

4. 927.10: бтоз 87 дуклетраццавуту ce бей, nol, morety ziv Suhynow хо4 бсофӯ, ці?) 
тӯ ME, chy доффиом èpydčov ФА тӛу pèv Хебім бс čv мото aay мог хой єбрабеіас 
B6Eos ФубТє тӘ дхроалії, thy 88 cv траүрфтоу тшу viver. The author is apparently 
quoting from Alexander, son ої Numenius, а rhetorician of the time of Hadrian. Cf. 
*Longinus' on hyperbaton, p. 75, supra, and the Seguerianus’ quotation from 
Harpocration (1st/2nd cent. A.D.), 370.17: блтүйшатос йретой ёу uiv тойс ebmpenz- 
стблоц cuphvern, бу 8& тоїс caf pots odpe ztpoBeBXauévn. 
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spired by court tactics, a development perhaps no more than to be expec- 
ted, given the origin of rhetorical theory in a judicial setting in the fifth 
century B.C. 

Theon, the author of our earliest set of progymnasmata, gives an 
extensive treatment of clarity and obscurity. і His text parallels the 
Seguerianus, often to the point of identical phraseology. ? Once again we 
are dealing with narration. However, the remarks no longer form part 
of a general discussion but are subsumed under one of the progymnasmata, 
that of Svjyquo. З Itis under this same heading that the various Byzantine 
scholia on Aphthonius also discuss obscurity. Indeed, the scholia incor- 
porate also the tradition represented by the Seguerianus. Thus the 
knowledge which Byzantine students had regarding obscure writing 
reached them not abstractly but as an integral part of training in the 
progymnasmata, to which every schoolboy was exposed. y 

Theon shows the same division into тофурата and Хебіс. 5 As to 
the first, we should avoid technical subjects such as dialectic and geome- 
try. We should try to describe no more than one thing at a time. Thuoy- 
dides’ annalistic method of recording events by summers and winters is 
faulty, for it compels him to compress too many items under one heading, 
then drop them only to resume the account among the events of the fol- 
lowing year. We must also avoid repetitions and immoderate digressions. 
Theopompus' account of the reign of Philip of Macedon shows some of 
these characteristics: he runs together too many stories, he omits to men- 


tion many points, and he tends toward oblique and secretive references. 


1. 78.14-93.4 Sp-H. On date see p. 45, note 2. 

2. The degree to which Theon and other writers of handbooks on progymnasmata 
are eclipsed by Aphthonius may be gleaned from the fact that the scholia on Theon 
mentioned p. 78,note 8, supra (4.257-262 W), are actually a compilation drawn largely 
from the scholia of John of Sardes on Aphthonius. See Prol. Syll., p. xxxvii. 

3. 'Phe heading and subsequent discussion in the Seguerianus concern Sehyqots. 
In Theon the heading is Svjynux, the discussion, of Srhynois. The entry in the three 
other main writers of progymnasmata, [Hermogenes], Nicolaus, and Aphthonius, 
is бсфутик. The change seems to occur as this particular progymnasma took on distinct 
form as a literary entity. All the writers are aware of the difference between the two 
terms. [Hermogenes] compares огло: - тоша. To him ёгүүттш is the wider term: 
the Iliad is а 8vfyqotc, the making of the shield of Achilles a Svýynua (4.9 ff.). Aph- 
thonius makes the same distinction, 2.16 ff. Nicolaus says this is the common view 
but also gives other opinions, e.g., de#ynotc deals with fact and утих with fiction, 
11.16 ff. 

4. See p. 190. 

5. 80.7 ff. 
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In the matter of AéEtc, we must avoid poetic, onomatopoetie, trop- 
ical, archaic, local, and ambiguous terms. We must not use words which 
in pronunciation ean be divided so as to give a different meaning. Confu- 
Sion regarding the antecedent also makes for obscurity. Heracleitus some- 
times had recourse to this tactic, either deliberately or out of ignorance. * 
In general, hyperbaton should be avoided, though it has its uses; also 
long parenthetical remarks. Omission of key words tends to obscurity, 
as does also the stringing together of a number of words in the same case. 

Theon’s interest in the more grammatical side of obscurity admits 
us into an ancient classroom, as it were, and allows us to see the actual 
techniques of instruction. At the same time, the mention of Heracleitus 
introduces an added element. The proverbial obscurity of Heracleitus 
is based in the ancient sources on two factors. The philosopher is obscure 
because of his subject matter, which is abstruse, and also because of his 
style. Theon is essentially reproducing the judgment of Aristotle, who tells 
us that it is difficult to punctuate Heracleitus’ writings since it is unclear 
whether a word belongs to the clause which precedes or to the one which 
follows. * Similarly, Demetrius informs us, 

"Writing which is wholly disjointed and unconnected is 
entirely lacking in clearness. It is impossible to discern the begin- 
ning of each member owing to the looseness of the structure. This 
is illustrated by the writings of Heracleitus, the obscurity of which 
is due mainly to their loose structure.” 3 


Tradition, however, also records Heracieitus' reasons for so writing. 
His book On Nature, Diogenes Laertius reports, 


1. 82.16: парӣ тотту, 8 rhv dumiBorlav tà “Нрахдеітоо тоб фХовбфоо 8,94% oxo- 
темй үгүоуе х®т®хбр®с «ox, xenoupévov À ФЕслітубес Й мод 80 dyvouxv. 

2. Rhet. T 5.6, 1407b14: тӛ yp ‘Hpaxrelrov SiacriZar Ёрүоу бий, Tò йбтром stvar 
потёрф трбомемо T бстероу À тф прбтєроу. To the third-century B.C. satirist, 
Timon of Phleius, Heracleitus is а «riddler» (віукетйс), Dioc. Laert., 9.6. Cf. also 
De Mundo 396,20, our earliest reference to the axovewóc 'Hodevcoc, which describes 
Heracleitus' theory of the harmonization of opposites in the formation of the world. 
A similar interest in the mixture of contrasting impulses within the human soul 
leads Puurarcu, De Trang. Anim. 15, p. 474 В WyrrENBACH, to quote Empe- 
docles. The fragment (122 Піньв) seems part of a list of good and bad daimones, 
among whom are included Миертіс т épdecon мелйүуоорбе т "Aodgetx. 

3. 192: ті де daóvBevov xal BuxAeAuuévov Xov @сжфёс тӛу" ббудос үйр $ Exkorov xó- 
Хо» doy) 81 тђу Abaty, стер tà "Нрамдевтої" xol үйр тобто охоте roret тӛ пАєїстом 
ў Abog. 
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“Gg divided into three discourses, one on the universe, another 
on politics, and a third on theology. This book he deposited in the 
temple of Artemis and, according to some, he deliberately made 
it the more obscure in order that none but adepts should approach 
it, and lest familiarity breed contempt." 1 


With Heracleitus, that is to say, obscurity acquires a religious justi- 
fication. It was a key which only initiates might possess. 

In sum, it is evident that the early imperial age Һай at its disposal 
extensive criteria by which to gauge the clarity of discourse. The criteria 
are not only lexical and grammatical but insist as well on a kind of natu- 
ral coherence in the development of the pattern of narrative. There is at 
the same time a recognition that obscurity is not merely a negation of an 
ideal but can serve a purpose of its own. As far as Theon is concerned the 
purpose is still largely judicial, though Heracleitus had opened up other 
possibilities. In addition, there existed a body of critical opinion, as in the 
case of Demetrius and ‘Longinus’, according to which obscurity is not 
merely a deviation from an Attic norm but could be a resource for the 
satisfaction of specific literary demands. 

Let us turn to Hermogenes. As we have seen, clarity for Hermogenes 
is not only the Aristotelian ideal applying to all style, but has a more 
limited function as one of the Forms in his system. Its subdivisions are 
Purity and Limpidity, and its opposite is obscurity. 2 In turn, the oppo- 
site of Purity is Amplitude. * Hermogenes spends little time on Clarity, 
choosing instead to give detailed suggestions under its subdivisions. We 
need not examine these in detail. In general, Purity requires simple sen- 
tences, topics of common understanding which avoid anything profound 
or involved, a style which turns away from tropical expressions, and a 
preference for the nominative case because of its directness. The Cola 
must be kept uncomplicated. In Composition we should avoid hiatus. 
Cadence and Rhythm should be those of popular speech, largely iambic 
and trochaic. 4 





1. 9.5-6: дуйрттол гіс треїс Adyous, slg те тӛу пері тоб поутёс xal подолиду xal Oeo- 
Aoyucóv. ġvéðnxe 8° òrò clc тӧ тїс "Артамбос Їсрбу, Óg pév тімес ітітцбеддис деарісте- 
pov үрброл, Sag of боуфдеуов (udvor) xpoctorev о9тф жоі wh ёх тоб Syyaddoug єђхотифрб- 
уптоу $. R. D. Hicx’s Loeb translation. 

2. See рр. 132, 138ff. 226.10: тйс onpyveluc, hep évavelov істі54лоубеу ў бобра, 
fi ©тоб кє тӛ маварбм xol e)xpwéc. Obscurity, though nota Form, is surely helped 
toward that status by being included among them. 

3. 227.25; 281.21; 232.7; 289.2; 294.14; 295.17 - 296.3, 

&. 2274 - 234.3. 
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Limpidity is described as a kind of helpmeet to Purity. It employs 
various devices to make sure that items are treated in their proper 
order, it uses short questions such as “Why do I mention these things?” 
to break up the narrative and clarify its intent, and it employs techniques 
of repetition in order to avoid confusion. Its Cola, Composition, and 
Rhythm are the same as those for Purity. 1 

The style described under these headings, we are informed, is largely 
that of Isocrates. Demosthenes, Hermogenes’ hero, works with many of 
the oppo site techniques, especially those of Amplitude.? Thus there is 
in the text an implicit recognition of higher stylistic value to be found in 
the more complex patterns of discourse. These might be considered obscure 
at least in the special sense of being the opposite of Clarity in Hermo- 
genes’ scheme. 

The section on Limpidity concludes by pointing out that its oppo- 
site is confusion. This is a vice of style, occurring when we use Amplitude 
and Ripeness without Limpidity: 


“Obscurity by itself would not be a vice of style since empha- 
ses--- and figured topics do not speak clearly; for all that, we can- 
not say that their success depends on a vice or that they are a vice 
of style.--- Clarity requires the sure support of Grandeur and a 
kind of weightiness and magnificence, for close to the excessive 
hu of Clarity is the mean or lowly, which is the opposite of Gran- 

eur, ?3 


This is why, Hermogenes continues, Demosthenes, while recogniz- 
ing that his speeches should be clear throughout, intermixed elements 
making for Grandeur and Amplitude, since Clarity carried the danger 
of making the style too humble. 4 


1. 235.1 - 241.9. 235.2: 4 8& eduptvern Byer шву тіуа мой) pboer capyvelag Spyaonixk, 
is Ys uiv тєїстоу суєдбу exlxoupdc ёот! тўс хабарбтутос прос блєр exelvn moteiv Bov- 
ETOL. 

2. Some of the Modes, for example, are a feature of Isocratean style. 237.23: 
тод nape тф "Isoxpdrer’ ob why дєлуоб ye толоо табта о08& Anpocðevixoð. Amplitude 
as a characteristic feature of Demosthenes, 221.7-9; 278.5-7. See p. 129. 

3. 240.21-241.15 : ёуоутіоу 88 ebxpwetag obyyvoic, ў 51) үіметал, бтау уор тбу Tot- 
обутоу sbxpiveuxy перт tig xol шєстфу той) tov 2бүоу, лєр xal хохіо ӛсті Абүоо. 
об үйр f ye плс добре! жой дм кіл Adyou, eel ої ye ёробсєіс--- xal тӛ goynuaniopéva. 
тӛу Сутурбтоу од cage Ayer th прїүшита, мой ob xarà хауісу phoopev пробүєсбол 
Shrov о®дё єїмол тоб 2бүо» хохіоу. On «figured topics» see рр. 71, 188 fi. 

4, 241.7-21: Set үйр тб aaps реү00с «voc xol Syxov' mapdxerrar үйр тб сфбёр® 
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Hermogenes qualifies the acceptance of clarity as a major principle 
of discourse in two ways. He would temper excessive attachment to it 
by adopting opposite values, which he actually prefers as more illus- 
trative of the genius of Demosthenes. Secondly, he recognizes two kinds 
of rhetorical composition, emphasis and figured topics, that also have 
the opposite intent and effect. He does not go so far as to characterize 
their habits as virtuous—this was to be left for later generations—but it 
is easy to see how his remarks could form the basis for such a development. 
Finally, his failure to elaborate his meaning makes it evident that he is 
not introducing novel proposals but is talking of matters already known 
to the rhetorical circles of his day. 

Obscurity was a topic of discussion in other quarters as well. Galen 
tells us that he wrote a treatise entitled Concerning Clarity and Obscurity. 1 
Though lost, we may infer, given his literary interests, that it formed 
part of the extensive ancient dialogue on the relative merits of Asianic 
versus Attic style. In the Christian realm recognition of the question of 
obscurity appears chiefly in connection with the development of exege- 
tical works and their attempt to elucidate Holy Writ. Here the obscurity 
of a Biblical passage is often explained away through techniques of 
allegorical or typological interpretation. * The Alexandrian Neoplato- 
nists also take up the question and, enlarging on an older tradition, see 
in Aristotle’s writings the deliberate use of obscurity for a given end. ? 
Just as Christian exegetes advanced the awareness of obscurity as an 











oaget xb едтеліс xol тхтеубу, б Sh evavetov ёсті тф peyéðer.--- dvaynatey ёсті т comet 
рбуєвіс те mpoceivar пфутос xal бухом vwd xol 2 рос napdnertar үйр тб) сфбдра ox- 
феї «b єйтећёс, 8 8% xal дуамтіом есті тб peyéðer. блер ойон хой б Фтор ётъүуо®с Sid деу 
ть пбутос Sety oag} тӧу тодатіхду єЇмал Хбүоу 80Хо) xéxpntat той поюбо, Thy ouph- 
усо, Зий 88 тб xwvSvvetew бехи cabrng Филіттєм adr тӧу Adyov ele тё ebGovdrepov 
naréuikey оті) тб тоюбут® cb шЕүгбос xal Sapepdvrms петебужиє тў періболії. 

1. Hegi capnvetas xal доафеіас, p. 124.16, vol.II, Scripta Minora edd.MARQUARDT 
et al. 

2. Particularly in the Alexandrian school. This is of course a large subject in 
its own right, into which we cannot enter here. Noticeable are such discussions as 
Овісек, Fr. In Proverb., PG 13, 21C ff. and Fr. In Cantic. Cantic., PG 18, 36А; et 
al.; Curysostom’s two homilies (РО 56, 163-192), *Алббе в тоб хопсішос vàc me- 
pl Хоштоё xal 2бубу xal tig éxnrdoews "Іоодайшу ngopntelas doapeis elvar; and Рно- 
trus’ analyses, ТЇ écrw ў dodpea тўс Гоаріїс (Ampilochia 152 and 158, PG 101, 
816-820) and Aid ті ў agopyteta toic тўс йсарвіас тоблоц cuveduíaotat (Ampilochia 
204, PG 101, 948B). 

3. See Chapter Four. 
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element of their religious texts, so the Neoplatonists helped give it mys-« 
tical sanction within pagan philosophy. 

At the same time that Greek literature found in obscurity a means 
for expressing some of its deep felt religious values, on another level it 
continued to regard it as a vice of discourse. We have noted the list of 
four virtues of style, truth, conciseness, clarity, and propriety, given by 
Isidore of Pelusium, and his demand that they be successfully mixed, 
which he couples with a specific warning against their opposites. 1 Yet 
in another passage which reviews various kinds of writing in his day he 
tells us that some people think it shameful not to express themselves 
clearly, while others regard obscurity as a source of strength in their 
works. He seems to be referring to distinct genres or writing styles, since 
the remarks which follow list various kinds of authors, such as those who 
use a wealth of examples or others who are good at expressing pity or 
anger. 2 

Obscurity, having transcended its judicial limitations long since, 
could now be justified on a number of grounds, rooted more widely in 
religious and social attitudes. We meet an especially remarkable coales- 
cence of these trends in the defense of Arethas, tenth century bishop of 
Caesarea, entitled To Those Who Have Accused Us of Obscurity, in Which 
We Discuss also the Forms of Style Which We Use. Perhaps, Arethas 
tells his correspondent, my accusers do not know what obscurity is or 
when and on what occasions it should be employed. I am willing to make 
corrections if my accusers are learned men skilled in matters of style. 
But if they belong to a group which has not spent the time and effort I 
have in these matters, I shall ignore them. They cite the language of the 
Fathers of the Church. I would agree it is simple, intelligible to all, and 


1. See р. 28. 

2. Letter 217, PG 78, 1461A: «àv соуүрхфёоу of uiv айсурбу hyobvrat uh сифіс 
elneiv, of è Еу т) doagety тібеутал thy {субу xal of цім «tiat то цетріоу, of 82 Бо» фё- 
povrat тфуу хоарбу” ої меу тӨу TixptBopévov drav атоуф%боутол, тоїс 38 йриєї тӛ рербжо 
aciou xal of pèv duetvoves elc прооціоо yoelav, of 88 £v mapadelyyact гісі побои" of 
иф» оїхтоу éuBoretv Sewot, of 88 борбу` тӛу реу тб Boadd Аоттурбу, тбу 8& tò тоху терлубу" 
ol èv блуоу gunorobor, шӯ xaraxpdpevor lég, ої 82 хой болоо: тойс ретоВолоїс. xo) 
zolvoy tov фосомісол соуурбуціато белуду, mons ма уфритос xol KmeyÜsiuc ёута хрєіт- 
Tovg, Éx&ovou auyypapéng xoi thy xoxlav хай тім dperhy єїдбмод xol тў uiv Yygloacbar 
тў 88 ududacda, 

8. Подс тос гіс dadgeiav йийс блиск фуартас, бу Ф xal тіс ў ідба об uériuev Aóyov. 
Text: pp. 186-191, Arethae Scripta Minora 1, ed. L. Westerink, Leipzig, Teubner 
1968. The passage is too long to quote. I give a short résumé in this paragraph. 
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looks to the improvement of men's souls. But even the Fathers—take, 
for example, Gregory of Nazianzus—can be shown to use various involved 
modes of style. These lend dignity to their words. My own style follows 
the requirements of rhetoric as laid down by Hermogenes. It is a proper 
mixture of the various ingredients of good discourse. We must not be like 
Megabyzes the Persian, who, upon visiting Zeuxis’ studio, expressed a 
preference for the paintings done in brighter colors, though they were 
less successful, to those of darker hue, though these were much better 
executed. The students who were present mocked his ignorance. Only 
initiates can judge such matters properly. It is, in sbort, says Arethas, 
the ignorance of my accusers which is at fault, not I. 

Arethas’ tract is written in a kind of high style. His involuted lan- 
guage, the quotations from a wide range of classical and later authors, 
his invective, his use of a defense which rests on Patristic support, his 
feeling of exclusiveness, and his adoption of themes drawn from his Neo- 
platonic reading, constitute a collection of elements which in the round 
is not rare in Byzantine literature. Indeed, the work is almost a genre- 
piece. In the eleventh century Psellus, writing to a friend, describes his 
own exceptional capacity for combining philosophy and rhetoric as a 
rare achievement not meant for the common crowd. The ingredients of 
his composition are practically the same as in the case of Arethas. 1 

We. have, then, in the course of Byzantine history а very conscious 
and steady tradition of opinion and practice regarding obscurity. The 
habit was not intermittently imported into the mediaeval mind, resur- 
rected from classical cupboards as the occasion demanded, but is inte- 
gral to the very thought-world of Byzantium. Through being a regular 
element in the scheme of Byzantine rhetorical education it forms part 
of the apparatus of learning in all periods. Hence if we seek to reconstruct 
rhetorical theory on the subject it is not only to Hermogenes and Aph- 
thonius that we must turn. We must also consider how their commenta- 
tors understood their prescriptions and translated them to contemporary 
purpose. In the analyses of the scholiasts we shall find that more direct 
perception which not only affected literary production but also reached 
out beyond the confines of rhetoric to inform the Byzantine mentality 
itself. 

We have seen that the commentary of John of Sardes on Aphtho- 


1. Letter 174, pp. 441-443, Мес. BifA., vol. 5, ed. C. Sarmas, Paris 1876. See 
pp. 103, 117, 155, 
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nius is our first major extant witness to the alliance of Hermogenes and 
Aphthonius, which manifests itself not only in the incorporation of the 
text of the two authors within the same manuscripts but also in the pene- 
tration of the scholia on the one author into those on the other. We have 
also noted that John’s commentary is largely a reproduction of mate- 
rials from older Neoplatonic sources.! The immediate interest of the 
Neoplatonists in the problem of obscurity derives from their wish to 
explain Aristotle’s occasionally difficult style. Their awareness of the 
actual grammatical and linguistic elements making for obscurity, how- 
ever, comes to them from elsewhere. The observations of John of Sardes 
on the subject issue verbatim from the Seguerianus? and need not be 
repeated here. They are inserted into the text as part of the comment on 
Aphthonius’ mention of clarity as one of the virtues of Narrative. Hence 
it is an easy conclusion that the Seguerianus supplied some of the tech- 
niques for measuring obscurity both to the Neoplatonists and to later ages, 
and did so through the medium of training in the progymnasmata. It 
is John of Sardes who initiates the discussion in the middle Byzantine 
period. 

Another set of scholia on Aphthonius permits a closer look into edu- 
cational practice. 2 Some of the section on Narrative 4 is cast in the form 
of a catechism. Questions are put and answered. To the question how 
many are the vices of Narrative, the answer is four:1) obscurity, 2) verbo- 
sity, 3) unpersuasiveness, and 4) impurity of words. 5 Most of the section 
is taken up with the first two. 225,66 is defined as the avoidance 
of barbarisms and solecisms. The difficulty of achieving both conciseness 
and clarity is noted. An author should prefer to err on the side of length, 
making sure that all the necessary points are included, rather than out 


1. See pp. 23-24. 

2. 20.7-21.11 = Seg. 367.8-368.17, except that John omits the one-line (368.12) 
mention of dipOpacrg (see note 1, p. 78, supra). 

3. The scholia are found in a shorter (2.1-68 W) and a longer (2.565-684 W) 
version. Perhaps they are by the same author as the one who composed the anony- 
mous commentary on Hermogenes in Walz's volume 7. See p. 21. At any rate, the 
two works appear in the same manuscripts, the earliest of which Walz assigns to 
the tenth century. See p. v, vol. 2 W and note 3, p. 87, infra. 

4. 2.578.1-585.2 W. 

5. 2.582.12 W: mécot xaxlar диуүйшитос̧; тёссарес, kode, шахртуоріа, Ӛлібо- 
vov, xol 6 uh ту AéGewv EXyvoydc. These are simply the negative equivalents of 
Aphthonius' list, 3.8: caphvsiz, соуторіа, mOavérys, хай ó тб» буоцітам &ХӘлүлсүбс. 
See pp. 77, 94. 
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of a desire for conciseness run the risk of being obscure. One should strike 
a middle ground in these matters. The nominative is more conducive to 
clarity than the oblique cases. We are directed to Hermogenes to learn 
more about clarity, and a preference is expressed for a division of the 
style of Narrative into three elements (clarity, conciseness, and persua- 
siveness) rather than, with the addition of pleasure and magnificence, into 
five 1. At the same time an alternative view is recorded that persuasive- 
ness applies to Narrative alone, the other four being common to all forms 
of discourse, 

The scholia show evidence of more than one source. Some of the 
obser vations on clarity, for example, are repeated a few lines further on 
to no purpose. The catechetical structure, though by no means excluded 
as a possibility for the middle Byzantine period, may better be assigned 
to the fifth or sixth century, when, as we know, many of our rhetorical 
commentaries were composed and when the question-and-answer techni- 
que was in full use in both rhetorical and philosophical instruction. Many 
examples survive in the prolegomena to the various rhetorical scholia. 
An echo of this origin as far as our present text is concerned appears in 
the list of the six nepiotarixdé or “circumstances” making up the body 
of a narrative. To this list our scholiast tells us that some added a seventh 
member, 82%, by abstraction from the fifth, which is трблос. 2 The Ano- 
nymus Jn De Ideis, which as we have indicated may be by the same au- 
thor, reports that the third-century Ne oplatonist, Porphyry, recogni- 
zed seven перістатисй. 3 There is, however, no reason to suppose a direct 
dependence. We must think rather of the later Neoplatonic milieu, when 
a number of earlier currents flow into the commentaries on Hermogenes 
and Aphthonius. Indeed, we have a fifth- century author, of considerable 
popularity in later Byzantine times, who we know was educated in Neo- 
platonic circles and whose writings display just such a confluence. Nico- 





1. $8ovà and peyaronpémera, 2.583.2 W. Sce note 3, р. 94. 

2. 2.579.419 W (42.13.24 W): гісі 88 ol chy у ЄВбороу oxouxetov TPOGEBHKa ; 
also 580.11; 582.9. The six are прёсотоу, тербсушо, урбмос, Tároc, трбтос, aitln. They 
are constantly being cited in rhetorical texts. On the origin of the list and the ad- 
ditions and variations see VoLKMANN, 36-37; 442 ff. On the meptotariangé in relation 
to Hermogenes’ Dignity and Amplitude see р. 135. Other references: DEMETRIUS, 
217; Dionys., De Lys. 14.19 ff.; Rhet. ad. Herenn. 4.68; QUINTILIAN, 9.2.40; in the 
Scholia: 1.122.418, 128.27; 2.212.21, 582.6; 4.10.27, 150.25, 164.11, 288.18; 6.48.24, 
444.11, 448.22, 449.29, 455.5 ХУ; et al. 

3. See note 3, p. 86, supra. 7.921.2 W: 6 qixócopoc Порфӯрюс фу ті) лері «Qv até- 
gewy теууд перстотхф prow ёптӣ, KTH. (the list follows). 
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laus, author of an extant set of progymnasmata, occasionally depends 
on Porphyry for his rhetorical views and notes the matter of the seventh 
перистотіхбу. 1 Nicolaus has been shown to reflect the tradition of the 
Seguerianus. Further, he is independent of Aphthonius, whose textbook 
must have been written perhaps only a few years before. 2 Nicolaus’ de- 
pendence on Neoplatonic sources is not unique but rather reflects the 
common rhetorical habit of his day. A similar dependence may reason- 
ably be claimed for the earliest commentaries on Aphthonius, now lost, 
from which our middle Byzantine scholiast presumably drew. 

The tenth-century Anonymus Zn De Ideis gives us further reflections 
on obscurity, prompted by Hermogenes’ observation that emphases and 
figured topics cannot be considered vices. Confusion, the scholiast notes, 
often arises when the inexperience of the author does not allow him to 
convey his meaning effectively to his readers. However, when an author 
says one thing while intending another and the reader grasps his true 
intent, the obscurity is appropriate and commendable. 9 We must not 
be surprised that the opposite of Purity, which according to Hermogenes 
is Amplitude, * is not a vice, whereas the opposite of Limpidity is preci- 
sely the fault that we call confusion. When Amplitude gets into difficulty, 
Limpidity provides a kind of relief; it itself has no helpmeet 5, and when 
it suffers a reverse the result is confusion. The scholiast is throughout 
very much aware of obscurity as an element of style useful for a specific 
purpose and has moved to a position where he can speak of it not simply 
as nof a vice but as an achievement of technique. He does not go so far 
as to regard it as a general virtue—it is still, to be precise, a virtue only of 
emphasis and the figured topics—but his remarks come close to such a 
view and, indeed, may suggest a psychological acceptance of it. 6 

The eleventh-century Doxapatres likewise takes his cue regarding 





4. 18.19. See FELTEN, Nicolaus, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

2. FELTEN, ор. cit., p. xxx. 

3. урустіћ, 7.951.16 W. Cf. ‘Loncrnus’, 114.11, and p. 71, supra. 

4. 226,20. 

5. 7.951.31 W (-Рідмуривз, 5.580.12 ҮҮ): % uiv yàp Éoyev exiovpoticay thy cò- 
хріуєюу. Cf. HERMOGENES, 235.8, where еӛхріуеж is &xbxoupoc тйс жоӨшрбттүтос. 

6. 7.950.183 W: тобто céyung хой doetijg тӛ бу тоїс Eoynuatiopdvors doupés, оў ха- 
nig Mou; 951.7 : тЁуут xal рєт йс тӘ Loynuatiapéve ті бсорёс, ob жой 26үо9; 951.28: 
gebyaw обу Set thy cbyyvow, Й үйр dodge об махіх Xóyou (said in regard to figured 
topics); cf. PLANUDES, 5.480.7 №: тӛ обу дм тоё; тоюбтощ [se. soynuatiopévorg Cyth- 
poor] maw dons теуупо xal dperiie сть Абуоо, GAN’ ob жобо" xania 92 үйөт” дм, 
ётам 2% dmeiplag тоб 22үоутос ў odos соцбобуть 
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89 
obscurity from Aphthonius’ mention of clarity as one of the virtues of 
Narrative. Since clarity is a virtue, its opposite is a vice. * Hermogenes, 
we are reminded, does not discuss the virtues of Narrative as such but 
gives only some figures (cyjju«7«) suited to this particular progymnasma.? 
An extended passage is quoted from [Hermogenes’] Progymnasmata. 8 
As with John of Sardes the discussion of clarity which follows departs 
from Aphthonius to follow Hermogenes. Like Hermogenes, Doxapatres 
asks that the Sentences of Purity be clear and familiar. However, 
he adds two phrases which extend the original meaning and give us an 
intimation of his outlook. Hermogenes! софеїс becomes сафеїс тоїс roh- 
Rote and to үуФршшос is added туту. * Doxapatres expounds on the 
definition at length, asking that discourse be intelligible not only to the 
educated but to the multitude. His stress js on themes of interest to the 
daily life of the mass. One need not, he advises, speak only of God, virtue, 
and the soul. Coming from a monk, the recommendation is unusual. Yet 
it seems at the same time impelled by a pious regard for the common man 
and tells us something about Doxapatres himself. We have to do with 
a partieularly sensitive schoolmaster who, conscious of the possibility 
of serving a wider public, wishes to accommodate the received body of 
rhetorical knowledge to his pedagogical purpose and make it more pala- 
table to his pupils. 

Doxapatres continues his discussion of Purity in accordance with 
Hermogenes’ Categories. When he reaches Diction, though still in basic 
agreement with his master, he again moves somewhat beyond Hermo- 
genes’ intent. Hermogenes recommends that we avoid 22846 тетрацрф- 
ут, а phrase probably not meant to be especially precise in meaning. 
Doxapatres takes it to refer specifically to metaphorical expressions.* 
His interpretation is in keeping with his matter-of-fact rhetorical pre- 
dilections. 

So much, he says, for Hermogenes’ definition of clarity. However, 
the older commentators on Aphthonius, he goes on, chose to speak of 


1. His discussion is extensive, covering twenty-seven pages in Warz's edition, 
2,215-241. 

2. 2.215.20, 216.3 W. 

8. 4&.21-5.14—2.216.4-22. W. 

4. HznMoc., 227.8; DoxaPArRES, 2.217.6 W. 

5. HERMOG., 229.9; DOXAPATRES, 2.217.27 W: tpomudg--- 8с $ xal uetapopt- 
wag ol уроцціютимої XAAS 
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obscurity. He has in mind John of Sardes. The discussion which follows! 
is identical with John’s quotation from the Seguerianus which we have 
already treated. 2 Next we are given Geometres’ account, which we are 
told is very similar. The next few pages are preponderantly from Geome- 
tres. Given Doxapatres’ popularity in the succeeding centuries we can 
claim for Geometres a considerable influence on later Byzantine rhetoric, 
to an extent which has not hitherto been recognized. 

Geometres’ definition is quoted, сафіуєм тоутӛс Түсу Фүхдоб 
2бүоу, 3 and his comment noted that clarity is achieved by avoiding 
obscurity. To the old division nedéyparta - бубуато. * is added a third mem- 
ber, ox uoo. éoagelac. Thus obscurity has now reached the point where 
it can be included as in itself an independent third aspect of discourse. 

By вудрата. Geometres does not understand figures in general but 
is referring to Hermogenes’ Category. 5 This is apparent from his obsérva- 
tion that obscurity effects itself in Cola and Composition as well. His 
remarks may imply that the more common areas in which obscurity was 
thought to operate were Sentence, Mode, and Diction. Basically, he is 
attempting to include and define the more grammatical side of obscurity, 
which had been received through the Seguerianus tradition, under 
Hermogenes’ headings. His analysis shows the power which the rhetori- 
cian exercised upon him. The result is to give obscurity through the 
medium of Hermogenes a valence extending across all areas of rhetorical 
behavior. 

Doxapatres gives us Geometres’ list of the habits contributing to 
obscurity. It is in general reminiscent of Theon, though longer and more 
systematically put. We must not 1) like Thucydides, narrate too many 
things at once, for this taxes the memory; 2) confuse the chronology or 
natural order of events; 3) use long digressions, though they are in spe- 
‘ial cases desirable Yor the relief they can supply to the monotony of 
straight historical narrative; 4) use “parenthetical” expressions (ретабо- 
оү): they are a form of Amplitude pushed to excess; 5) use long or 
numerous hyperbata; 6) be garrulous: prolixity is related to obscurity; 
7) indulge in particularly abstruse forms of allegory, for they become 








1. 2.219.5-220.6 W. 

2. See p. 86, note 2. 

3. 2.220.7 W. 

4, 2.220.10 МУ; later in the text (224.2) 24% is substituted. 

5. Perhaps he also has in mind Hermogenes’ «figured topics,» тӛ soynuatiopeve, 
76v Сутпратом, 251.2, 
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enigmatic and secretive; and 8) make use of technical vocabulary. 

In the matter of diction! Geometres gives the same warnings as 
Theon: we should avoid the normid, newornusva, vportx&, бруоїо, Lever, 
and бифуоро. He simply adds yAwoonuatixé ? and gives a short state- 
ment of what he means by each category, together with examples. He 
would turn away from the harsher poetical and metaphorical expres- 
sions. З Punctuation is important in eliminating obscurity as are also 
pronunciation and word division. * Also, one must make sure that the 
antecedent is clear. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, it is largely these same tactics 
to which later Byzantine writers will succumb in their conscious or uncon- 
scious allegiance to obscurity. We must, however, be careful not to impose 
a full-grown theory upon Geometres himself. His text is rather witness 
to a process and the list he recites is given of course as a warning, not a 
recommendation. 

Doxapatres continues quoting from him. It is Geometres who is 
responsible for the remarkable statement that “not every instance of 
obscurity is а vice; on the contrary, it is often even a virtue.”® Hermoge- 
nes had of course suggested that obscurity need not in itself be a fault of 
style, but his remark was cast in the form of a condition (&v) and referred 
to specific kinds of composition.’ With Geometres the intent is general 
and his feeling is positive. A similar statement is made by Siceliotes in the 
next century: “Not every form of obscurity is blameworthy.” In this and in 
Siceliotes’ reference to the “approved obscurity,” (ётолуоошёуу dokgeta),? 
which he now goes so far as to call an 1860, we see the shift in favor 


1. 2.223.3 W. 

2. 2.223.5 W, equated a few lines later (22) with ££vz. 

3. 2.223.7 W: гісі 8& томүгий--- хай tà триудтера xol схАтрбтеро. Cf. НевмобЕ- 
Nes, 410.3, on Thucydides: хаті, thy у ӛлі тб тржубтєроу бом xal TÒ oxin- 
бөбтероу хад Sik тобто ixi т фоифістероу. 

4. 2.224.22 W. The example, об xevcaüpow versus обх èv тадрош, is in THEON, 
82.5. In the form of вуебоүрхтіс this school exercise experiences а new vogue about 
this time. See F. Fucus, Die Höheren Schulen eon Konstantinopel im Mittelalter. 
Byzantinisches Archio. Heft 8, Leipzig 1926, 45-46; additional bibliography. in J. 
PAPADEMETRIOU, «Tà Dyé8n тоб Мобс: New Sources and Text,» Plini 7 
Language and Literature 58 (1969) 210, note 1. 

5. 2.226.8 W: ob лёво 8& фойеш 487 xol xoule Хбуо»" xovoo 
хы xxl perh. 

6. 240.24 ff. 

7. 6.203.4 W : тобто дўАбоу Фу тб) oapnvelaç Хбуф c &v умоїо 2 
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of the more subtle and involuted craftsmanship of later Byzantine lite- 
rature. For the moment obscurity is harnessed to a Christian vision: both 
Geometres and Siceliotes look to Hermogenes through Christian eyes. 
With the aggrandizement of the secular at.the expense of the Christian 
element among many of the Byzantine intellectuals of later centuries, 
obscurity, stripped of its religious support, often degenerated into a 
mysterium of its own. | 

For Siceliotes Hermogenes’ ideal style, Force, is attained if one’s 
Sentences are not only dignified and elaborate but obscurely expressed. * 
Now Sentence in Hermogenes is the very stuff of discourse, the first of 
the Categories through which the Forms operate, and the substance upon 
which the others, such as Rhythm and Diction, build. Furthermore, Force, 
Siceliotes has previously remarked, involves reference to such factors as 
time, place and person in the narration of events. ? He is reminded of 
the description of God in Gregory of Nazianzus. In giving Gregory’s 
statement, “God always was and is and will be,” ? he plays on the double 
meaning ої ёууоі in Hermogenes’ sense of Sentence and in Gregory’s 
of our “understanding” of the Deity. Here, in other words, is the highest 
Force. The rhetorical, human yardsticks help us to see how God exceeds 
them. The obscurity of God lies in His being beyond our understanding 
and beyond limit. Thus obscurity contributes to Force. Further, the 
Sentence for which the use of the negtotatixé is especially prescribed in 
Hermogenes’ system is that of Amplitude. We are advised not to express 
things “neat” but with their accompanying circumstances. * Amplitude 
requires context and since the ultimate context is the Godhead, there 


те), This is presumably the meaning, though the statement is quoted without ante- 
cedent, having apparently been carelessly included at this point. 6.199.30 W: of 
үрїфоь cool ӛутес тйс «9т%с іЗбос тї бсофеіос гісі тїс 2поцуоорбутс xal «àv Цірфоеоу, 
од why тўс Херісттс olov, жт). See pp. 12, 193. 

1. 6.457.22 W: at 8& трёс тб elvar сєрубу xal перуємопрвуом xol сорс 9eoo07, 
Serventog téa т@утов xpOhoetat. For the application of these sentiments to the four- 
teenth-century literary quarrel between Nicephorus Chumnus and Theodore Me- 
tochites see SzvésN&o, 55. 

2. 6.455.5 W; cf. also 444. 14; 448.22; 449.29; and note 4, infra. 

3. Orat. 38, PG 36, 317B : вес pay Fv бєй хой ёст. хой ёстол--- ӛбріотоу, nouv ӛлер- 
вуліттоу ёууошуу xal ypóvou хөй фбасөс. Much of Gregory’s homily is given to such 
mystical description of the Godhead. 

4, 284.3: бтау (sc. те) ph QU heyy тій прќүрото, vnb хаб” борті, 9226 pete тбу 
пираходовбобутоу otov «6x00, yoóvou, adiac, трблоо, тровфтгоо, xal Еті PPIG, “th. 
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issues an essential relation among дойр, Sewdryc and періоді, 1 
This pattern of ideas forms a remarkable instance of rhetoric in the service 
of theology. We are observing an attempt at the spiritualization and 
sanctification of the written and spoken word, done in terms of tradi- 
tional rhetorical theory. 

When Geometres tells us that obscurity is a virtue he promises to 
describe “a little later” 2 the occasions when and the way it should be 
used. Either Doxapatres forgot to quote him or Geometres himself neglec- 
ted to return to the subject, for our text does not resume the discussion. 
One is curious to know whether Geometres intended to provide specific 
suggestions regarding the matter. In any case, he tells us that for the 
moment he recommends figured topics and emphases. Also, he approves 
of the view that obscurity, through the medium of irony and innuendo, is 
useful in challenging superiors and intimates. Finally, he adds, clarity 
and obscurity depend not on the disposition of the listener but on the 
nature of the logos itself, We cannot classify as obscure what exceeds 
the capacity of an audience to understand but what through ignorance 
or dimness of wit of the author himself is deficient in technique. ? 

At this point Doxapatres leaves Geometres to take up the view of 
"commentators on Aphthonius,” that clarity is simply the avoidance of 
obscurity. 4 Not so, he objects. The two are not direct opposites. Clarity 
is after all only one of Hermogenes’ Forms. Hermogenes’ system works 
in such a way that it is possible to give more weight to any one of the 
Forms. Obscurity does not automatically issue once we downgrade Clarity. 
Doxapatres has in other words reduced Aristotle's overriding principle 
to Hermogenes’ more limited definition. It is not difficult to see why. 
He can now separate off the concept of obscurity and give it an exist- 
ence all its own, a necessary step in the Byzantine process by which 
obscurity becomes a touchstone of rhetoric. 





1. Metochites’ quarrel with Chumnus turns on these same three concepts, but 
with a difference. The concerns of the two contenders are philosophical and purely 
literary. They represent the secularization of an ideal which is three centuries older 
and which arises originally in response to a religious quest. On the connection bet- 
ween ёсёфею and 8єубттс cf. DEMETRIUS, 254: xol ў dodger. тодладої Sewing боті" 
Bewóvepov үйр тӛ 0тоуоодреуоу, 4b B ФЕиплобіу xarappovetrat. See p. 71. What has 
happened is that the principle, for religious reasons, has been dovetailed into Her- 
mogenes' structure. 

2. 2.2641 W. 

3. 2.226.17 W. 

4. 2.226.26 W. 
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The remainder of Doxapatres’ comments on Narrative is devoted: 
to the other three elements of style which, in addition to clarity, Aphtho- 
nius says are suited to it: conciseness, persuasiveness, and purity of words 
( 6 «&v ӧуошбтоу ӘОаулорбе). Under the first of these he advises, once 
more following Geometres, that we avoid digressions and not talk of many 
things at once, for such habits produce obscurity and garrulity.! Tauto- 
logy stands opposite to both conciseness and clarity, ? for the listener is 
confused into thinking that different topics are being discussed when in 
fact they are not. 

Among the writers of textbooks on progymnasmata, only Aphtho- 
nius lists a fourth element of Narrative. £Xvwopóc was for Aristotle 
the foundation of good style.? John of Sardes pays hardly any atten- 
tion to it, giving only a short definition, and Doxapatres reports that 
“most commentators"—his usual phrase—have not touched the sub- 
ject. He himself assigns a certain amount of importance to it.* Basically 
he agrees with John that &Xvwopóg consists in the use of standard 
grammatical forms and vocabulary. Barbarisms and solecisms are to be 
avoided. He then asks himself why it should merit special attention since 
it has so much in common with clarity. His suggestion is that students 
come to Hermogenes after reading poetry, where many irregularities 
occur. One should warn the student specifically to look out for them. 
The section concludes by giving Geometres’ view that careful attention 
paid to бдамарбе 5 will be а distinct aid not only to the other three 
elements of Narrative but also in the application of Hermogenes’ Forms. 9 


1. 2.229.144 W. 

2. 2.230.140 W : ў covtoroyia’ acr 8& од тоутош uóvov 222% хай capyvely coXAdxtc 
ёуоутобтол. The source of these observations is the Seguerianus, 365.21 ff. 

3. ӛру) ХЖЖеос, Rhet. T 5.1, 1407419. Арнтнохгиз, 3.3. Turon has only the 
standard three, 79.20; also Drowvsrus, Demosth. 205.13; et al. Nicoraus, 14.4, 
gives соутошіа, caphvern, табамбттс, 18оуђ, weyehonpémeia (the last two supplied by 
Aristotle's contemporary Theodectes. QuinTILIAN, 4.2.63). Felten brackets the sixth, 
{6 röv dvoyc-rav Envious]. See рр. 86-87, 128, 142. 

4, 2.250.6-241.13 W. Јонм or SARDES, 30.7. 

5. Doxapatres knows the division, Ӛттіхбу - ӘОлмибу - xowóv, in which £xxqyc- 
хбу traditionally occupied the middle ground. On the whole, the term is eliminated 
early, i.e., in late antiquity. Byzantium satisfied herself with the simpler contrast, 
ӛттихбу - xowóv, perhaps in part because of the implicit reference to paganism in 
£XXryispóc, but also because Atticism was the standard of the Second Sophistic, to 
which she fell heir. On the later history of these terms see б. Вӧнілс, Untersuch- 
ungen zum rhetorischen Sprachgebrauch der Byzantiner, Berlin 1956, 3 ff. 

6. 2.2411 W. 
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The review in the preceding pages of the rhetorical scholia has shown 
that obseurity becomes established as a definite literary standard in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries by men such as Geometres and Siceliotes, 
who are moved by religious inspiration. The conception continues to 
affect Byzantine writing as well as rhetorical theory in the succeeding 
period. A sharpened awareness of its features and its possibilities is evi- 
dent even among late Byzantine scholars. Their interests lie more with 
pagan than with Christian learning, but their interpretation of Hermo- 
genes is similarly marked by the exaggerated definition of his prescrip- 
tions which characterizes their more pious predecessors. So it is with 
Chumnus and Metochites in the fourteenth century; so too with Pletho, 
who reports four virtues of style, clarity, conciseness, persuasiveness, 
and grandeur. He is of course excluding, he says, “figured topics and 
imitative forms of composition, written by authors deliberately obscure 
or verbose, for in these cases the vice of discourse becomes a virtue.” 1 
To be sure, Pletho is echoing Hermogenes, but his categorical statement 
shows that he too has moved somewhat beyond him and regards obscu- 
rity as a classification of style and a virtue with definite rules. 

In sum, three lines of approach are evident in the Greek tradition 
regarding obscurity. The first maintains the necessity for the clear expo- 
sition of one’s thoughts and records the grammatical habits which con- 
tribute to or detract from its attainment. The second recognizes the 
existence of special types of discourse, whether specific genres such as 
figured topics or various tropical techniques such as emphasis, metaphor, 
or allegory, which admit the positive value of obscurity designed for 
and contributing to a given purpose. It is not, however, a sufficient ex- 
planation to say that in the first instance we are dealing simply with form 
and in the second with content, or to grant that the tropical forms must 
themselves-be “clearly” presented according to careful linguistic rules. 
There is on one level an irreconcilable conflict between Geometres’ warn- 
ing to avoid excessive numbers of words because they make for obscu- 
rity and his feeling that obscurity is a virtue, both expressed within a 
few lines of one another. ? In the one the grammarian speaks; in the other 


1. Уортон пері тро» шерфу тйс бцтовияйс, 6.587.4-9 W: &рулуєіос ўто: ppdiozas 
Aóyou тёссарес ӛретоі, veo Myw тӧу боулиєтюшбуву хой alvyparaddy yoy xal тбу 
меті pinow Yeypupuévov, doupoypdéqay тубу 3) џохртүброу' бу то®тощ үйр ®рєтї xt 
метал й тоб Хбүо» жй. By Adyor xarà ulunow уєураццібмої he appears to have in 
mind types of emphasis. See p. 198. 

2. For the existence of the two traditions already in the sixth century see pp. 
112-114. 
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the theologian. The immediate explanation is simply that our rhetorica] 
scholia are regularly stitched together from more than one source and 
that the joints are often painfully visible, with no attempt on the part of 
the author to produce a smooth and unified fabric of thought. Yet this 
is not to deny the scholiast his private vision, which emerges on another 
level, above the traditional requirements of composition, and colors his 
over-all view of the function of discourse. Style can be manipulated to 
serve the function of content; indeed, it may reflect that function and in 
its way contribute to it. Herein lies the third line of approach, the most 
original and rewarding, and the distinctive Byzantine contribution. 
Borrowing selectively from the rhetorical tradition to which she fell heir, 
Byzantium enlarges and enriches its meaning through the leaven of her 
own theological and mystical purpose so as to guide the expression of 
some of the unique features of her life and thought. We shall be concerned 
in the next chapter with some of the trends in the historical process by 
which this transformation took place. 

Before doing so, however, it may be fitting to conclude our discus- 
sion with a few remarks regarding the role which the issue of clar ity versus 
obscurity played in another period of European literature. Croll discusses 
the Stoic contribution to a cult of “significant darkness” in antiquity 
for which the prose of Tacitus is the prime example and which, apart 
from Stoicism, is also enshrined in such authors as Persius and Tertul- 
lian. The seventeenth century was host to an anti-Ciceronian movement 
in style which likewise showed a distinct Stoic image and which expres- 
sed itself in the celebration of Tacitus as the prince des ténèbres and saw 
his style imitated by such literary lights as John Donne, Bacon, and 
Montaigne. The Dutch scholar, Justus Lipsius, famous for his edition 
of Tacitus, may have been helped in his choice of subject by one of the 
outstanding French humanists of the day, Marc-Antoine Muret, who in 
one of his orations hints at the opinion that obscurity isa virtue of style.? 
Elsewhere, Muret has this to say: 


“For although a bare and clear style gives pleasure, still in 


1. Pp. 86-87. On the Stoicism of the Renaissance see Cnorz's bibliography, 74, 
note 36. 

2. Свої, 150. The date of the first of Lipsius’ editions of Tacitus is 1574; the 
date of Muret’s oration, 1572-73. Lipsius visited Muret in 1568. On these figures 
consult. J. E, Sanpys, A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. 2, Cambridge 1908, 
5.0. 
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certain kinds of writing obscurity wins praise sometimes. By di- 
verting discourse from common and vulgar modes of expression, 
it wins a dignity and majesty even out of strangeness and grips 
the reader’s attention. It acts as a veil, to exclude the view of the 
vulgar. Those who enter the dark crypt of a temple feel a kind of 
awful solemnity sweep in upon their souls,” 1 


Obscurity has also a political dimension. The keenest awareness of it 
in Byzantium occurs between the ninth and eleventh centuries, the time 
of her greatest military expansion and political prosperity, the period 
when her ecumenical vision is most fully formed. In English history Croll 
observes, “Bacon’s greatest service to English'prose was that he natural- 
ized a style in which ingenious obscurity and acute significance are the 
appropriate garb of the mysteries of empire.” ? There is a curious con- 
nection between obscurity and the imperial idea, between, that is to say, 
the somber and the grand. ? 


1. Quoted by Спорт, 153, who also points to Muret's statement that the Greeks 
recognized obscurity as опе of the virtues of Thucydides andjwho sees in Muret’s 
remarks the theoretical base of some of the prose of Pascal. One of many equiva- 
lents in the realm of art are the dark canvases of El Greco. See p. 98, note 3, infra. 

2. P. 185. 

3. Appropriateness (Latin decorum, Greek трбтоу) also comes into play here. 
Appropriateness and conciseness (ovvrouta, specified as a virtue of style by the 
second-century B.C. Stoic, Diogenes of Babylon (see Р'Аттом, 163), as against 
Aristotle, who considered it an excess, Rhet. Г 12.6, 1415426) are two fundamental 
Stoic principles of style. See note 1, p. 41, supra. In their tendency to apply ті mpé- 
тоу too widely so as to reflect a whole gamut of human interrelationships and inter- 
acting cosmic processes the Stoics supported a complexity coinciding with their 
view of a harmonious world order. This line of thought is in keeping with the Stoic 
contribution to the political theory of the Roman imperium, by which Roman 
hegemony over the orbis terrarum could be justified as an instrument and terrestrial 
expression of the divine pattern. Further, by adopting techniques of epigrammatic 
brevity in order to express appropriateness they gave voice to¥the neat tensions 
which in their estimation characterized the vital force of the world. Yet at the same 
time obscurity was provided with a second base of support. See D’Atton, 115 ff. 
Свогі, 86, makes a good case for the proposition that the Stoics «cultivate clearness 
not for its own merits but as a wise corrective to the other qualities of Stoic prose, 
brevity and appropriateness, which they love better.» The younger Seneca’s call 
for a «natural» style is a good manifestation of this over-all Stoic tendency. See 
F.I. Mercuant, «Seneca the Philosopher and his Theory of Style,» American Jour- 
nal of Philology 26 (1905) 44-59; C.N. 8мпкү, Latinitas and ‘“EXqvouss. The In- 
fluence of the Stoic Theory of Style as Shown in the Writings of Dionysius, Quintilian, 
Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, Fronto, Aulus Gellius, and Sextus Empiricus. Bulletin of 
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The dominant influence in English literary criticism in the eighteenth, 
century was ‘Longinus’, following the reawakening of interest in the text 
as a result of Boileau’s French translation in 1674.1 One could find in 
‘Longinus’ support for both clarity and obscurity. Boileau, in reaction 
to the preciosity of mid-seventeenth century writing, believed in clarity 
as a cardinal virtue and insisted on simplicity of style in the service of the 
sublime, which he thus tended to divorce from rhetoric. 2 At the other 
pole stands Edmund Burke, who can say, “A clear idea is another name 
for a little idea.” ? For Burke it is the terrible aspects of nature that show 
the greatness of the Creator and the inscrutability of His ways. Monk 
notices that sublimity for Burke consists of seven things: obscurity, power 
(i.e., fear before superior force), privation (darkness, silence), vastness 
(height, depth, length), infinity, difficulty, and magnificence. “ The key 


the University of Wisconsin No. 143. Philology and Literature Series, vol. 3, No. 3, 
pp. 205-272, Madison 1906. See pp. 153, 172. 

1. Traité du sublime ou du merveilleux dans le discours traduit du grec de Longin, 
Paris. For the limited English knowledge of the treatise before Boileau see S.H. Monk, 
The Sublime. A Study of Critical Theories їп XVIII-Century England, New York 
1935 and, in general, A. ROSENBERG, Longinus in England bis zur Ende des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, Berlin 1917; T.R. Henn, Longinus and English Criticism, Cambridge 1934; 
J, Bropy, Boileau and Longinus, Geneva 1958; RusszLL, xlii ff.; Вовткзкі, 178 ff. 

2. Mont, op. cit., 32; Bropy, ор. cit., 88 ff.; RUssELL, xlvi. A steady theme, 
Starting with Boileau, is the noble simplicity of the quotation from Genesis (1:3 and 
9: «Let there be light and there was light--- let there be earth and there was earth») 
given in ‘Longinus’, 119.14-15. 

3. A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, London, first edition 1757, second edition 1759, Sect. 2,4. Burke's view is 
based in part on the Longinian sentiment that «by some natural instinct we admire, 
surely not the small streams, clear and useful as they are, but the Nile, the Danube, 
the Rhine, and far above all, the sea»: фоскибіс тос &yóuevæ ud AU об тд ширӣ федри 
болуы оцеу, єї xal Savy xal xefjotua, 922% tov Меїдом xal "Істром ў "РЯуоу подо 8° ёть 
Шоу тӛу ‘Oxeavdv, 161.22. Henn, op. cit., 119 ff., calls attention to Burke's eulogy 
of John Milton on this basis. On Burke see also Monk, op. cit., 84-100, and on Ro- 
mantic literary ideals in general consult M. Н. Asnaws, The Mirror and the Lamp. 
Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition, Oxford 1953. 

4. Op. cit., 93. We need not belabor the obvious connection of these items with 
the elements in Hermogenes’ Dignity and Amplitude. What has, however, received 
very little notice in discussions of ‘Longinus’ in England is the fact that some of the 
ideas in the treatise were already inculcated among English men of letters through 
their schooling, for Hermogenes formed a part of the curriculum from the sixteenth 
century on. See M.L. CLARKE, Classical Education in Britain 1500-1900, Cambridge 
1959, 31-32, 61; also Parrerson’s book (see Bibliography). 

For the relation between literature and the other arts in the matter of obscurity, 
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аз far as Burke is concerned is emotion, and one oan see a connecting 
thread linking him with the subjective theory of aesthetics propounded 
by Immanuel Kant and the standards that later affect Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, and Keats. In the course of the century ' Longinus’ proved 
useful to both Aneients and Moderns, though he ended it by becoming 
the patron saint of the unclassical and romantic. There is an element of 
Apollo in Boileau's vision as there is of Dionysus in Burke's. In reality, 
of course, mankind responds to both. 

Obscurity has enjoyed an appeal in all ages for it answers to some- 
thing fundamental in the psychic make-up of man. It is identified and 
used by philosophers and critics alike, by schoolmasters and churchmen, 
by writers and thinkers of every stamp, its definition remarkably con- 
sistent, varying only in respect to the cultural particulars of an age. It 
is а feature of the poetry and scholarship of Hellenistie Alexandria, it 
underlies some of the ancient quarrel between Asianists and Atticists, 
it is a vital factor in the literature of religion, wherever found, and in the 
mid-twentieth century, as any reader can attest, it continues to offer its 
fascination and to take its toll. 

Our theme, however, is Byzantium. If the inherited rhetorical know- 
ledge supplied her with the tactics and technique for her literary endeavors 
an even surer foundation lay in her own religious vision. In the literature 
of the Church Byzantine thought found room for both clarity and obscu- 
rity, striving for a relation between them which identified her with God's 
historical plan and gave expression to her deepest spiritual instincts. It 
is a literature that, whatever its form, shows the profound knowledge of 
Scripture which informed the religious life of the Byzantine subject. 
The patterns of imagery by which poets hymned and exegetes interpre- 
ted the events of the Bible were part of his cultural inheritance. The con- 
nection between the Old and the New Testament was a cornerstone in the 
understanding of Scripture, resting on the principle that the Bible was 
a unity and that every part of it spoke of Christ. і This view of the cen- 
trality of the figure of Jesus found illustration as well on the walls of By- 
zantine churches, which exhibited side by side the Old Testament ver- 





including the development of such features as chiaroscuro, as well as the conception 
of the obscure in Western mediaeval and in German and other literatures the impor- 
tant stud y by BoniNsxi (see Bibliography) should be consulted passim, especially 
vol. 4, 42,99, and vol. 2, 54 ff. 

1. See б. W. Н. Lamps, «The Reasonableness of Typology,» in Essays on 
Typology. Studies in Biblical Theology. No. 22, London 1957, 9-14. 
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sion and its fulfillment in the New. The events of the Hebrew Scriptures 
were real and immediate to the beholder, yet at the same time veiled fore- ' 
shadowings of the clear and revealed light of the New Testament story. 
Together the two accounts formed a single witness of the message of the 
Gospel. Thus the New Testament and the new Christian age which it 
introduced were, as an indispensable part of their definition, patently 
reflected in and reinforced by the obscurity of Old Testament prefigure- 
ment. Here, then, the two conceptions are twinned and find high justifica- 
tion within Byzantium’s religious heritage. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE COMMENTATORS ON ARISTOTLE’S CATEGORIES 
AND ON PORPHYRY'S ISAGOGE 


Among the works edited in the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 
are a number of analyses of the Categories, Aristotle's basic treatise on 
formal logic, as well as commentaries on Porphyry’s introduction to 
philosophy, the Jsagoge, which is concerned with basic philosophical 
principles. Those which concern us belong to the fifth /sixth century 


"апа are the product of the Alexandrian school of Neoplatonism. The 


authors are Ammonius, son of Hermeias; his students, John Philoponus 
and Olympiodorus; and Olympiodorus' students, Elias and David. To 
this list we may add Simplicius, who attended Ammonius' lectures before 
emigrating to Athens.! We are dealing with a common tradition of exe- 
gesis. 2 The standard arrangement is several pages of prolegomena, in 
which the author lays out his purpose and defines his terms, followed by 
extensive scholia on individual passages. The commentators consistently 
make the claim that they are clearing up obscurities in the text. Hence 
the term oksia appears often in their pages. Our interest, however, 
lies not here but in their analysis of what they regard as Aristotle's deli- 
berate use of obscurity as a quality of style designed with a specific end 
in view. We have therefore to examine in some detail what they say. 


1. The initial reference to these authors will give the volume and fascicle of the 
CAG. Later references limit themselves to the page and line number of the edition. 
On the authors consult RE-PW ; Üsnwzc - PRAECHTER ; CHLGP; WESTERINE, 
Anon., pp. xi-lii; В. Vancourr, Les derniers commentateurs alexandrins Ф Aristote. 
L'école d'Olympiodore. Etienne d'Alexandrie. Mémoires et travaux des facultés 
catholiques de Lille, Lille 1941. 

2. The immediate source is а lost work, called Zvvavdyvovic, by Proclus, the 
fifth-century Athenian Neoplatonist. Reference to it is made by Eras, In Cat., 
CAG 18.1 ed. A. Busse, 1900, 107.24-26, 
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Ammonius. 


Ammonius proposes in his Introduction to the Categories to deal 
with ten questions having to do with Aristotle's works. Question VI con- 
siders the qualifications of the ideal student; Question VII seeks to define 
Aristotle's style; VIII asks why Aristotle deliberately cultivated ob- 
scurity; and Question X concerns the ideal teacher. ! 

The students must be of good moral character and pure of soul for, 
as Plato said, it is not right that the impure should lay hands on what is 
pure.? He must know his material well, be an intelligent man, and al- 
ways aim for the truth. 3 

Aristotle's style is superior. His more technical works present com- 
plex and involved thoughts in an easy style, while those meant for a wider 
publie are cast in the form of a dialogue. These are more decorative and 
make an attempt to adjust the style to the speakers. Here the philosopher 
does not shy away from metaphorical expression or more elaborate phrase- 
ology. * Aristotle's Letters, * on the other hand, are successful examples 
of the epistolary style, brief, clear, and free from complex turns of expres- 
sion. 

If we ask why he fastened on obscure methods in some of his works 
we shall say that just as in temples priests use curtains or screens so that 
the mass of the uninitiated may not come into contact with what is for- 
bidden, so Aristotle uses obscurity as a kind of cover for his philosophy. 





1. In Cat, CAG 4.4 ed. A. Busse, 1895, 1.8-12: Ехтоу тё Set mapnoxevdcacbar 
тӛу dxpoucduevoy фідосбфоу ХАбүоу, ÉB3ouov тї т єїбос тїс таүүєМ0с, бүдооу 8:4 ті 
фиіметол 6 фідбсофос файфешу ілітудедсод--- Séxarov molov Set elvar «àv eEnyobpevov 
ста. On Ammonius see Vancourt, op. cit., 3-5. 

2. 6.23: meroudevpévov ті, бу sivo xol thy duxi xexaÜuouivow uh хобарб yap 
ходороб ёф#ттєсбон обуі Өєритӧу 6 ПӘфлоу Ерусе (Phaedo 67b: wh ходарф yap хаварої 
Ерблтесбол uh od берштбу 5). 

The Greek terms throughout our texts are бхрохтћс and ёЁзүүтүтїс. In view of 
the fact that we are, except in the case of Simplicius (see WEsTERINK, Anon., p. 
xxvi), dealing with classroom productions, they refer to teacher and student. 

3. 8.12 ff. 

&. 6.25 ff. 

5. А collection apparently first compiled in the first century B. C. The ancient 
notices are collected and discussed in the Paris Firmin Didot edition of Aristotle’s 
works, vol.4, 1857, 321-331. Üben wzn-PnazcHTER, 101%, See P. Mona Ux, Les listes 
anciennes des ouvrages d' Aristote, Louvain, 1951, 133-144, who regards much of the 
collection as genuine. 
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In this way serious students may invigorate their soul, while the lazy and 
frivolous will be repelled by the obscurity. 1 


Simplicius. 

Simplicius assigns himself the same task as Ammonius, with small 
variations. The order of the questions changes: VI concerns the nature 
of Aristotle’s writings, by which he means both style and content; VII 
the reasons for obscurity; and VIII and IX the qualities which the teacher 
and student must possess. 2 His comments are fuller than his predeces- 
sor’s. He admires the terseness and vigor of the Aristotelian analytical 
style and he demands that the teacher know his author thoroughly, be 
objective, and accept nothing uncritically. The student must be a good 





4. 7.7-14: бубооу Сутђсоџеу ті 8% rore тошлутту doup didaoxadiav ўүйттсєу 6 
Ф2бсофос жой Aéyouev ёти ходбтер ev тоїс ієроїс xéypnveo поролтетбсросі титу ®тёр тоб 
wh пфутас HSn xol cobs BeBhAoug іутәүудугім тоїс Фу oùz єїсім #10: тәдейу, обто xal ô 
*Aprstoréans проходом тўс аотоб prrccoping жёуртүт тў dowpety, Їмо of èv orou- 
Saitou 80 ото тобто Әт. Lov. тйс борту cuvreivwt puyde, of 8 малерраволиямої te 
xal yoüvot тойс тою9то просібутес Хбүош опо тўс housing бибиоутоа. 

The image of the napunéracya (ог хотапётксши or трохФ ция) is exceedingly 
common. The locus classicus is PLATO, Protagoras 316d ff., where the sophist speaks 
of the use of poetry, music, religious rites, and even gymnastics, as screens employed 
in order to avoid the popular disapproval incurred by those who practice sophistry 
outright. Clement of Alexandria, the fifth book of whose Stromateis discusses reli- 
gious obscurity as seen in Egyptian, Hebraic, Pythagorean, and other practices, 
notes, 5.4.3: tig ітихрофеос tov трбтоу Өєїоу бутж--- Еу тб @8ото тйс Феи дтохе!- 
pevov --- ‘EBpator 8:0 тоб поротетфоратос у(Ёомто ; also sect. 24; et al. Cf. Z Cor. 2:7, 
10; SanrLUsTIUS, ch. 3; in Christian mysticism, Greg. Nyss., C. Eunom. 1.19 JAEGER 
(PG 45,253B); Ps.~Dronys., Ep. 9, PG 3, 1108AB; also Otympioporus, In Gorg. 
239.15 Westerink. Psellus knows the tradition well, through his Neoplatonic 
sources: Letter 174, Мес. В:Вд., vol. 5, 441 БатнАв: 1b фідбсофоу урйи ў &уёшл›боу 
туту xal росттриббєс 7) май ovpBormov xal Und pablo mapanetdopact te xal oxhpaot 
тӛ тїс coping хруттоу йлорртуто.. бий тобто тойс dpyxalors prroadpotc дєолоүобот, murépes 
xol боубуям май vot трюдіхоќ тє lüyysç xoi тедетфруол xol xoopmyol тб Абүф поредоція 
В®уоуто. °Арістотёс 8& #рж mapnvounoey ёс thy èmiorhuny, zal тбу oxnudtov &pépevos 
тродстйоото тђу бсбреєюу; Letter 188, р. 479: “Оџтрос moths бу xol br торолетй- 
spat тері т@у йду фЛософбу; Letters 172 and 207, pp. 442, 511; Encom. Ital., 
Scripta Minora ed. E. Kurtz, vol. 1, Milan 1936, 50.16: vereotindig бл лорилє- 
тасиат тӛ йфёута xpdrrovtes; In Inscript. Psalm., 391.68-72, where the opposite 
of capac is хрәфіюс хай соүхєхолориёуос. For the Homeric background to the con- 
cealment of the divine we may recall the poet’s habit of enveloping his deities in a 
mist from which they issue for their appearance before mankind. See pp. 85, 117, 155. 

2. In Cat, CAG 8 ed. C. Каїввівівсн, 1907, 3.20 ff. On Simplicius see K. 
PnazcuTEn in RE-PW, 
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man, serious of purpose. He must devote much time and effort to under- 
standing the text, and he must not fall victim to contentiousness or gar- 
rulity, as many Aristotelian scholars are wont to do. 

Aristotle’s use of language is admirable. He can often express in a 
few syllables what others need many sentences to say. When clarity espe- 
cially is called for, he more than meets the challenge. This is particularly 
evident in the Letters, where the combination of clarity and grace which 
the epistolary style requires raises him above his peers. 

Aristotle did not employ myths or symbolic language, as others 
before him, but preferred obscurity to other forms of “curtain.” The an- 
cients believed that even makers of shields should not broadcast their 
skill but should describe it in myths and symbols. For similar reasons the 
inner sancta of temples are concealed from view by the use of curtains. 
Aristotle may not have liked the indefiniteness of myths or the allusiveness 
of symbolic speech (though there may be other reasons) and chose obscu- 
rity because it gave more play to the intellect. 1 He at any rate achieved 
his purpose of keeping the indolent and indifferent at a distance. 

Further discussion of Aristotle’s obscurity appears in Simplicius’ 
Introduction to the Physics. Here we find again the standard observa- 
tion that the more technical works (of which the Physics is one) were 
purposely written in obscure language in order to discourage the casual 
reader. 2 Simplicius then quotes from an exchange of letters between 
Aristotle and Alexander the Great. Alexander had protested the publi- 
cation of such works. His objection was that, now that the education he 
had received from his teacher was public knowledge, there was nothing 
to distinguish him from anyone else. Aristotle’s reply is that he has both 
published them and not, since they would in any case be intelligible only 
to those who had attended his lectures. ? 


1. 6.30 ff.: об why od88 робо 0888 соџВомжоїс оїмбушаюту, óc тбу mpd обтоб тес, 
*Aptatorérns exphaaro, QAN буті mavrds 92209 поролетфоиятос Thy ӛсӛфио» троєтїшл]- 
Gey.--- tang pav хай thy йбрістоу тббу ббезу хай тбу cvpBdrwv bxóvotty тароемтофуємос 
(бебіос yap дос бос ёх8&уєсӨол Әбуолол và тошто), (со 85 мої үоиуастосотёрау 
кіс бүхіуоюм brokapdvey тім тоюту йойфешу. 

2. CAG 9 ed. H. Dreus, 1892, 8.19. 

3. 8.26 ff. : Zypadde por тері тӛу dxponpatindiy Aóyov, оїбреуос бейу adtods ф/Убт- 
теку ёу dmopphrotc. їоб: обу абтоўс хай ёхдедорёуоос мод wh exdeSouévoug. ovverol үйр 
elot wdvorg volg fiiv dxobsacw. 


John Philoponus. 


Philoponus, the Christian Neoplatonist and student of Ammonius, 
gives us a somewhat expanded though basically similar version regarding 
the same Questions. However, he adopts a more independent vocabulary 
and his remarks show him to be more interested in moral questions, 
an impulse that we may perhaps ascribe to his Christian convictions. 
Question VI in his scheme has to do with style; Question VII with obscu- 
rity; VIII with the student; and ІХ with the teacher. 1 

The student must be a just man, intelligent, serious of purpose, 
modest and humble. The teacher must be impartial and must first ex- 
plicate the text before giving his own opinions. 

Aristotle’s style is precise; he avoids embellishment and is concerned 
only with the facts. He is often compressed and obscure, ? his purpose 
being to turn away the frivolous from the start and to make the rest more 
earnest in the pursuit of his philosophy. He used obscurity, that is to say, 
as a curtain with which he cloaked the solemnity of his subject matter. 





Olympiodorus. 


Ammonius’ other student, Olympiodorus, is more in line with his 
teacher. His remarks, however, are fuller, though the order of the Ques- 
tions again varies. VI deals with the ideal student; VII with the ideal 
teacher; VIII with the matter of obscurity; and IX with Aristotle's style.? 

The student must be prudent, keen of wit, with gracious affections 
and purity of soul. We are then given three Platonic quotations, plus a 


1. In Cat., CAG 13.1 ed. A. Busse, 1898, 1.12 ff. On Philoponus see the full 
article by W. Knorr іп RE-PW s.v. Ioannes (No. 21). 

2. 6.17 ff.: фир\$ёс хаті thy фрфсіу (Әуфефүгі yàp del 6 ф2бсофос vc фтутор!х®с 
xoppelag) --- covesoryuévov хой йсофӘс леррисиёхоу. Philoponus is giving an expla- 
nation of Aristotle's obscurity not in terms of subject matter but in terms of style: 
it is owed to compression. 

A passage in his commentary on the De Anima (CAG 45 ed. M. HAYDUCK, 1897, 
376.29 ff.) may be an echo from Hermogenes: од pdvov év «oig тошүлхойс Adyots Bew- 
petra то рётроу 4226. хой бу cote EnToptxoic. at уобу тері lBéxc Adyou yeypupdtes поридє- 
Фохасі rotor xal пбсо: тбдєс maporapBavdpevor прос TÒ Antopindy xdAov ed тобто ®тєрү&- 
{оутод. Philoponus would certainly know the rhetorician, though the term 18% Xóyou 
may be of general application. 

3. Prol., CAG 12.1 ed. A. Bussz, 1903, 1.20 ff. On Olympiodorus see WESTERINK, 
Anon., рр. xiii-xx; В. BEUTLER іп RE-PW; Vancourr, op. cit., 1-7 and passim. 
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line from Hippocrates, all of which urge the pursuit of truth above all 
else.1 The student must apply his efforts in accordance with Plato’s 
tripartite division of the soul, letting intellect guide his spirit and appe- 
tites, and must practice the four cardinal virtues.? The teacher must be 
able to explain the truth in clear terms, distinguish it from falsehood, and 
remain impartial at all times. : 

Aristotle did not use one style alone. He talked about many things 
and adjusted his style accordingly. In his Letters he is brief and compaot, 
familiar and at the same time distinctive, as befits a letter-writer. A letter 
is after alla conversation with an absent party. Since we use a simple 
style when addressing one another face to face, a letter must do the same. 
However, the writing must also have a certain polish so as not to lapse 
into vulgarity. 3. 

In his hi&torical works (e.g., Historia Animalium) Aristotle is clear, 
expository, and articulate. In his dialogues he avails himself of various 
embellishments. His technical treatises (e.g., Ethics, Topics, Metaphysics) 
are concise and clear in their definitions. They avoid poetical language and 
display a natural rhythm which has made them an ideal of later genera- 
tions. In his “exoteric” works, 4 on the other hand, he employs a deco- 
rative style. 

Obscurity is not natural to Aristotle; he used it for a purpose. He 
wished to put students to the test, challenging the serious and discourag- 
ing the lazy. Indeed, Plato for similar reasons recommended trial of the 
young before they entered upon the study of philosophy. He said we 


1. Phaedo 67b (quoted note 2, p. 102) and 91с: Dexpéroug pèv ФМүоу фроутістёоу, 
тіс 5% Флббив поло; Г Alcib. 414e: el wh od ожотоб Хбуоутос &xobonc, nevi 9220 
Aéyovu mortebong; Aphor. 2.40: тӛ ph хабарда тӛу сорітом 6xócq àv Өрёфпс ром 
Prdderg, 

2. 10.12 ff. 

3. The theory of epistolography here outlined is the standard for late antiquity 
and for the Byzantine age. For the parallels, pagan and Christian, see pp. АИТ, 
Olympiodorus shows that these same values passed into Neoplatonism as well, 
affecting the analysis of Aristotle’s Letters :11.7-13: бу piv обу тойс ёлистооїс похубс 
дати ма) сбуторос, xowds тє бро xal 186” тоюбтоу үйр Set svar tov 2тистёХћоута" жобу 
ру, бибть 4 motorh Бутео (с ёсть прос ӛлбутос, мой болер (тобе) тобс лорбутас тойс 
évrevEeatw хоіуде Әшдүбиебо, обто бей мої трос тӛс бутеббєм тбу &nóvcav, тобт Есть 
тӛс emotoads, xowhy тоїеїовах thy вутеобім. {tov è yeh nav elven тду Emorérhovta fva, 
uy Хорсу ёолутобс sic бумомам Ібиәтіхіму Әштіттоутес. 

4. Presumably popular treatises not in dialogue form, since at 7.7 Svo 
and é&wrepixé аге equated. For the classification of Aristotle's writings in these 
texts see WESTERINK, Anon., р. XXVI, 
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should first make them drunk so that they might declare what lay hid- 
den in their souls. + Pythagoras did likewise: he asked his disciples by 
day the dreams they had seen during the night, wishing to divine the 
movement of their souls. ? Plato's technique is better: we can falsely add 
to or subtract from the experience of our dreams, but when we are drunk 
and not in control of ourselves we tell fearlessly what is in our hearts. 
Poets veil their thoughts in myths since they do not wish to make divine 
matters clear to all. Surely Cronus did not literally swallow his children or 
Zeus become a swan. If we punish men for actions such as Cronus’, why 
do we refer these same actions to the gods? The minds of children are 
impressionable. Hence we are indebted to the poets, for no one could 
believe their wilder stories as they stand. è Priests use curtains for the 
same purpose, to keep the mysteries from being clear and known. to all. 
An Orphie poet says, “I sing to those who know. Close the doors to the 
profane.” 4 This is why Apollo too spoke ambiguously (3606) in his 
oracle and is called Loxias. In short, what ambiguity is to Apollo, cur- 
tains to priests, dreams to Pythagoras, and drunkenness to Plato, ob- 
scurity is to Aristotle. 








1. This is not in Plato, though the inspiration for the sentiment derives from the 
claim of the drunken Alcibiades in the Symposium, 212e, to speak the truth. Cf. 
217d: оїмос ğvev тє то4боу xal perà то4боу Tv 4104, which may be a conflation of 
two proverbs, one that there is truth in wine, the other in children. 

2. This reference should be added to the very numerous ancient and mediaeval 
notices regarding Pythagoras' mystical habits. Of particular interest are the tradi- 
tion that Pythagoras enjoined five years of silence upon his disciples before admit- 
ting them as full- fledged members of his community, and the habit in P ythagorean 
circles of speaking obscurely and symbolically. A list of texts is given by CASEL, 5107. 
and E. ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. 1.17, Leipzig 1923, 400, note 2. 
See also BIELER, 99ff. and note the Neoplatonic refinement, Роврнуву, De abstin. 
2. 34, that the highest God must be honored in silence and only the lesser, the Éyxovot 
or уоттої Өеоі, with hymns. See pp. 73, 169 infra. 

3. 42.4 ff.: 88 хай 860 dock wh лоте af тфу уёоу Goyal anarercara oboar породё- 
Еоуто Фе 92104. осретожлуђтес үйр Exouaw ol véor трос табто. Әбеу хой тоїс тероло- 
8єттЁрощ тбу лоштбу уйріу бдодоүобиеу, Їмо бій the brepherrovans бтистіос рдіс 
тойс Аєүорёуоіс moretoctev. The Laurentian MS. of Ammonius repeats this notice 
(іп Cat., 7.14). 

k. 42.41 (fr. 384 Kern): detSeo ovverotat, бброс 8” éxideate ВВ о (CAG misprints 
Веб о). Cf. Ргхвав, О. 2.85: pavdevra Eoverolot ; BACCHYL. 3.85; Horace, Odes 
3.14-2; et al. The textual tradition of this commonly quoted line varies between 
В8тро: (e.g., Luctan, De Sacr. 14) and GeBfxow. See note 1, р. 169, and cf. Matth. 
18:11-13: ёт. bpv 8% ботал ydvar тё puorhpia тїс BaOslac, Exclvac Bb ob 8ё&8ото®.--- 
8.5 тобто iv mupaBokatc абтоїс AxAG, бту 924хоутес од В\ёпоооцу хо} бхобоутес оби 
gxobovoty 098% cuviovaw. See also рр. 150-151, 170, 
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Elias. 


Olympiodorus’ Christian disciple, Elias, 1 gives us the fullest and 
most systematic treatment of all the commentators who address them- 
selves to the question of obscurity. In his Prolegomena to Philosophy he 
takes up the meaning of the term фідософіх. His remarks form part of 
a tradition of comment which appears also in Ammonius’ prooemium to 
Porphyry’s Isagoge. Both authors rely on Pythagorean sources for their 
explanation. Elias’ statement, however, takes on an even more mystical 
and religious turn. Pythagoras, we are told, limited the appellation of 
philosopher to those who know the immaterial world. The divine is clear 
to them though obscure to us because we are unpracticed in its ways, 
like bats exposed to the sunlight. ? 

In Elias’ Introduction to the Categories, Question VI discusses the 
ideal student, VII the ideal teacher, VIII Aristotle’s style, and IX his 
obscurity. * Elias includes additional quotations from Plato and Aris- 


1. Full biographical materials in WzsTERINK, Anon. рр. xv-xxiii; also his 
«Elias on the Prior Analytics,» Mnemosyne ser. 4, 14 (1961) 128; and «Philosophy 
and Medicine in Antiquity,» Janus 51 (1964), 172; Vancourt, ор. cit., 5-6, 12-13. 

2. Text of the Prol. Philos. in CAG 18.1 ed. A. Busse, 1900, 1-34. 24.4-7 (~ 
Ammonrus, CAG 4.3, ed. A. Busse, 1891, 9.7 ff.): ouvéoterhe тӛ tHe софіос övopa 
ётё udvoug тоос cà бло єідбтад, тобт', Есті tobe фідосброюе" сарі) үйр хой pave тӛ Octo. 
«®тоїс, el xol fuiv doo.) Sud thy йибу dverrydedryta, Фо xal тойс vuxteptaw б лос. 
The bat image comes from ARISTOTLE, Metaphys. a 1, 99809-11. WESTERINK, Anon., 
р. xlii, cites a number of parallels: OrvwProp., In Gorg. 156.20 WESTERINK; 
Puttopon., Jn De Anim. САС 15 ed. M. Havpucx, 1897, 23.34; 271.5; ASCLEP., 
In Metaphys. CAG 6.2 ed. M. Haypuck, 1888, 4.32-35; 114.4-7, 31-33; 117.26-28; 
Жіла8, Prol. Philos. 15.98-30; Davip, Prol. Philos. CAG 18.2 ed. A. BUSSE, 
1904, 46.20-21; WESTERINK, Anon., 1.8. It appears also in АвктнАв, Scripta Mi- 
nora, 188.13 WxsrEiINK. C. Мітснам, «A Non-Aristotelian Simile in Metaphy- 
sics 2.1,» Classical Philology 65 (1970) 44-46, argues that the passage in the Meta- 
physics is spurious because it does not correspond to Aristotle's epistemology. Ex- 
tensive discussion by W. Haase, «Ein vermeintliche Aristoteles-Fragment bei 
Johannes Philoponos,» in Synusia. Festgabe für W. Schadewaldt edd. Н. FLASHAR 
and K. Garszn, Pfullingen 1965, 323-354. See also note 2, p. 118. 

3. 105.17 1f. Thus no one commentator gives the Questions in the same order. 
The variations may be arranged schematically as follows: 

Ammonius SiMPLICIUS Рніровомув OLYmPIODORUS ELIAS 


Style 7 6 6 9 8 
Obscurity 8 7 7 8 9 
Ideal student 6 9 8 6 6 
Ideal teacher 10 8 9 7 7 


"The variations are to be explained by assuming a continuing process of expansion, 
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totle along with other new material. However, even when he follows his 
predecessors there is little textual identity and he presents his points in 
a fresh and novel way. 

The student must be like a well-ordered microcosm. The three Pla- 
tonic divisions of his soul must be superintended by their respective car- 
dinal virtues: wisdom over intellect, courage over the spirited element, 
and temperance over appetite. Justice will preside over all in a kind of 
harmony. 1 The student should prefer truth above all else and he must 
cultivate it with precision. Otherwise, the uncritical acceptance of a 
person’s character or his words may, when they fall short of our expecta- 
tions, cause us to disdain men and discussion alike. ? The source of un- 
derstanding is in ourselves. Elias’ remarks suggest the Christian preacher 
seeking to understand the human soul and instruct us about it. He brings 
a moral commitment to his task and his juxtaposition of character and 
intellect underlines his sense of the unity of human behavior. 

The teacher must be a scholar. In his first capacity he will clarify 
difficult points; in his second, distinguish truth from falsehood. He must 
be impartial, unlike Iamblichus, who out of devotion to Plato tried to 
argue that Aristotle did not really oppose Plato’s theory of Ideas. He must 
know his subject well and seek to explain Aristotle through Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s style varies according to the subject matter but is always 
ideally suited to it. His Letters show a style which is compact, familiar, 
and at the same time uncommon. This is as it should be, for the episto- 
lary style is similar to that of common speech without at the same time 
being vulgar. This is why Hermogenes advises us to describe ordinary 
things in a novel way and novel things in an ordinary way. * Aristotle 


abridgement, and rearrangement of lecture notes on the part of both student and 


professor. 

1. 124.22 ff. 

2. prcoroyla and (шсоуброэтіс, 122.6; cf. Phaedo 89d: үйүчетоді 8% èx тоб итоб 
тобто шсолоүіх тє xol proavOparia. 

Elias is given throughout to a great many quotations jin support of his views. 
In this section (Question VI, 121.20-122.24}Plato and Aristotle are frequently cited: 
I Alcib. 444e (quoted note 1, p. 106); Eth. Nicom. А ^, 1096al6 (quoted also a few 
lines later, 122.34, in variant form): філос pèv 6 буйр, fy 8& xal ў "бен" duqoiv 
88 Фол» бутогу сіретбоу Шоу ті 810ёс; also Кер. 4410; Phaedo 98c and 91c (quoted 
note 1, р. 106}; Topica А 11, 10584. 

3. 123.17. 

4. The phrase is in PrinosTratus, 2.258.7 Kayser (quoted note 1, p. 49). It is 
not in Hermogenes, though De Meth. Vehem. 445.18 ff. shows a parallel sentiment. 
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is also occasionally pungent in his Letters. In his historical works he is 
precise and distinct, as befits this kind of writing. The works meant for 
a wider public have the virtue of clarity together with much literary 
charm. The specialized treatises, on the other hand, show an obscurity 
about them owing in part to his use of ordinary words in a new and techni- 
cal meaning. There is also another reason. He will sometimes refrain from 
giving an immediate solution to a problem and will rather add a second 
or third problem and solve the first by reference to the last. Habitually, 
too, he will add quotations from authors such as Heracleitus and Empe- 
docles by way of concluding a proof which he has already established. 

There are three reason why Aristotle, whose natural style is clear, 
used obscurity: 1) for concealment, 2) for scrutiny, and 3) for mental 
exercise. ! Elias treats each of these in extenso. As to the first, obscurity 
serves the same function for Aristotle as myths do for poets and curtains 
for priests. Elias then quotes two Orphic passages, two lines from Calli- 
machus, and a passage from Plato’s Second Letter.? All have бо do with 
keeping the mysteries hidden from the profane. 

The second reason involves the distinction between those fit for 
philosophy and those not. Aristotle’s purpose is to make students under- 
stand that philosophy requires diligent application. As Plato says in the 
Epinomis, * the road is not easy. Notice how eagles determine which are 
their true offspring. The young are made to face the sun. Those that can 
do so without blinking are welcomed into the nest; the rest are cast out. * 
The Celts use the river Rhine to the same end. They put their infants on 
Shields which they then release into the water. Those who survive the 
current they consider their own; those who perish are not. 5 The Pytha- 


1. 124.32: хрофеос y&ptw 4 Soxiuxatac ў yupvactas. 

2. The first of the Orphic passages is Olympiodorus' quotation (see note 4, 
p. 107). The second does not appear in the modern collections of the fragments :125. 
3: хахофродеоу òè фе оу Робото Хшууйеута перисхєтётосиу dodyvar. CALLIMACHUS, 
Hymn to Ceres 3.4: «àv х абоу халібута урой 8риссбє yuvaixes, / und’ по тоб тбуєос 
und бфббем абудостобе. The editor brackets the four lines which follow (125.10-14); 
they contain a reference to Aristotle’s letter to Alexander (see note 3, p. 104) and 
mention a Pythagorean who met with shipwreck for writing a book purporting to 
reveal some secrets of the sect. Cf. PLATO, Second Letter 342d: tv’ et ў тос т. тй- 
On ӯ èv үй 3) èv водбаст 6 dvayvols uh ум. See note 3, р. 117. 

3. 992a. 

4. Originally in AnrsrorTLE's Historia Animalium I 34, 62022 ff.; later, AELIAN, 
Nat. Anim. 2.26; 9.3; Рыхү, Nat. Hist. 10.8.30 ; Lucan, Bell. Civil. 9.902-905; et al. 

5. Originally in the Politics Н 17, 1336418. It subsequently appears in a host 
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goreans used to ask their novices to declare the content of their dreams. 
They then chose as disciples those whom they thought suitable. The rest 
they dismissed with all their belongings. Thereupon they erected a ceno- 
taph and always spoke of them as though dead. Plato had a better method: 
we can embroider our dreams in the telling, but drunkards do not lie. The 
obscurity of Apollo’s oracles also put men to the test. Croesus, for instance, 
mistook them; Themistocles did not. We are then given some Delphic 
sayings by way of example. Of course, Elias points out, such methods 
contribute also to the third purpose, mental improvement. The section 
concludes with a short summary of the previous discussion. 1 

Elias treats the question of obscurity also as part of his commentary 
on Porphyry's Zsagoge. He distinguishes three kinds, which he says Por- 
phyry overcame. One is dark and below the surface, like the writings of 
Heracleitus. А second results from an excessively diffuse style, as with 
Galen and Proclus. The third comes from just the opposite, a compressed 
style, as in the case of Aristotle and Hippocrates. ? 





of pagan and Christian authors: Palat. Anth. 9.25; Jurian, Orat. 3 (2), p. 156.24 
and (spurious) Letter 191, p. 247.11 Broez; Сілортам, In Rufin. 5.412; Nonnus, 
Dionys. 23.94; 46.54; Lipanius, Orat. 12.48; GREG. Naz., Carm. 2.2 poem 4, 1.142 
(PG 37, 1516); GEonaz Prsipes 1.41 (p. 86 Ревтозі); Тнворнү1, Stmoc., Epist. 
10, p. 36 Borssonape; Тнкоронв Hyrtacenus, Letters 25 and 37 DE LA PORTE DU 
Тивлу; et al. I thank Professor Ernst Badian for uncoveringsome of these references. 

1. 126.18 ff. 

2. 41.80: треїс үйр трбто. єїсіу doupelac, 8 обс блохуобоіу of убо, тоїс В.о; 
футоуудмєім ў үйр Bux тӧ сиотеіуду мод блобрбурюм tæv уотийтоу, Әс тӛ “Нрохде(тем 
(555 хай тїс тӛ “Нроодейсоэ Ёфт Вавіос Зєїобог xokupBytob), й Sid то ФЕулдоцдЕуоу тйс 
фрфвеос Фе xarwvod 8еїсдои, olov cà Torhvere xal тё Прбхлею, ў бий «à &neovevogévoy 
тіс qpácsoc, бе тӛ `Арістотемий xal ті, 'Lmmozoirew. An identical note on Hera- 
cleitus appears in DoxaPATnEs, 2.226.3-5 W. This is also the standard criticism of 
Galen. Cf. SrcEL10TESs, 6.197.10 W. The scholiasts on Hermogenes occasionally draw 
in medical analogies, citing Galen and Hippocrates. Cf., in a medical context, Srcg- 
LIOTES, 6.92.3 W: 6 maybe т foc броіоос xal robs Adyoug dmoYewwü x«l б yuplet удо 
plevrac, and his remark, 6.236.22 W, that HiPPocRATES' Aphorisms are a good example 
of ovvrouin; also Ахом., In De Ideis, 7.894.24 and note, 1085 W. Stylistic judgments 
on Proclus do not figure in the commentaries. Erias notes, 107.5-7, that Aristotle 
liked соуторіо and сбуофіс, becoming in reality a Pythagorean and transforming the 
silence of Pythagoras into Bpaybvaoyia. 

The medical writer, Stephanus of Athens, whose lectures follow some of the 
same patterns of thought as the school of Olympiodorus, and who may be identical 
with the philosopher, Stephanus of Alexandria, author inter alia of a commentary 
on the De Anima {CAG 15, ed. M. Haypucx, 1897, 446-607, s.v. Philoponus) is 
also aware of Hippocrates’ &ác&gzi«, which he describes along similar lines. See Apol- 
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In sum, Elias’ views on obscurity show him elaborating distinctions 
which we find only hinted at by his predecessors, adding to their ex- 
amples, and quoting freely from ancient authors, including Hermogenes. 
His quotations do not always agree verbatim with our received text. He 
may be quoting from memory or using sources unknown to us. The two 
possibilities are not mutually exclusive, and we may perhaps think of 
materials available to him not only through his teacher, Olympiodorus, 
but from fellow-students and other commentators. He has, at any rate, 
used his sources to good purpose. He comes forth as a good illustration 
of the type of Christian scholar whom we see also in the school at Gaza: 
not a polemicist or apologist for the Faith but one who, froma Christian 
background, devotes much of his career to pagan learning. 

Further, his two analyses, the one in connection with Porphyry, the 
other with Aristotle, show that he is the recipient of the two-pronged 
tradition regarding obscurity that we have outlined in the previous chap- 
ter, the first the more purely grammatical or stylistic, echoing the stric- 
tures of the handbooks, the second the more abstract, based on a scho- 
larly and religious intent. In the one obscurity is avoided, in the other 
cultivated. Elias makes no attempt to relate the one to the other, though 
his reference, when speaking of Porphyry, to Heracleitus and to Aristotle 
himself, suggests common ground. It is left to David, Olympiodorus’ 
other Christian pupil, to try to view them from one vantage point. In any 
case, Elias allows us to see within a single author already within the Neo- 





lonii Citiensis, Stephani, Palladii, Theophili, Meletii, Damascii, Ioannis, Aliorum 
Scholia in Hippocratem et Galenum ed. F.R. Dietz, Königsberg, vol. 1, 1834, 56-57, 
67. On Stephanus and the close connection between philosophy and medicine at the 
time see WEsTERINK, Anon., p. xxv, note 94, and his «Philosophy and Medicine in 
Late Antiquity,» Janus 51 (1964) 171, 174-175; VANCOURT, ор. cit., 26 ff.; Н. 
Usener, De Stephano Alexandrino, Bonn 1879. 

A Christian writer of the seventh century, whose lectures on Porphyry's Isa- 
вове continue the Alexandrian tradition of Olympiodorus, Elias, and David, adds a 
remark about the obscurity of «theological writing»: Pseudo-Elias ( Pseudo-David) . 
Lectures on Porphyry's Isagoge ed. L. WasTERINK, Amsterdam 1967, 18.26 ff.: yi- 
уєтод BE  @в@ф& yevindig uv холі, 500 трбтоус, ёх тїс А&Ёєсос xat èx тйс Buxvoloc, хой 
èx тйс AdLews бус, À xarà тӛ moody «утс d) xark тӛ wordy, хай хт тъ тообу uèy үйметол. 
ӛсӛфгіш бтау mhareic хой дтвраутої ®тг®ру оооу of Хбусі" Soxet үйр ёсофӯ elvat тӛ тоюбто 
ovyyptupara, стер Tv ГадууоВ, хой (үйр) о5тос ӘМүш Bux подобу соубурифем, бетер 
xal 6 Побудос. хата 88 тё тобу, фо бтау ты Eévorg xol mepioxertor yohonrat Shuast, 
бөлер xul 6 "Нобидемос Еүрафеу, баты 8:0 тобто oxorewóg émexdhOn, ёле vote vi~ 
сіз, Фе elpytar, ёурўсато Phunow. ix BE тўс Stovolag yiverat фсфреш, бтоу Офурћоїс 2у- 
Ovphuacr хой 8оср®тощ хєурӯтоќ та, Фостер єїсіу of OsoAoyuxol Abyor. 
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platonic tradition the kernel which later issues in the actual juxtaposi- 
tion which we find in the Byzantine scholia on Hermogenes and Aphtho- 
nius. 

David. 

David is the last of the Alexandrian scholars to treat the question 
of obscurity. The observations appear in his commentary on Porphyry’s 
Isagoge. In praising the clarity of the work David avails himself of the 
opportunity to talk about the opposite condition. His remarks once again 
vary considerably from those of his predecessors, although the general 
structure and some of the examples are retained. 

Obscurity is a matter of both form and content. Heracleitus exem- 
plifies the latter. The first divides in two: 1) prolixity, 2) quality of expres- 
sion.! Galen, for instance, expresses his thoughts well (i.e., is єбрфрж8ўс) but 
at too great length. Aristogenes, ? on the other hand, fails to give us neces- 
sary descriptions or explanations. However, let us look at the masters 
themselves. Aristotle's thoughts are simple, his phrasing difficult; Plato 
is the reverse. ? As far as Homer is concerned, if you limit yourself to his 
simple style you will not appreciate the depths of his thought, except 
through allegory. This is why Plato refused to recommend Homer to the 
young: he was afraid they might be seduced by the style into thinking 
that Homer's thought was the same. * As in the case of the eagles, obscu- 
rity is а means of identifying what is genuine. The more a truly devoted 





1. CAG 18.2 ed. A. Busse, 1904, 105.10 ff. : й, бло тїс лос ў бло «Gv беортий- 
төу.--- ёпӧ AEeo ylverar біттбс 4 йоффем й үйр бий тӛ шіїмос тйс ppdaewe--- Ў 8:0. 
chy тоттут® тўс MEews. DAVID, 105.11, like Elias (see previous note) speaks of the 
need of a «deep diver» to fathom Heracleitus. On David see WESTERINK, Anon., 
рр. ххін-ххіу and his Janus article (see previous note), 173-174; Vancourrt, ор. 
cit., 5-6, 13-15. David's remarks follow generally the Seguerianus, which, however, 
speaks of трФүшато and 24546. The substitution of бефртһю may perhaps derive from a 
Neoplatonic classification which, along with the Christian notion of Өгоріс as the 
contemplation of the divine, gives а mystical value to the content of speech, that 
is, the xp%yyo of the rhetoricians, and helps transform expression into a mystical 
experience. Cf. PsEupo-DiowvsiUs' phrase, шостихд, Өєйрото, «hidden objects of 
contemplation,» De Myst. Theol. 1, PG 3, 997B. See CHLGP, 469. Өгөріш refers also 
to the exposition of a text, as, e.g., in Огхметововоз, In Meteor. CAG 12.2 ed. МГ 
Srove, 1900, 18.30. 

2. A medical writer of the third century B.C. See the notice in the Suda and R. 
WELLMANN in RE-PW s.o. 

3. 105.19 ff. 

4. СЇ. Rep. 598d ff. 
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student encounters obscurity the more he endeavors to overcome it so 
that he might be acclaimed supreme in learning through his mastery of 
what is strange and difficult. Pythagoras used the tactic of asking his 
disciples to recite the content of their dreams, in the belief that our noc- 
turnal phantasies recollect the activities of the day. Plato not only em- 
ployed obscurity of thought but used to make his students drunk on the 
theory that wine soothes the soul and disinclines it from falsehood. 
Plato’s method is manifestly superior, although symposia are not really 
suitable for the cultivation of philosophy. On the other hand, wine disposes 
us to tell the truth, whereas the recital of dreams is subject to forget- 
fulness and fancy. 





The authors whose views we have reported in the preceding pages 
reflect a strong and coherent tradition of comment. It remains to consi- 
der its sources and its relations with later Byzantine thought. Already 
in the third century Alexander of Aphrodisias, the Peripatetic source of 
much of later Neoplatonism, in his commentary on the Metaphysics 
speaks of Aristotle’s deliberate obscurity. He uses the same phrase as the 
texts we have examined: énerfSevce dodgeiav. 1 The casualness with 
which he introduces it and his failure to explain what he means suggest 
that it was a formula common to Aristotelian exegesis, antedating Alex- 
ander himself. 

Of further interest are the comments of the fourth century philoso- 
pher, Themistius, one of the later Peripatetics. 2 Themistius wrote a 
number of commentaries on the works of Aristotle, many of which are 





1. CAG 1 ed. M. Науроск, 1891, 673.36. Alexander touches on the question 
of obscurity also in connection with Aristotle's treatment of it in the Topica, Z1, 139b 
12 ff. Improper definition, says Alexander (CAG 2.2 In Topica ed. M. WALLIES, 1891, 
427.4), takes two forms, &cáosw and Tepttronoyia (~ Aristotle's перієруоу, Topica 
Z 1, 139b17, i.e., using longer expressions than necessary ). Cf. also Topica E 2, 13032 : 
TÒ пєсупу Oc Хеубиємом дсафіє noret т $706v; and E 2, 130433. Alexander’s discussion 
of the Topica then goes on to describe obscurity as produced Fro 80 бшеоуошіољ ў ду 
тб бро À £v тф брот Ñ бий vetapopdy i 8:0: xaréypnow (on this last see QUINTILIAN, 
8.6.34, who calls it «the practice of adopting the nearest available term to describe 
something for which no actual term exists, as in the line (Aeneid 2.15) equum divina 
Palladis arte aedificant»; that is to say, aedificant properly has to do with making a 
house, not a horse). On the extensive knowledge of the Topica in Byzantium see M. 
WarLiES, Die griechischen Ausleger der aristotelischen Topik, Ostern 1891, passim. 

2. On the question of his philosophical allegiance see W. STEGEMANN; RE- 
PW s.p., coll. 1647-1649, 
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extant. In his Twenty-Sixth Address, which discusses the kind of style 
philosophers should use, ! he calls attention to the distinction that Aris- 
totle makes between the kind of words useful in speaking before the com- 
mon public and those which supply philosophical discourse. ? The sick 
and the hearty, he asserts, are never served the same diet. ? The first kind 
of language is for those outside the pale (бораїої), the other for those 
within. The keys for opening or closing the doors are clarity and obscurity. 
The one kind is more popular; its words are filled with light and achieve 
their effect with the aid of a pleasant and graceful style. The others 
are mystical. Aristotle made this distinction, Themistius says, so that 
the profane might at the same time understand them and not. Hence 
the philosophical type of discourse is “fenced round” even more than the 
palace at Ecbatana.* Aristotle also gave us the means of distinguish- 
ing the true from the metaphorical. 5 It is the same with words as it is 
with men: some men are good and appear-so, others appear to be but are 
not; similarly, some 2óyov appear and are true, others dissemble and 
deceive. 8 Hence their fascination (yontela), which Aristotle made it 


1. “Үліо тоб Aéyew ў nds tH фіЛосбрр Aexréov DINDORF. 

2. 385.18 DINDORF. 

3. The writer must use a style which will allow him to be understood by the 
&сбсуєїс and @тєро. It is instructive that Themistius has the same example, drawn 
from the medical quarter, as his Christian contemporary, Chrysostom. See p. 151. 

4. 386.2: лӛгіобі neppaypévor гісі nepiBóXote ў тӛ ёу "ExBardvors Bac. There 
is a pun here on zepí(BoXoc, «enclosure,» and лер:Волҳ in the rhetorical sense of the 
full and complex style, the extreme of which makes for obscurity. 

5. The general reference is to the Topica, Book Z, which treats the question in 
detail. Themistius views obscurity in relation both to style and to logic, thus in 
effect combining the Rhetoric and the Topica. See pp. 6318. 

6. The distinction is reminiscent of Hermogenes’ division of the Sewdc Aóvos, 
872.24: 6 цім жой Есті мой svar Soxet, 6 8% Есту іу, од why Boxet, б 88 обх Lor uv, Зомеї 
òè elvai. If we add the play on wepiBoroc, Themistius' language may be inspired by 
Hermogenes. Hence this may be among the earliest instances of his influence. 

The comparison here between 2бүое and &удротос shows the strong ethical in- 
terpretation which Themistius assigns to literature. Cf. also 408.20: of A6yor 86 elos 
хорпӧс̧ фохбу dvOpumivey хай Фу тоют Олттёоу тобс те dyelvoug хой code yslooug 
aicév. Stoic discussions of the subject appear in contexts which treat the relation 
between pois and <éyvy. For an analysis of the Stoic contribution see W. STEGE- 
MANN, RE-PW s.v. Phoibammon, col. 331. Cf. also ALEXANDER, Hegi Хұпидтау» 
11.20-13.20; 'LoxarwUs', 163.10 ff.; et al. The connection is related to the rheto- 
rical stress on Ethos as one of the touchstones of criticism. For a Christian equiva- 
lent see Grec. Naz., Orat. 25, In Laudem Heronis Phil, PG 35, 1197A, where phi- 
losophy relates to moral excellence and is seen as а means whereby man as a 
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possible for us through the techniques of logic to understand. 

Themistius’ comments provide useful information regarding Aris- 
totelian studies in his day. * Together with Alexander he allows us to 
establish the Peripatetic origin of the remarks in the Neoplatonic authors 
regarding Aristotle's obscurity. As with Alexander, Themistius does not 
give the impression of expounding something new. Rather, the compres- 
sion and allusiveness of his style suggest that he is reviewing older atti- 
tudes. We may recall that the nature of obscurity had been explored in 
the rhetorical schools by at least the first century B.C., if not earlier. A 
terminus post quem is provided by Andronicus of Rhodes, head of the 
Peripatos about the year 70 B.C., who inaugurates a new era in Aristo- 
telian studies. ? He is apparently the first of the commentators on the 
Categories, a work to which he gave especial attention in the belief that 
the logical works were the proper starting point of Aristotelian exegesis. З 
Whether he is direcly responsible for introducing the question of obscu- 
rity cannot be determined.The discussion, however, was certainly advanced 
by the sharp distinction drawn between Aristotle’s esoteric and exo- 
teric works. If, on the other hand, we search for sources closer to our fifth 
and sixth-century Alexandrian commentators, it is probably to Porphyry, 
Iamblichus * and Proclus that we must look, without at the same time 
neglecting the steady exchange between philosophy and rhetoric through- 
out some of the later history of the Peripatos and the Porch апа some 
of Neoplatonism. 5 





«logical» (хоукивс) creature approaches the divine Logos: À үйр фдософубоу as б ёр$с 
26үо À тцілутвоу фЛософіу кітер uh цем mavrerdig LEa тоб хадоб mimvew. рад 
Фоүіоу халомрібйсєсба Aoyixol уєудубтес xal Sik Aóyou mods Adyov стеббоутес. See 
note 1, p. 121. 

1. Themistius is not particularly well known among the Byzantine rhetorical 
scholiasts, though an anonymous author praises his panegyrics (ITeg vv veaoágov 
Hegde тоб тєЛєіоо Àóyov, 3.572.28 W (fourteenth century?) and Joseph the Philo- 
sopher (Rhacendytes}, fourteenth century, recommends his «mixed» style, 3.521. 
11; 526.22 W. Gregory of Corinth, in defining тарффровш as a passing from the ob- 
scure to the more clear, cites Themistius’ Aristotelian commentaries, which тӛ cuve- 
отйнёу® фмототбосє, 7.1294.2-6 W. 

2. On Andronicus see H. Dörr: in Der Kleine Pauly s.v.; CHLGP, 119. 

8. Ertas, In Cat. 117.20; 118.20 ff. 

4. Simplicius recommends that we study the commentaries on these two authors 
in particular as the most significant in the list: In Cat. 2.28; 3.14. 

5. For some discussions of the relation between philosophy and rhetoric see 
Ammonius, In Cat. 84-22; Exias, Prol. Philos. 21.6-24; DaviD, Prol. Philos. 
40.33-41.10. The relationship does not, however, preclude important differences 
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The tradition regarding Aristotle’s obscurity is not limited to late 
antiquity. The issues raised in the Neoplatonic works, the examples cited, 
and the general outlook with which they view their subject have a long 
echo in Byzantine thought. Arethas’ defense against the identical charge 
shows him using a number of motifs in common with his Neoplatonic 
sources, while Psellus can later cite with pride Aristotle’s obscurity in 
defense of his own. ! The large number of manuscripts of the Aristotelian 
commentaries which survive are an indication that the issue had consi- 
derable currency within educated circles.? Platonic criticism is also affected. 
In the fifteenth century Bessarion devotes a chapter in his In Calum- 
niatorem Platonis to an explanation of why Plato chose to write “enigma- 
tically or not at all about matters divine.” З Many of Bessarion’s examples 
appear already in our Neoplatonic Alexandrian texts. 

There is a further theme in the commentators which is of interest to 
us. In discussing the Metaphysics the sixth-century commentator Ascle- 
pius describes the content of the work as copia, by which he means “the 
first philosophy” (тәфту quocogia), which deals with matters divine. 
He then produces a pun: софіх - среза, the latter an artificial term for 
which there is no sanction in Greek save within our particular set of texts. 
According to Asclepius things divine are clear and manifest and a work 
discussing the first principles is perforce an exercise of clarification. со- 
gia is the end of the process as far as human beings are concerned.‘ A 
similar statement appears in two of Philoponus’ commentaries, one on the 
Posterior Analytics, the other on Nicomachus of Gerasa, and is found also 


among the various branches of Neoplatonism. In Alexandria, for example, rhetoric 
was an integral part of the curriculum, whereas in Athens it may not have been 
iaught at all as an independent discipline. 

1. On Arethas see pp. 84-85, and also the testimonia іп WrsTEnixx's edition. 
On PszLLUs, Letter 174, Mec. Bibh., vol. 5, 442 SarHAs: “АрюстотӘор - - - троботл- 
сото Thy &o&osuxv. See рр. 103, 155. 

2. One should also note the commentaries on the Categories by Photius in the 
ninth, Arethas in the tenth, and Psellus in the eleventh century. Portus, Amphi- 
lochia Nos. 137-147, PG 101, 759A-812A ; Arethas, unpublished, in Cod. Urbinas 35; 
PsELLUS, Compendium quinque vocum et decem praedicamentorum philosophiae ed. 
J. Fouscanus, Paris 1541. 

3. Book 1, chapter 2 Mourgn: Au ті ПОфтоу тері тбу Belov төшүшітоу hrot oð- 
dèv й оймуџотодбс̧ тоүхдмгі сууєтрафос. Bessarion gives examples from PLATO's 
Second (quoted note 2, p. 110) and Seventh Epistles, ТАмвлсноз' Vita Pythag., 
et al. See Монһвв/5 testimonia. 

4. In Metaphys. 3.27-34, 
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in а Latin version in Boethius’ commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge.} In 
addition, David shows a variation on the theme. 2 софіх is especially 
applicable to the divine, he notes. It is a kind ої сході, which is to say, 
it preserves (cote) the light. David answers those who raise the objection 
why the divine, if it is defined as clear, is unclear to us. The reason is that 
just as the sun appears dark to bats because of their own deficiency, so 
things divine, which are naturally clear and sincere, are obscure to us 
because the eye of our soul is befogged by our intemperate acts. The Chris- 
tian David has added a moral element to the discussion by tracing obscu- 
rity to a weakness in the human condition. 

The equation in these texts may be regarded as an attempt to combine 
content (cogíx) with form (Жоффио) into a higher unity, to dissolve, in 
other words, the distinction between the how and the what. The depth of 
a philosopher's wisdom gives him a special purchase on the obscurity of 

` the divine, so that his cogíx may become an ultimate clarity. If the phi- 
losophie Aóyog in the course of defining itself requires the Хбуос of the 
thetorician (*обреих), to which it gives metaphysical access, the reverse 
process is also at work. The rhetorician through the exercise of his art 
makes possible the contemplation of a higher reality. Philosophy and 
rhetoric combine, This sense of a unity of function was supported by the 
close association which the two disciplines enjoyed in the Byzantine edu- 


1. CAG 13.3, In Poster. Analyt. ed. M. Warries, 1905, 382.8-12: copla 9лбеі- 
сх olovel сафіа (note the variant spelling) «tc обса Sik ті 81 обід тӛ Oslo софӯ huv 
Үізесбол. ті үйр Bela, Фо оотбс фус 6 ’Aprocotéanc, фомбтаті тё elot мої софёстито. 
Nicomacuus or Gznasa, InI Nicom. Arithm. Isag., р.1 Носне; Вовтнів5, In Por- 
phyr. Isag., р. 7.12 Brandt; quoted by Н. Sarrrey, Le Пері Фідософіас Ф Aristote 
et la théorie platonicienne des idées nombres, Leiden 1955, 9. Saffrey finds the origin 
of the theme in Ammonius and thence іп Aristotle’s lost treatise, Пері Фідософіас. 
Full discussion in Haase (article cited note 2, p. 108, supra). 

2. Prol. Philos. %6.13-25: ті тїс cogiag Svous хоріос етгі тбу Belov dose Aéyeobat 
~- cola Аёүєтол olovel сжоф!® тіс обоо, тобт” čom ў rd фбс оФ(оусо--- єї ёро «X Beta 
хаті thy pbaw cap} slot, тӛс fjuiv opi slot; мой gor єіпеїу бтї donee ó foc post 
фотембе Әу тойс уәхтерісі Boxe? биџдрбтєрос (on this image see note 2, p. 108) 8:2 «à 
Ӛметітдбеююу тоб брүдуоз,--- тӧу abtdv трблом мої tà Өєїх миті Thy plow oup хой sl- 
Jaxgtyi] бута uv doo siot 8:0 «6 cig Фокс Supa бт тї cogens %)2906 Ti ouv бий: 
tov }8отоӨєїбуу ётисхот!бєвбо. 

The same collocation copie- “сёре has worked its way into Christian exegesis. 
ТнкорнүтАст, eleventh/twelfth century archbishop of Bulgaria, explains Z Cor 12:8 
(«For to one is given the word of wisdom; to another the word of knowledges} 
as follows: PG 124, 718A: ў үйр copla Si8oxet, oáosuk тіс 0060 бс xc дхсофобсо t 
хротет®. 
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cational program. The intelligentsia are commonly adept at both. More- 
over, the idealization of rhetorical habit through Hermogenes’ Forms 
assisted this cooperation, for his ix is a function of the pragmatic human 
art of discourse defined at the same time in terms of its transcendence. 

Such a collocation as софіс - *odpe1a is but one of many attempts to 
find and justify, within the special terms of the age and in special contexts, 
an overriding harmony among the resources of life. For Iamblichus every- 
thing must “harmonize” with everything else, with ultimate reference 
to the One, while in Proclus, particularly in his commentary on the 
Timaeus, metaphysical, ethical, physical, and purely dialectical concerns 
are freely transposed. ! We might easily add rhetorical concerns to this 
list. 

If it was to do full Byzantine service, however, the pagan equation 
had first to be translated into Christian terms. A theme recurring often 
in the Alexandrian commentators but with important echoes also in 
Christian exegesis and forming in addition a frequent topic of discussion 
in the rhetorical tradition among the scholiasts on Hermogenes and Aph- 
thonius, concerns the definition of the 2у54бетос Абүос. ? It is the Aóyoc 
which exists in the soul, whence man must start in order to reach the truth 
of God.? The cultivation of the 2у5,40етос Adyog is described in the 


1. бее В. BeuTLEn, RE-PW s.p. Proklos, col. 192. 

2. The distinction made is between 4у8448егос and профорихбс, 1.0., Хбуос as 
thought versus Aóyoc as utterance. It is Stoic in origin. See VoLKMANN, 12, Some 
rhetorical sources: Ткорноміоѕ, Prol. Syll., 7.20; ANON., Prol. Syll., 184.1; 188.7; 
232.4; SorATER, 5.1.12 W; DoxaPATREs, In Aphth. 2.16.7 №; Axon., In De 
Stat. 7.1.14 W; et aL; among the Neoplatonic commentators : Роврнүяү, In Cat. 
64.26 Busse; De Abstin. 187.21 Naucx; Ammonius, In Cat. 57.23; In De Interpr. 
22.14; 256.31; 272.14 Busse; Рипорохиз, In Cat. 90.3; In De Anim. 556.10 
Havpucx; Orvurioponus, In Cat. 87.8; Simpurcius, In Cat. 29.14; In De Anim. 
260.2 Науруск; Eras, In Cat. 95.29; 183.22; 191.14; Davin, Prol. Philos. 11.28; 
In Porphyr. Isag. 210.23; 211.22; STEPHANUS, In De Interpr. 63.18; 64.15 BUSSE; 
et al. 

The contrast has an important extension in Christology. év3iéGeto¢ describes the 
unity between the Father and the Logos; трофорибе the Logos as the expres- 
sion of the infinite Father. Consult LAMPE 8.9. 2бүос, ILB.2, for numerous texts. 
Noticeable also is the definition of the брбіс 2бүос in Hierocles, the fifth-century 
Platonist who had an important influence on Christian teaching : Хбуф бр0ф пендесдог. 
xal беф тадтбу ioc (45383 Мотласн). It is Фое: évàv улі фууєуроццібуос in the soul 
of man (438b10). Hierocles conceives of it as uniting human and divine. See К. 
Pragcuter, RE-PW s.p. 

3. A turning inward is in keeping with the trend of the age. Сі. fr. 33, Damascii 
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scholiasts as dependent on the understanding of the principles of syllo- 
gistic thought and on the recognition in terms of formal logic of the distinc- 
tion between true and false statements. To this distinction Themistius 
and the commentators on the Topica and the Categories devote conside- 
rable attention. Some of this discussion appears also in the rhetorical scho- 
lia alongside the Platonic differentiation of a false from a true rhetoric, 
an 227036 26үос which for the Christians will rest on the revelation of re- 
ligious truth. + 

These received materials, which the sharper cultural divisions of 
late antiquity kept relatively separate, are in the course of time shaped 
into a new composition. If we look at the age of iconoclasm we shall see 
in preparation a distinctively Byzantine conception of discourse, based 
not on secular ideals but on a religious revaluation of the function of 
logos. Both sides in the controversy insisted on the authority of the writ- 
ten tradition, that is, the pronouncements of the Church, in support of 
their respective positions. The sayings of the Fathers acquire a special 
aura in the structure of argument as partners with the words of Scripture. 
Further, let us recall that the iconoclasts often replaced Christian art 
with classical motifs and that, starting at least with the eighth century, 
manuscripts of the works of Greek literature, both classical and Christian, 
are regularly collected and transcribed. These developments must have 
set off the two traditions in high relief and invited the feeling that Chris- 
tian literature was somehow different not only in its themesand its style, 
but was by its very nature invested with a religious power denied its 
pagan counterpart. 

The process of developing a theology of pictorial images was atten- 
ded by a sharpened feeling for the symbolic function of discourse as well. ? 


Vitae Isidori Reliquiae ed. C. ZiNTzEN, Hildesheim 1967 (= Suda 4.824.22 ApLER): 
то0 тӛ elow (said of Sarapion, Isidore's student); Photinus, Enn. 1.6.8.4: сзуєпбово 
єс тӛ slow; AUGUSTINE, De Vera Relig., PG 34, 154: noli foras ire, in te ipsum redi; 
іп interiore homine habitat veritas; quoted by ZINTZEN. 

It is instructive that 2у8.40етос is a synonym for the &dnOrvdc Aóyoc, one of Hermo- 
genes’ Forms (352.15 ff.), which is also defined as ёшфоуос. It consists of sincere, 
heartfelt utterance. 

1. On the Әлім) буторосй in Plato and the Stoics see note 1, p. 27 and note 
2, p. 28. 

2. The juxtaposition is very frequent in the texts and is well known to all stu- 
dents of iconoclasm, though it has so far received no systematic treatment. Some 
texts: Germanus, Epistle 1, PG 98, 152С: бий, үродцідтоу xal бій хрошӯтоу yeapat 
хой loroplar; Episile 2, 160В; Epistle 4, 172D, 184A; Sr. Jonn Dax., Orat. 1 De 
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The habits of language—and in a Byzantine context this could only mean 
rhetoric 1—could be better understood in relation to the habits of art. 
The Byzantine was constantly impressed with the metaphor of existence, 


Imag., PG 94, 1265С: ëv elxdvog xol Adyou tò Ерүоу--- ol uèv tH Хбуш хосџобутес ol 58 


тос nivačı зууаріттомтес ; 1293C: eludvac оо тӛу Фүродційтоу; Orat. 3 De Imag., 
1333D; Місерноквов, Ер. ad Leon. Papam, PG 100, 192A; Antirrhet. 3, 380C: дм 
8 оц x«l фу пім, dviotophouvreç; Тнкор. STUD., Epistle 36, РО 99, 1082 ff.; 
Рноттив, Amphil. 205, PG 101, 948C; Hom. 17, 170.15-171.27 Laurpas; et al. 
In addition, terms such as ураФі), mepeypuph, and tozopia do double duty in Greek by 
referring to both writing and painting. See pp. 182ff. Cf. St. Basi, Epistle 9.1, PG 32, 
268С: єїхбуєс Әутос töv фоубу elow ol буо. For the background cf. PLATO, Cratylus 
430e, where ypdupaæ = elxov; Isocrates, Evag. 73: eludvag--- тйс тӨу прбЁєоу xal 
т?с Siavolug 86 бу «otc Хбусіс; Antid. 7: Xóyoc бетєр єїхфу тїс pic Stavolac. See Н. 
Witims, Eixey. Ein begriffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum Platonismus, Münster 
1935; E. Panorsxy, Idea. A Concept in Art Theory, transl. J. J.S. Peake, Columbia, 
South Carolina, 1968; and, as regards Western epistemology, M.L. Сотлян, The 
Mirror of Language. A Study in the Mediaeval Theory of Knowledge, New Haven 1968. 

1. It is noticeable that Greek has no word for literature in the modern. sense of 
creative production. Terms such as шоосихі), тобы, and 2бүш belong to special 
contexts, from which they are sometimes pressed for larger service. The term nto- 
eif, underwent the same expansion as prose overwhelmed poetry in late antiquity, 
but it too never fully abandoned its concern with the process rather than the pro- 
duct or the fact of writing. The modern Greek word for literature, Xoyoceyvía, is 
obviously artificial and shows the retention of the ancient notion of а твууд. The 
earliest instance of its use is apparently Nicetas Eugenianus, twelfth century, where 
it seems to refer, however, to writing in general (Epist. vol. 2, p. 8 BotssoNADE). 
A significant passage in Doxapatres discusses the rhetorical logos. Rhetoric is a Xo- 
yor) тёҳут. Nature (фбсіс) provides us with matter (бл), while logos provides us 
with «yv. Logos is an all-pervasive good occurring throughout our life and puts 
itself under the control of téyvy. The two types of logos, the èvôtdðeroç and the тро- 
форихбс, just as in the case of 01, submit to the rhetorical тёҳут and are shaped into 
beautiful form by it. Just as the creator of the universe in the process of arranging, 
giving form to and embellishing matter through logos may be called an &ptororéyvne, 
so the logos which embellishes the logos itself is a téyvn. Prol. Syll., 89.13-90.8: 4 
&nropuct Xoyuct, ёст: téyvn--~ Thy иёу Өлу d) фос, тім Sè тбдуту б 2бүос SiBoct--- обо 
тдута дієве возу ó Хбүос хой &xocóy Фотер ind тбуупу фуєі. ónóxertat зобу, рисі (Doxa- 
patres is throughout quoting unspecified other arguments regarding the origin of 
rhetoric) ті) Sytopuch ó uiv Хбүос хобӛлер Sy 6 те профоріибс xxl ó дибийбєтос, xoouet 
Sè «йутбу 8 теууихбс. cl үобу пйса 82% хосџооџёут Абүф хосцєїло xod біютӛттетой, 9 38 
Mos тёҳу, мові xal тӛу тобдє тоб тоутӛс Snttoupyby dprororéyyny acl бүр Thy ayy 
xoophoavra ход таҒаута хой eldorovhsavta, mc обу xol tov Stony Gang tov Хбүоу абтду 
хосробуто Aóvov тёуулу cive. vopícouev; In his edition, 2.90.6, Walz emends Абүоу 
тёҳупу to read Хоуотбуупу, thus providing a neat balance with брютотёууту, but the 
reading has no manuscript support. What is at any rate clear in thetext is the close 
association of Aóvoc with фтор тёҳут. See note 6, р. 115, 
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an existence to which the Incarnation supplied metaphysical design. 
Already the early Fathers had adopted the collocation Хбуос - Абүос 
in relating to Christ the human faculty of reason. 1 St. John of Damascus 
visualizes the relationship in terms of his concept of sixóv. According to 
John we are гіхбуес of the Trinity in that our vote corresponds to the 
Father, our Aóyoc to the Son as Aóyoc and our spirit to the Holy Spirit. 26- 
voc in the context isnot the literary or rhetorical art, but has to do with 
thought in contrast to the abstract intelligence of voUc. Yet it is a prac- 
tical reason issuing in words, and John can say a few sentences later, 
referring not to the product of pen and ink but to what is presented on 
the page, that what is inscribed in books is a reflected image of the Aóyoc.? 
His formulation is in keeping with the parallel which the iconodules drew 





1. For a partial list of passages see б. BAnrELINK, «Jeux de mots autour de 
хбуос, de ses composés et dérivés chez les auteurs chrétiens,» Mélanges offerts à 
Mademoiselle Christine Mohrmann, Utrecht 1963, 23-37. 

2. Orat. 8 De Imag., PG 94, 13&0CD : трітос трбтос єїхбуос 6 малі цілу бло 
Өсо5 vevóuevoc, тоотёстіу 6 #уӨротос' rc үйр б хтістьс̧ тїс отс фосес бота! тб 
бхтістф 4209 xarà лбу; orep yp vols ó Потђр хо). Абүос ó Vide x«i Пуєбра: тб 
"Ауом, е Geóc, обто xxl обо мой Adyog xxi metus stc бубротос (commenting on Ge- 
nesis 1:26: novhowpev Фуброэтоу хол” elxdva huetéouv xal хоб’ боосу); 1341D: sl- 
xoviter үйр то үрде tov Adyov, do 6 Өсе tov убиоу тїс пАабіу evexdrate (~ 1244B, 
1844A); cf. also 1247C. 

Origen's general contribution to such schemes of thought is very large. Lossxy, 
16, remarks that «above all since Origen there has been the desire to identify the 
presence of the Divine Logos in the writings of the two Testaments with the Incar- 
nation of the Word by which the Scriptures were ‘accomplished’.» In the Contra 
Celsum, 6.9, Celsus quotes from a passage in PrATO's Seventh Letter, 342a ff., regard- 
ing the 805 Хбуос, which runs as follows: «Every existing object has three things 
which are the necessary means by which knowledge of that object is acquired; and 
the knowledge itself is a fourth thing; and as a fifth one must postulate the object 
itself which is cognizable and true. First of these comes the name; secondly the defi- 
nition; thirdly the image; fourthly the knowledge»: (Б.С. Bunv's Loeb trans- 
lation) Есті «Gv бутоу Exkovo, 8 dv chy emorhuqy бубүхтр mapwytyvectan, |тріа" té- 
тартоу 8” abth—néuntov 8” ото тідбуоц, Set б 8% үуостбу тє xal 9200 čom бу— Еу uev 
Üvoyx, Seitepov 88 Абүос, тӛ dé трітоу efSwAov, тётиртоу BE emorhun (cf. Laws 895d; 
Parmen. 142a; Rep. 490b). L. Roperts in an unpublished dissertation efititled 
«Philosophical Method in Origen's Contra Celsum» (State University of New York 
at Buffalo, 1971) points out, p. 176, that Origen «relates all the knowledge aspects 
to the divine Logos. The name, Origen says, corresponds to John's voice crying 
in the wilderness'. The word corresponds to Jesus; the image, to the Christ within 
each individual; ‘and a person with ability might consider also whether Christ--- 
corresponds to the fourth which is knowledge'» (cf. Contra Celsum 6.29; Comment, 
in Joann. 6.6; Comment, in Cantic. Cantic. 3.76). 
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between the image of Christ and the Bible, the truth of its statement 
existing per se both within and above any individual rendering of its 
text. Moreover, the central Christological problem carried with it the 
subsidiary issue of the saints. Just as the one discussion, aside from the 
necessary theological distinctions, moves along parallel lines with the 
other, ? so the words of the saints acquire an authority as historical exten- 
sions, so to speak, of Holy Writ, secondary but vitally related to it. And 
if the production of the artist is true—for on this reckoning there can be no 
false icon of Christ except in secular or aesthetic terms—similarly the 
writings of the holy men of the Church are true eixdvec in the realm of 
words as Christ's image is in the realm of art. 

Thoughts about language are offered by the iconodules as simple 
reinforcements to their main arguments and are not worked out to the 
full. The main business of the age was, after all, pictures, not words. It 
remained for the post-iconoclastio period to identify the conception more 
closely with the rhetorical function. We see the theory in full flower in 
the eleventh century in the glorification of Basil, John Chrysostom, and 
Gregory of Nazianzus, the three Hierarchs of the Church, as the paragons 
of a true rhetoric, based not on style alone but also on theological con- 
tent. З These new wise men become not merely the philosophical and theo- 








1. NicepHorus, Apol, PG 100, 748В ff.; Рнотіиѕ, Amphil. 205, PG 101, 
948C ff. СІ. Turon. STUD., Antirrhet, 7, PG 99, 340D ff.; Antirrhet. 2, 376A ff; 
et al. 

2. Јонх Dam., Orat. 1 De Imag., PG 94, 1249B; 1252B; 1264A: й єїхфу тоб 
Хөштоб Хрістос xol й єїхфу тоб ‘Aytov “Aytoc; Orat. 2 De Imag. 1301A; 1352A; 
Orat. 3 De Imag., 1348C; 1352D ; Nicepuorus, Antirrhet. 2. PG 100, 341C; Apol. 
560C; Тнєор. Srup., Antirrhet. 1, PG 99, 348D; 351; Septem Capit, 485; et al. 
See L.H. Gnoxpus, «Images de saints d’après la théologie byzantine du VIIIe 
siècle,» Actes du VIe congrès international d'études byzantines, Paris 1948, vol. 2, 
Paris 1951, 145-170. 

3. SiceLiores, Prol. Syll, 395.10 ff., celebrates the stylistic virtues of Basil, 
Gregory, and Chrysostom even above those of Demosthenes: тою5то: Bastazos 
хой Гртубріоє xal б урособс ulv dxeavds xal yAuxbc хой обилжут® =й борти тоб по- 
тароў тоб peydhov, оїс єйфриімоутол af тоб Geot ёххлтсіо:, xaraxrdsTCoveon 8% Puyal тє 
xal фӛсеіс movnpal xol порбуорох dyyeurtyors 51Өро:с xal тойс ёх Usravos, ретотібєто 8% 
oluraca Үй zal шетфуєтої прос єбхосшіоу тє xal ӛліүуәсіу. Later, 405.10 ff., Basil's, 
Chrysostom’s and the «theological» style are grouped together as the prime examples 
of Dignity and Brilliance: тоотбсті сєрубтлс xal Хорлрбтус xal of Жото} [se. 1880], 
тім Buotrerxhy тоуду iSéav й thy беодоуюміу À Xpvoocrouxyy. The second is that of 
Гоцубріос 6 OsoXóyoc. See р. 36, supra. Geometres’ буторхй ёст: Абүос тері тӛу Adyov is 
pregnant with meaning but unfortunately quoted without context by Doxapatres, 
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logical models of Byzantium, the keepers of her heritage of Christian 
learning; they are the rhetorical modelsas well. If philosophy and rhetoric, 
as antiquity had sometimes wished, are one, the Christian now said that 
in a larger sense theology and rhetoric are one. The three figures are saints 
and saintly is all they say and do. Rhetoric is now a sacred art, part of 
the sacred cosmos of man. It is a sacrament—Doxapatres and Siceliotes 
actually call it а uvovfetov!—and we, skilled іп 168 ways, are its celebrants, 
for the act of formal expression in words is a religious act, charged with 
divinity and embracing at once the logos of man in the Logos of God. 

A similar interpretation of the role of these figures is given by a 
contemporary of Siceliotes, the scholar John Mauropus, professor at the 
university in Constantinople. His remarks appear in an address delivered 
on the occasion of the celebration of the Feast of the Three Hierarchs. 
Because His Gospel was threatened by the many heresies abroad in the 
world, he says, the Lord sent the three saints to restore and proclaim its 
true interpretation. This they accomplished through the charm of their 
words, their human logos, assisted by the grace of the divine Logos. In 
these figures the two levels join; natural and supernatural come together 
in their rhetorical art, an art of wisdom withal, for they are wise men. 
Through them is restored the true harmony of word and spirit. ? 


Prol. Syll., 107.6 (also in Anon., Prol. Syll., 349.4), and we cannot know its intent 
(Christian Logos? philosophical logos?). 

1. Doxapatres, Prol. Syll, 80.12-16: Еті т тўс бтүтор!х]с Tjobotw брті џёүх 
шостійріду хай «fc ёутеббєу énvnvolac xal peyahovolac ёрмрортӨ уон ёоосту ойх dAtyov шім 
ть бер ос 0988 thy ExmdyEw фүкууй vv Oavpactov абтіїс &rropévorg тооббосоу evetvat 
elxóç; SicenroTes, Prol. Syll., 394.12-14: dvayxain тӛ тїс поудђџоо фиторисіїс бруш 
xol puorhpi май тӛу 85%тоу џедбдоу тос eEaylororg af телета. The Areopagite 
according to Puotius, Amphil. 109, PG 101, 697D, is 6 ёўтор uv code Adyous, ф26- 
софос 28 тӛ уобшота, uEXXov SE xod % тоб vod xxl тїс yAdaans thy Ӛуәфеу dxoatalav zá- 
pw xxl тїс slug juty copias фукфлобоу thy #оссоу. Elsewhere, Amphil. 205, PG 
101, 949A, Photius puts on the same footing images and «other mysteries,» such 
as the words of the Bible: én’ tong ydp ёст: tà elonuéva. тері тбуу сєтттбуу єіхбуоу сілеїу 
хой тері тӛу &XXcw џостпріоу fdv. motovg yp Aóyous Езеүүгіоо Üsorvebocoue, xth. 
Beck, Kallilogia, 100, speaks of the rhetorical function as a босіх Aoyuct, the By- 
zantine term for the Eucharist. ypugixh uoocrwyoyix is Maximus term, Amb. Lib. 
2.10, PG 91, 1160A, for Scriptural exegesis. See R. Bornert, «Explication de la 
liturgie et interprétation de PEcriture chez Maxime le Confesseur,» in Studia 
Patristica, vol. 10, Part I ed. F.L. Cross, Berlin 1970 (= Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. 107), 323-327. 

2. Johannis Euchaitarum metropolitae quae in codice vaticano graeco 676 super- 
Sunt edd. P. ре Lacarpe and J. Botte, Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
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We witness here the end of a Christianizing process. The combina- 
tion of theological wisdom displayed through rhetoric and scholarship 
here held forth is not an invention of the eleventh century. It has echoes 
among the Alexandrian commentators on Aristotle’s obscurity whom 
we have examined. Their approach gave a kind of mystical aura to the 
author as well as to the act of interpreting him, if not indeed to the inter- 
preter himself. The same psychology extends into Byzantium. In the 
Bibliotheca Photius reviews the works of a number of Neoplatonic wri- 
ters. His deep appreciation of their scholarly method ! introduces us to 
a lasting pattern of Byzantine intellectual life. It is Photius who made 
scholarship an even more vital and positive force in Byzantium. In so 
doing he was but welcoming habits which late antiquity had endorsed, 
but with the all-important difference that they were supplied now with 
a Christian base. The religious thrust of Byzantine literature, set long ago, 
was received by the ninth century through the filter of iconoclasm, itself 
affected by earlier mystical modes. What the ninth century added was 
a more elitist, professional outlook. The Byzantine intelligentsia who 
follow are generally more conscious of being students, in a professional 
sense, than those who precede the ninth century. Scholarship too has 
its inner sancta, its curtains and mystic rites, its own summons to the ob- 
scure. 

So it comes about that the same set of circumstances which calls 
forth the noble vision of Mauropus and Siceliotes might also evoke and 
perpetuate cabalistic stereotypes in which allusiveness for its own sake, 
apart from its Christian base, justified by the authority of Hermogenes 
and expressed regularly in the currency of Neoplatonism, often might 
become the order of the day. Art enjoyed relatively greater freedom in 
developing special forms to meet its needs. Literature, on the other hand, 
continued to draw its major sustenance from the classical modes of the 
language. It often rose and met the challenge, producing much of value 
and beauty, but it could also become mired in its own past. The whole- 
sale application of the term “Attic” to an indiscriminate variety of class- 
ical authors duringthis middle period? may representin part a misguided 


der Wissenschaften 28 (1882) 115. I give here essentially Becx’s analysis, Kallilogia, 


95-96. 
4. See codd. 184 and 242 on Damascius, passim. 
2. On this phenomenon see Q. Boutic, Untersuchungen zum. rhetorischen Sprach- 


gebrauch der Byzantiner, Berlin 1956, 3 ff. 
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attempt to accommodate the universalizing character of the Christian 
ideas of logos, which had little in common with classical literary history. 
The stylistic confusion which resulted threatened to overwhelm the claims 
of clarity, and the scholiasts often warn against it. In the final analy- 
sis, however, the ideal succeeded in maintaining and asserting itself. On 
the practical level, Byzantium presumed to approach it through the mani- 
pulation of those functions of Hermogenes’ rhetoric which seemed suited 
to the purpose. Hence it is to him that we must once again turn in order 
to grasp it at close hand. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ХЕМХОТНХ AND IIEPIBOAH 


The first two general headings in the De deis are Clarity and Lofti- 
ness or' Grandeur. In accordance with the principle of arrangement in 
the treatise the one is a counterpoise to the other. 1 According to Hermo- 
genes, among the six subdivisions of Grandeur two, Dignity and Ampli- 
tude, stand apart. In the rhetorical system of Pseudo-Aristides the same 
two ideals are described as sharing all things in common. ? 





1. See рр. 35ff. Siceliotes offers a subtle but significant change in the interpreta- 
tion of Hermogenes' account. Hermogenes speaks of the excess of Clarity as requir- 
ing the counter of Grandeur. Siceliotes generalizes and adds the element of exclu- 
siveness. Clarity befits the common crowd, Dignity the exalted (dveotyxdar, 6.205. 
15 W). бермбту belongs to the intellectual elite (totg сометоїс, 6.205.9 W). In this 
way obscurity might easily become the special preserve of a class from which the 
multitude is kept at a distance. 

2. De Ideis 242,7: тобто 85 dj uiv оєрубтпс èp’ Sauriig ато xal 4 перібоді, ot òè 
Ола nico cuprdéxovrar; PSEUDO-ARISTIDES, 35.16: ў серубтір xat Зі regi Bo3) хомо- 
vote: xarà тута. DEMETRIUS remark, 204, made in connection with meter, also sug- 
gests a connection between the two principles: peyuħonpenès үйр лбу ийуос. Аз will 
appear from the analysis in the following pages, mepipory produces long sentences. 
Demetnius, 5, points to an intrinsic connection between elevation in language and 
the size of cola and notes that the hexameter, the longest of the metres of poetry, is 
called heroic because its length is suitable for heroes: oyedbv yàp TH peyéðer тоб xo- 
Rov суу ў ртол хай 5 Adyoc. бий тобто xal &Ё®шттроу hpóv тє буон єт. Ото тоб whxoug 
xal трётоу fowow. Cf. also 39; 44; 72; and note that regio» makes extensive use 
of various connectives such as pév-84 (see р. 137, infra), which he says, 59, make for 
dignity. Historically speaking, періоді is an outgrowth of the same psychology 
which throughout all Greek criticism put a premium on the periodic sentence as a 
mark of high style (серубеус) aiming at a full structured circuit of meaning (сбуве- 
сш перүџёут, DEMETRIUS, 30). Cf. DEMETRIUS, 45: реүололретёс 8ё x«l т ёх періо 
«үөүўє ті бәубесе: Aéyew. 

The common ground is evident also in the view of the author of the scholia in 
Vat. Gr. 107, who regards ёф as the opposite of both сєрубтпс and тері ох. 
Commentarium. Codicis Vaticani Gr. 107 іп Hermogenis лебі oráoeow et лебі єбобовас 
cum scholiis minoribus in omnia praeter Praeexercitamenta opera. Acta Seminarii 
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Dignity is one of the oldest of rhetorical standards. Aristotle notices 
a contrast with clarity because it makes use of metaphorical or poetic 
language. 1 It comes to be one of the most celebrated of rhetorical virtues. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus sees it as one of the achievements of the Thu- 
cydidean style; a large section of Demetrius’ treatise is devoted to the 
related concepts of grandeur (цбуєвос) and magnificence (ueyaXonpénsux); it 
is extensively analyzed on two occasions by Pseudo-Aristides; in the form 
of sublimity it is the subject of the most celebrated of the ancient tracts 
on literary criticism, the Zeg? "Yous of ‘Longinus’; and it is recognized 
early as a key element of the Platonic style and repeatedly so noted by the 
Neoplatonists.? Not only is аєубтус one of Hermogenes’ Forms; the 


Рійоіорісі II Universitatis Ioanneo-Casimirianae  Leopoliensis, fasc. 5-7 ed. G. 
Kowausk1, Lvov 1939, 106.4. Cf. also ‘Longinus’, Sect. 11. 

The Seguerianus helps fill in the background. We are informed that to the 
standard three virtues of rhyno (auphvewm, суутош@, mxvóvnc) others made ad- 
ditions: 370.4: гісі 8% ої mpbg tavta тайс трісі xal weyarompémeray xol аёо хой 
Жбоуду x«l просіуємм тої emelxerav фрєтйс Épucuy Smyhseas. Cf. also Niconaus, 
14.4, and note 3, p. 94. The list is basically Stoic. See VoLKMANN, 158, These 
same values appear in Hermogenes under different rubrics, except for éntetxerx, which 
survives intact as one of the Forms. The first three of the additions present themselves 
as the Forms of сєруфтає (note that yeywronpéner requires зоўроато: oeuve, Seg. 369. 
25), періоді, and x&AXoc (on this trinitarian scheme of rhetorical value in Byzantium 
see р. 153). Demetrius knows the relation between ueyoXonpézew: and ceuvérys, a 
connection already made by Artstotie, Rhet. А 9. 29, 1367Ь1. So-also does Diony- 
sius, who joins to them xoAMppnuooivy (De Thuc. 360.8: бфос A£ye x«l моддирртиові- 
улу xol сєрмодоувам xol usyohorpéretav; see note 2, infra). А. full Latin discussion of 
viynow (narratio) appears in QUINTILIAN, 4.2.31-4.3.17, and follows similar lines. 
Hence is it clear that the origin of much of Hermogenes’ system is rooted in the rhe- 
torical discussions of бүйүңош. See A. SCHÄFER, De rhetorum praeceptis quae ad nar- 
rationem spectant, Diss. Freiburg 1920. 

1. Poet. 22.11, 1458221 ff.; Rhet. T 2.1, 1404b1 ff. In Г 3.3-4, 140613 ff. Aris- 
totle notes that excessive, that is to say, inappropriate (Әлрелеіс) metaphors used for 
the sake of dignity result in obscurity. In Hermogenes the opposite of Dignity. is 
Simplicity, 242.19. 

2. Dionysius, De Thuc. 360.8, quoted note 2, supra; DEMETRIUS, 8; 36-84; 
and passim; PsEUDO-AnIsTIDES, 9.3-16.5; 94.14-96.2. In the Byzantine world of 
learning polymathy is justified as being реуадотрєтіс: Рівтно, 6.590.2 W: tò 8 
peyoronpents тйс холоџобіос өті. On the Neoplatonists see WaALsponrr, 91 ff. Plato’s 
dignified style enjoyed the added sanction of being the prose equivalent of Homer. 
Bee “Ех vv Aoyyívou 214.27: 6 тобтос ğpiota тӛс thy meChy ХА Бу тфу "Орлріхбу бүхоу 
ретеувуибфу ТТАтоу ёоті. бүхос is often synonymous with dignity, though it can 
sometimes have a pejorative meaning, e.g., Dionys., Demosth. 306.19; ‘LONGINUS’, 
109.22, See note in Rosznrs' edition of DEMETRIUS, p. 294; HAGEDORN, 44-46. 

In his tract ебі соубігліс тбу тоб Aóyov pegdr, 5.598.414 W, Psellus regards ps- 
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сєрудс Хбуос is one of the tropes listed in the fourth book of the De Ingen- 
tione. Here a great deal is held out for it: тд ceuvévis in fact what vocis all 
about. 1 The great appeal of the concept in pagan antiquity derives in 
Jarge measure from the sense of solemnity which informs the aristocra- 
tie impulse of all ancient literature, both prose and poetry. We have seen 
in Chapter Two the role which it played in the creation of Christian lite- 
rary genres; but it also possessed other values which could attract the 
Christian world. 

Amplitude Hermogenes regards as the most characteristic feature 
of the Demosthenic style. 2 More space is devoted to it than to any other 
topic in the De Jdeis. Partly through his endorsement and partly because 
it responded to certain trends in Byzantine thought it becomes a cen- 
tral stylistic value in mediaeval Greek literature. Its importance cannot 
be exaggerated. It overshadows Force, Hermogenes’ pinnacle of style, 
and in fact comes to stand for what was meant by style itself or even 
the very function of Хбуос, the definition of formal language and how 16 
worked or should work. Dignity and Amplitude show some common 
features and also reinforce each other. As two key pillars in the structure 
of Byzantine rhetoric they therefore merit special attention. We may 
begin by reconstructing Hermogenes’ definition. 


I. Dignity. З 
A. Sentences. . 
1. Discussion concerning the gods as gods; that is, not 


үшдолрітею, ф®рос, бүхос, ceuvoroyla, шбуєбог, Ф 0ш, мой тӛ тообтощ био as ex- 
pressions of tò xoXóv, which together with $3ov7j he considers to be the aim of discourse. 
Elsewhere, 3.687-703 W, he follows Hermogenes' outline. 

1. 200.15-16: сєрубу 82, єї ті mob ёстіу ёу той oben, ті Ао u33Óv ёст ў Aóyoc. 
Cf. Хбумюс == цеуадлотпрєтіс, DEMETRIUS, 48; see Е. Овтн, Logios, Kaiseresch 
1926. Cf. SICELIOTES, 6.205.10 МУ, who asks: тоїс сометоїс" ті 88 тобто Adyou сєруб- 
тероу. Dignity is a rhetorical figure also in an anonymous Christian tract, Megi Zyn- 
пато» 117.27, which essentially follows the De Inventione. Psguno-AnisTIDES, 14.11, 
specifically notes that dignity uses tropical speech: érav тротихойс буті Blow тойс 
né€eor хрўст. Cf. DEMETRIUS, 99: цеуадеїбу 82 ті ёст. май fj &Anyopta. Let us also 
recall that the majestic or sublime is one of the most frequently recognized qualities 
of Byzantine art. Consult the index to MicnzL:s (see Bibliography) ;also MATHEW, 
16. 

2. 221.7-9: шӯ ctt тбу лроєіртиёуоу ллєоубсос 186 мої обтос --- Mo тў Tepti- 
Вох; also 278.5-7. 

3. 242.21-254.21. On ceuvdrng and періоді); in the Renaissance see PATTERSON, 
51-53; 69-74. 

4. 242.22: ai пері бебу ӧс вебм. 
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Homeric descriptions of their activities, for these are simply anthro- 
pomorphic accounts and have more to do with Pleasantness, 
but rather what one should call theology in the broad sense. Ora- 
tors are least given to this particular type of Sentence. 

2. Discussion of divine matters.! These, on the other hand, 
may be found in Demosthenes and other orators. The nature of 
the seasons, the circuit of the universe, the stirrings of earth and 
sea, lightning, and other natural phenomena are examples. Such 
discussions should include a treatment of the causes (attt«). The 
same topics discussed without reference to cause may properly 
be classed as both поћ№тіхќ 2 and espvá. 

3. Matters basically divine but having to do with the human 
condition, such as the immortality of the soul, the nature of justice 
and temperance, the definition of life, and the question what 
is nature and what convention. 3 The discussion must be kept 
general. If one were to describe the temperance or intemperance 
of a specific person, that is to say, if both genus and species are 
mentioned, we are in the realm of the толитихбс̧ and mepuBeRAnuévos 
26үос. с 

4, Significant human events, such as the battles of Marathon 
and Plataea. * 


1. 243.22: af пері «Gv Belov Өс бутау npxyudcov. Cf. DEMETRIUS, 75: сті 8& 
xal £y тр®үшхв tò шеуадотретбс, dv peydrn xal Siampemhs тейороуво ў доро, À тері 
обрамоб ў тєрї үй Хбүос; cf. also ‘Longinus’, Sect. 35. 

2. See note 4, p. 131. 

3. 245.4: пері троүрмфтоу & Sh фосе: бу dort Geta, cb mhetotov 8” бу будротоі бео- 
рейтол, vouog - pots, 245.8. 

4. According to the Scholia Minora the first of these four types of Sentence is 
the province of philosophers, the. other three of orators, 7.955 W. Cf. also the gloss, 
р. 964: pice: серубу: тӛу тоїс фідосбфом йбриотторобу" Aya тб» Üsicv. The scholiast 
goes on to explain that the first is not much developed in Hermogenes’ analysis. The 
second type, if the cause is included, also becomes the business of philosophers; if 
not, it falls to the orators. The distinction between philosophers and orators is not 
in Hermogenes. One may perhaps observe that Christian society in effect made its 
orators, that is to say, its preachers, into philosophers or theologians, at least in 
theory. 

The feeling that a high style depends not merely on linguistic and grammatical 
considerations but on the subject matter as well, that is, that there are subjects in 
and of themselves оєџуй (or фееді), бід, 42494, etc.), Hermogenes shares with 
*Loxcrwus' (Sects. 9,35), who similarly discusses the treatment of cosmic subjects 
and remarks on man’s inclination to regard certain topics as in themselves sublime. 
See RUSSELL, xlvi. 
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B. Modes. 

1. Direct assertions. 1 These lend authority to discourse and 
help us feel confident that the speaker knows his subject. They 
must be thoroughgoing. & АП elements which express doubt (e.g., 
whether—or) should be excluded. Such a phrase as Demosthenes’ 
“whoever they were, heroes or gods,” ? is certainly dignified, but 
because of the element of doubt has more of a “political” charac- 
ter and aims rather at persuasion. * 

2. Thoroughgoing allegorical modes.’ There is, however, 
also a type of allegory the themes of which are not dignified but 
rather the opposite, mean and ordinary. 9. 

3. Mystical and ritual effects achieved through the use of 
emphases." When we have knowledge of something but cannot 
express its essence, this technique provides grandeur and dignity 


1. 246.10: gi xarà ӛлбфамосім xo үөріс évSorncuod £5 dpnyhocog Meyópevat. 

2. &wxpxoüc, 246.13. By the term we are to understand Modes that have Dignity 
as their prime function, realized to the full. Cf. Anon., In De Ideis 7.961.6 W: цеурь 
тёлоос̧; Scholia Minora, 7. р. 961 W: «jg Stapxots* т%с хоборбс xol хоб’ Saurhy мой 
uh сортдехорёутс ётёроис, 9227 фрхобатує прос Tov Хбуом. Similarly, öre Suxpxotev, 246.17, 
is glossed as ӛте пйтроїєм тӧу Хбүоу. In SicELIOTES, 6.221.24 W, бикриєїс cArnyoptar 
are those which instead of intimating their meaning hide it completely and show 
another. See note 5, infra. 

3. Against Aristocrates 70: ойтміс пот Tjouv, єї" Яроес sire Ceol. 

4. 246.45: whéov Byer тоб тодотімої те жой табомоб. Running throughout the whole 
of the section on Dignity are references to the special category of the modrtixds Хбуос, 
which Hermogenes treats at length toward the end of the De Ideis, 380.12 ff. It isfor 
him the mixture of all the Forms, including Force. Though Dignity is included, the 
purposes of the two do not always coincide. The тодатіх0е Aóyoc is rooted in politics 
and reflects a view of Demosthenes primarily as a courtroom orator, whereas Dignity 
is based on a broader conception. The conflict is evidence of the dual personality of 
the De Ideis itself, which for historical reasons continued to promote] the practical 
virtues of courtroom oratory as seen in Demosthenes at the same time that it ab- 
stracted from them a roster of more general standards. On Hermogenes! modutind¢ 
2үос the best analysis is by МАрүрА, 46-47. See p. 130. 

5. 242.17 : a &Aànyopixal цеводої бтам Buxpxotev. See note 2, supra. 

6. The text does not elaborate, but SrcELroTEs, 6.222.6 W, gives as examples 
the beetle passage іп ARISTOPHANES’ Peace 100 ff. and the accountof the origin of 
sexuality developed by Aristophanes in PrATO's Symposium 1894 ff. The burden of 
Siceliotes’ remarks is that such passages do not qualify because the intent is comic: 
6.221.381 W. éxetvar uiv үйр уєдфутау, af 8& тоюбтол тбу Üxopatóvcov. See р. 495, 

7. 246.23: т dv Әірӛсеоу pvorinds vt xal тећєсяиийс фу тайс ceuvaig t&v ёууобу 
Srroonuatvery. 
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to discourse. The Platonic phrases тё бутос бу and &ү«б&с Fv (said 
of the Creator) are illustrations.! 


C. Diction. 

1. In general, sounds which require the distension of the mouth, 
especially alpha and omega, and particularly in final- syllables. 

2. The o-sound in words culminating in long syllables, e.g., 
*Орбутт}с. Also, long vowels and diphthongs, particularly in final 
syllables, except for є. The iota should be avoided. 

3. Tropical expressions. These must be used with caution and 
moderation. There are degrees of excess: first, ruggedness; second, 
harshness; beyond even this, they become coarse and cheap, ? as 
sometimes in Pindar and the tragic poets. There are no such ex- 
amples in Demosthenes; indeed, the zoAvrixóc Aóyoc does not admit 
them. 

4. Participles, pronouns, and nouns abstracted from verbs. 
These are “onomatic” words. Verbs should be used least of all. 
Thucydides’ description of the revolution at Corcyra is a good 
illustration of their omission. ? 


D. Figures. 

1. The same as under Purity:* essentially det, that is, 
direct constructions using the nominative. 5 These make for cla- 
rity. When, on the other hand, we use a genitive absolute, a second 
phrase is required to resolve the thought grammatically. Then 
we are in Amplitude, which in this respect at least is the opposite 
of Purity and Dignity. 

2. Judgments, e.g., Demosthenes’ “with right and noble 


1. Timaeus 29e. 

2. 248.16-25: троубувьсї --- схАлурбтєроу --- таубтєроу xal oxeddv єбтедестероу. 

3. 249.12: ёт. бе серу) ME Я тє буошастикй) xal от тӛ дубџито. буошотосђу 88 25- 
yo thy te amd тбу фпратозу elc бубиола nerorquévyy мой тђу 8% peroyõv те xol бутоуо- 
Шабу xal тфуу тоо®%тоу. dg усто. yàp iy cepvdrytt Bet урӯсдол тойс Shuxct. THUCYDIDES, 
3.82: тбАн® uiv үйр KAdytotog dvBpele, prdératpog evoutoOn,-usrrnorc 85 лрорлЮћс Sevko 
єйтрети)є, тё 8% оффроу тоб дудудро» трбсулиа, хтА. On «onomatic» words see pp. 147, 
157. 

&. 229.19 ff. 
- 250.6 : сулнолш 8$ сєруб, #тєр xal х«бор®, h брӨёттс Moya xal гіт тооотбтро- 


ex 


mov. 
6. ёлихрївєс, 250.8. The figure is a close relative of ѓлаффупих, which is de- 
scribed іп Де Ingentione, 196.11, ав 2бүос  обеу ілі тӛ mpdyyat nap’ ђшбу reyduevoc ; 
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resolve.” 1 We detract from Dignity once we include phrases 
which express reservation, e.g., óc Еохе. These make the style 
ў0:хбу rather than ocsuvóv. 

3. References to one’s personal opinion, as for example, jot 
doxet.? Apostrophes-and hypostrophes? should be avoided. 


E. Cola. 

The same as under Purity, * that is, short cola forming com- 
plete thoughts by themselves. Periodic constructions and long 
cola are to be avoided, though the latter are sometimes possible 
depending on circumstances. Aphoristic expressions are parti- 
cularly recommended. 5 


F. Composition. 
1. Sequences which are not stunted for the sake of the 
congruence of vowels. 9 
2. Dactyls, anapaests, paeonics, and occasionally iambics 
and spondees. Epitrites contribute to the dignified style. Trochaic 
and іопіс 7 meters do not. 


G. Cadence. 
The cola must end in a suitable metrical foot, as defined under 
Composition. The ending must be acatalectic in order to avoid a 


cf. also 198.16: тд, ёх тоб @АЛотрбоо прйүритос elg то hutrepov шетифіреіу. Consult 
ERNESTI 5.9. 

1. De Corona 97: ópü&c xal ходіба Bovrevdmevor. 

2. 250.19: тб clc thy абтоб умфулу дмофіреім ті тӛу dnOncoudvav AEuouerrody vod 
бєшбу. 

3. Hypostrophe is the resumption of a theme after a parenthetical interruption; 
also called £xeugoxf, 7.978.26 W. Hyperbaton is а form of it. See PLANUDES, 5.490. 
14 W. SicELiOTES gives a long account, 6.234.26-236.19 W, and later, 273.4, calls 
it пєсоА®@тсїс тс холоо bp’ єтеро». The commentators agree that apostrophe deals 
with people апа hypostrophe with things. Cf. also GREGORY oF CORINTH, 7.1262. 
22 W. E 

4. 232.3 if. 

5. Eg., Phaedrus 2450: Wuyh лёса @Ө&зжтос (251.16). 

6. 251.21: соубӚхой ye why бермей al тйс wiv cvynpotcews Evexo: тфуу фоутёутоу ul 
рлиродоуобиємох. 

7. Siceliotes says ionic rhythms are womanish and mincing, like the Tonians who 
invented them, whereas Dignity is stately and masculine: 6.241.138 W: хабітер xal 
ої ёфєорбутєс mitods "Teves Влах дес кісі xoi о dv тіс siny үйуідес” 1j 8& сермбтір 4Уӛрі- 
Ұй xal реуодотретт)є. Similarly Syrtanus, 2.2.3; Ахом., 7.984.5 W, 
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trochaic pattern. Cadence should not be jerky but should have a 
stately movement, which it will achieve if 1) the cola end in nouns 
or adjectives of not less than three syllables; and 2) if there is a 
preponderance of long syllables, so that the ending is a double 
spondee or any of the epitrites except the fourth (Le, v — ——, 
—U——,—-— U —,butnot — — — М), An especially dignified 
effect is achieved if the vowel in the last or penultimate syllable is 
one of those which distend the mouth, such as alpha or omega, 


88 stated in the rules governing Diction. 


H. Rhythm. 
Rhythm is made up of and attends upon Composition and 
Cadence. 1 One should maintain the metrical patterns proper to 
a particular Form unbroken throughout, not only in the body of 
a sentence but at the end of the individual cola. 2 


II. Amplitude. З 
А. Sentences. 
1. The addition of generic references to the mention of spe- 
cific persons or events, i.e., genus to species, unlimited to limited, 
whole to part. 4 





1. 218.22: cuvÉÉcetc те x«l дуптобовіс xal tò ёЁ биФфоўу tovtov cuvtaréuevoy ó ф00- 
рве" 4 үйр пой сбубесш тбу тоб 2бүоо usediv xal тб Обі төс дуотелабофод tov Aóyov 
XX wh BIL morst ті тоїбубе 0226 wh тозбуде elven tov бобибу;219.18: тбу è лері бовцої 
тї Мүоута xal auvÜfpene dvdeyxn xod тєрї сообу xoi втогувіоу бюдафейу" Ex үйр Tov- 
тоу xal тїс дуалодосов б фобуфс --- 6 58 фобрбс бөтер 81866 ть Фпомолообеї ті) те ouv- 
Ohun тў той xal ті) булодо dro ть бу тарі, тобто. 

2. 254.10: ebdévor міутов yon, бті, єї xal б drav 2% Фтитрітозу 4 дохтолоу Й тіуоу 
тоюбтоу å Aoc сәутебеің, ої 82 дмаладоєіс wh xatarhyorev ойто dete хай ті, ipsis 
ке тоб olxelouc móBuc тї сбермбттті, ої фодшої obxér үйуоутол бермоі, хтА. Consult 
Bzckzn, 28-27, who points out that Hermogenes attaches great importance to the 
beginnings and endings of cola. Syllaba anceps seems to be ruled out. 

So Pnocrus says, In rem publ./1. 63.16 ff., that one of the chief faults of poets is 
TÒ тос Adyoug хой the брроуіос xal бобнобс ші) noty olxetoug «oic єїбєси тїс Cons б 
широбутол--- elv үйр ёпєсбол тб) uiv Adye thy dppoviav ті) 85 ®ршоу Tov бобыбу (based 
on the discussion regarding $vpóz and брџоуіа in PLATO, Laws 667a ff.). Cf. also 
the definition, 67.6 ff.: dav’ сің àv ў notir) хол” оту 8616 wrpytuch биі те шоу xxt 
Әбүоу perà dppovidiy xol робибу хол” дретіу біюлібіуоа бомоцібуєу тӛс тфу dxovdytav 
фох®с. 

3. 277.21-296.3. 

4, 278.18: rav то:  өбЕ) «t прослорВбуус тобто тері об б Aóyoc otov yévoç elder 
сту Ñ ӛӛретоу ópiopévo —- й) Brov pépet. 
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a. Listing the sum and its subdivisions, e.g., Demosthenes’ 
“There are two two things of great moment, опе ---, the other ---.” 1 

2. Reference not simply to things themselves but also to their 
attendant circumstances. These include place, time, cause, man- 
ner, person, judgment of the person, and the like.? One should 
in general introduce similar or opposite phenomena and mention 
things which are less or more than or equal to the matter at hand. 
Many such items аге not to be regarded as mere premisses (прос- 
Xfibew) but from a logical point of view, possessing a logical con- 
nection with the subject at hand as integral parts of enthymemes 
or proofs (тісте). 

3. Reference not to the simple event alone but also to what 
would have happened if ---. 


B. Modes. 

Inversion of the narrative order, putting second things first. 4 
The “first things” have then to be inserted (белер Леім) in the 
Torm of parenthetical remarks and subordinate statements of 
various sorts, or else added at the end (émicuvámew).? Passing 
judgment on an action, e.g., Demosthenes’ “shamefully, О Athe- 
nians, and unworthily of you," 6 is also recommended. These are 
all forms of amplification (SExotc). They supply not only Ampli- 


1. De Corona 3. 

2. 281.8: бтау wh rd Abyer тӛ modypora yds моб" болоті, 222% шет töv napano- 
Rovdobvray, olov тбтоо, урбуоу, оїтіос, трбто», тросфтоо, хой črt vun тўс тоб тро- 
Cór туту те ідо тӛу тогодтом. Examples of each are given, based оп Ркмоз- 
THENES, Against Meidias 13. yen gives the author's explanation of the motives 
of the principals, e.g., 8:8. фідотцііам. The list makes up the so-called meprotatixd, on 
which see p. 87. 

3. These tactics have the effect of «amplifying» (алаш: 281.15,20,24) the 
matter at hand. о3о1с is the older term, now clearly subsumed under mepiforh. 
See note 9, р. 140; also W. Próssr, Die Auxesis, Diss. Munich 1911. 

4. 282.15: Tò dvacrpépew тӛ побүџата xal тӛ 8є®тєр® трбутж® тойу. The two ex- 
amples cited from DEMOSTHENES, De Fals. Legat. 17, 158, both contain instances of 
the attributive use of the article (т< mpeofetag толуттс тїс iml robs Spxoug; Фу тё nov- 
Soxslo тф xpd тоб Люсхореіоо). Though not vital to the definition, they may have 
been chosen because the expansiveness of the construction is in keeping with the 
general purposes of Amplitude. 

5. émouvérew in this meaning of «linking» also in Dionys., De Comp. Verb. 
127.9,41. 

6. 283.10: @{суобс, à "Абтаїої, xat dvaklag брбуу (De Fals. Legat, 158). 
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tude but Conciseness and Sincerity to one’s style. The recital of 
proofs and arguments for a given statement before the statement 
itself is also recommended, 1 


C. Diction. 

Amplitude has no Diction proper to itself, uless we include 
synonyms and techniques of repetition, e.g., Demosthenes’ “What 
shall we ask or say?” or “lord and master,” ? since these have the 
effect of amplifying a statement. However, such examples may 
perhaps be more properly classed under Modes, since they are 
largely structural in nature. They entail the use of émpovh,“dwell- 
ing on a point.” 


D. Figures. 

буйт neptBaytixd all involve more than one clause. There 
are several types: 

1. Enumeration. 5 

2. Suppositions, ie., if-clauses, particularly if presented in 
the scheme, єї pév—, гі 8¢. The second if-clause may be either 
stated or suppressed. * The effect is to produce a range of possibil- 
ities. 

3. Genitive absolute. 5 





1. 283.17: «à тӛс хотосхеодс тӛу mpovácenv xal tag rioters các те тотоу ад оғ 
трФфт@в тіббуал тбу протйсєсу адтбу. Cf. ‘Longinus’, 126.10: оё цот, бтам Sexous- 
vow тібу прхүрётоу хой бүбуоу мот, mepiddoug йруйс те тоААйс xul dvaradhag Ётери 
Exéporg Emeroxvxdobueva peyéðn cuveyGc èneiodyntat мат iniQeow. тобто S& cire бій 
тоттүоріоу sire Seivwow ў троүмфтоу ў хотосхеобу cite ітірровіу сїте obxovoiav Ерүсу 
й лобёу (иоріол yap {дё тӨу ад фосоу, xA.) 

2.285.1-5: ті ёробџсу мой ті phoouev (De Chers. 37) ; Seondryg xod коров (De Synt. 
зл). 

8. фпарідилом, 287.6. 

4, 287.25: тӛ хаб? блббесіу сурат. Cf. EnNEsTI's definition: mentio геі quae 
neque facta est neque iam est sed fingitur a rhetore, si hoc vel illud fiat aut conse- 
quatur. Hermogenes quotes DEMOSTHENES, De Fals. Legat. 42: єї uiv yàp іутойбо 
Яу 494 тӛ прбурати, Aloyivn, Әсте un" ойобауоціуоц той Өз оо mA£ov elvat. undév, 
ті об yéyovev; єї 8% торф тб прослобесвом xexóXovot, тіс 6 Exkadhous; 

5. 288.13: of тАжүшхсро{. The genitive absolute is the only example given, so 
that it is difficult to know whether Hermogenes intends пЛаушацої to mean parti- 
cipial constructions in other cases also, as it does, for example, in PsEUpo-AnrsriDESs, 
34.3 Й. Anon., Пері Zyguárov 127.13 Sp ШІ, seems rather to agree with Hermoge- 
nes. Cf. also. Невмос, 229.1, 19 ff. Further examples in ZUCKER, 24. 
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4. The rapid sequence of a number of simple clauses having 
some loose causal conneetion explained at the start. 

5. Expansions, ie., various forms of correlation, such as 
обтос - Bote and oog - тбсос. 

6. Divisions, З е. g., &uév- - - & 84, They must be of suffi- 
cient length to be classified as Amplitude. If they are too long, as, 
for example, when one such set is included within another, we 
have a ripe (usocóc) style; if too short, a concise (үорүбс) style. 

7. Negative followed by positive expressions, as in Demosthe- 
nes’ “not as one who would make traffic of your interests, not as 
one who had any confidence in Philip, but as one of the parts that 
was to keep an eye on the rest.” 4 Sometimes the positive is not 
stated but left to be inferred. 





1. 290.13: «b ётитрёҳоу ходобиємоу ауы ди тоб парабуматтімої. The example 
given, 290.14, is DEMOSTHENES, De Fals. Legat. 154: ёле! үйр Бодлбік уду офуёт 
Ñv Әлбдоилос оббєціа: 800 тӛ npoxaraxeypňoða, обтої 8° оби флфбау 8207 abrod діфтрібом, 
Үр%фо thou Bovrebay, thy Воду novhoavees тоб Shuov хоріам, близо: rode трёсфє 
thy тахістиу, тӛу 88 отратпүбу ПрбЕеуоу хоре жїто®с іті tobe тблоов iv оїс dv буто 
Фімттоу muvOdvazat, vods бетер viv Mya 5016 piyacw обтос dvtixpug. The precise 
definition of the figure occasions difficulty to the commentators. The best explana- 
tion is Anon., In De Ideis 7.1030.1 ff.: ёлитрёҳоу істі суйш тё 80 будо мфлою дторті- 
{оу ёууошуу xal 2000с ретаВаїуоу ele Eréouy ход ort BV. Evóc xed hov mAnpovpévny, xal pe- 
теттёФу єббос гіс бум byolwc'--- терібууалттіхӛу (sic) 8& éxeivo tò єббос Фтофуду тў 
тфот@сє. thy &xd8oow, Өс тобто" mpdtacic uév, тё rei] exxrnala р&у obxér’ Tiv блфо- 
лос obdeuta, &xóBocic 88 бий. тб трохолохеурфабол. The scholiast goes on to distinguish 
among ті émpéyov, ётитроуосибс, ouvafpotouóc, and èmuovh. Cf. also Syria nus, 1.60.8 
{=PLANUDES, 5.509.183 W): фтитрбуоу шім ходейтал tò суїра 6 тб тйс Еууойас Еугіу 
болер у ӛрбио Йртпибмис ФУ èx тоб паридомитстокої 8ё, ered) єббос TH проту 
трот@се! бууйлтол ў alcix. Both Syrianus and the Anonymus cite Ulpian, a lost third- 
century A.D. commentator on Demosthenes, who preferred the term xar дтиброрлу. 
See Vorkmann, 463, note 1, who calls attention to the confused tradition. 

2. 290.17: ózxoccácew. бүл Аҡ, 1.60.25 (-Акох., In De Ideis 7.1030.28 W): 
bmoordoats медобутох тӛ суйрата тӛ olovel Әтоотфбол xal Settar тӛ пербурата будуємо. 
А full account appears ід Pseupo-Aristipes, 27.22 ff. Cf. also ^Ex тб» Aoyyivou 
215.28: 5лботавіу хадобої ті Красу Éyov xxl т4бом тімдс дубенстіибу. The effect is to 
encompass the full range of a Sentence by comparing or contrasting it with another. 
бпботасіс defines by placing within a wider context. 

3. 290.21: pepropol. 

8. 293.16: «à xarà ğpow xal. бесіу, e.g., DEMOSTHENES, De Fals. Legat. 12: оду 
фс тӛу блоёосорёуоу ті, ©нётєр® 0087 do TÖV пеливтеокбтоу тб GG GU. óc тбу 
фола бутоу vo0c #%оос. SvRIANUS, 1.62.15: тб малі ӛлбфовім xod xorkpacw спробує, 
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2 
8. Correlative clauses involving negatives,? e.g., об pdvov - 
906 хой. 
9. Clauses within clauses, e.g., Demosthenes’ “For if, when 
we came ---.” 2 


10. Parenthetical additions, e.g., Demosthenes’ *he—which 
is true—appears worthless." ? Such devices add а kind of tension 
to the narrative. They have both Conciseness and Amplitude, 
qualities in some ways opposite. The shorter they are, the more 
Үорүф; the longer, the more xepigAncux. 


E. Cola, Composition, Cadence, Rhythm. 
These have no special form; all are admissible. 


Such in outline is Hermogenes! rehearsal of the habits of Dignity 
and Amplitude. Let us now put them in historical setting. 

Clarity and Grandeur, placed first and second in the De Ideis, stand 
in general contrast. On the other hand, their subdivisions, Purity and 
Amplitude, are often direct opposites. * As we have seen, the Sentences 
of Purity must avoid profound or complicated subjects and deal instead 
with topics of common understanding. 5 The Modes should give only 
the bare statement of the facts with nothing added, such as genus to 
species or whole to part, and no mention of attendant circumstances, ê 
since such techniques belong rather to Amplitude. The Diction must be 
common (жо), not tropical. 7 As for Figures, Purity, unlike Amplitude, 


1. 294.1: «à 25 dvatpécews cuymAex vix óv. 

2. 294.7 : Tò xarà сострофіуу Хеубрємоу суђџо. First Olynth. 8: el үйр 60° fxopev---. 

3. 294.11: ӛтер оХ4. Second Olynth. 5: Ехеіуоу--блер xal 94036 ©т®рує,— qaUXov 
qatveota. 

4. 278.11 : ӛті 8$ імамтіоу оті) [sc. тер о) | ў ходорбтпс èv тб) сотусіос stonzut. 
СІ. also 226.19; 227.26; 230.9; with the understanding, 295.22, that it isnot thorough- 
going (uh xara тфуто). It cannot be stressed too often that Hermogenes proceeds 
on the principle of tlexibility. His observations are on the whole designed to be de- 
scriptive rather than prescriptive, despite his strong views, and he himself is always 
quick to record exceptions and qualifications to his general remarks. I have not 
troubled to include many such items since my purpose is not to describe his work 
in toto but only to concentrate on certain threads of thought running through it. 

5. Bee p. 81. 

6. 227.21 ff.: (лоу тб трёүн®--- лем ЕБшбеу суєфідхаутом olov ў үйуос elder mpos- 
Any À hov uépst Ў @брвтоу Фрісубуф, хт. The language is identical with the de- 
scription of Amplitude, 281.3 ff. 

7, 229.9: verpaupévy. СІ. 229.15-17, 
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makes use not ofzA«ywxcuóc, but its opposite, дрвбтлс. 1 This makes 
for simplicity, since the genitive absolute obviously requires an addi- 
tional clause for its grammatical resolution. The "circuit of thought” 2 
becomes longer; hence less clear. Sentences composed according to 
these principles will not only lack Amplitude and Grandeur; they will be 
clearer in the process. ? 

The other subdivision of Clarity is Limpidity. Some of its techniques 
it shares with Amplitude; in others it stands opposite. Under Sentences, 
for example, the reference to the genus of a species may help to provide 
а context, thus making matters clearer, while in the case of Modes Limpi- 
dity, unlike Amplitude, prefers the natural order of narration, putting 
first things first. 4 

Hermogenes gives much attention’ to peotétys, the full or ripe 
style. It is defined as an excess of Amplitude, a prime examplebeing 
the insertion of one pév-8é. correlation within another.5 He does 
not condemn its use but stresses the importance of speaking clearly 
and unconfusedly if one chooses to avail oneself of it. 9 лериттбс is 


1. 229.19, 

2. 230.16: тергуратії. 

3. 281.11. 

4. 279.10; 237.21. 

5. 291.13: Есті үйр ў шєстбтт өдбіу HAN’ 3) періоді) пдеоуйсаса ду woth, фотер йу 
тщ Ayo, періоді) mepiBePAnuévy; similarly, 293.6 ff. 

6. 293.11: ті софдс хай wh ovyxexvudveas єїтєїө; also 226.19; 227.26. Hermoge- 
nes says that Antiphon, the author of the fifth-century B.C. tract entitled *Adjbeva, 
uses Amplitude without Limpidity, with the result that his style is confused and 
unclear (401.18). Critias, on the other hand, combines the two; hence is сафіс 
(402.3). The charge of obscurity is also laid against Andocides (403.6). Thucydides 
is too троу0с and схдтрбе; hence Фоаф4с (410.3,9), a verdict which agrees in general 
with that of Dionysius. 

Pssupo-Anisripzs similarly warns against obscurity if zcpioX1 is misused : 22.13 : 
dav wh сбу томі [®трф убуптол, Bethy dodperay éoyatntat.So too STEPHANUS, а twelfth- 
century commentator on ARISTOTLE’S Rhetoric, which he interprets on the basis of 
Hermogenes, says excessive перібохі) produces obscurity (CAG 21 ed. Н. RABE, 
1896, 181.29). In the ninth century Photius charges Eunomius with irying to con- 
ceal his ignorance and impiety by using excessively long periods in order to give the 
impression of деубттс through the techniques of dodge (cod. 138, 9845-11). The 
connection of декубтиє, Hermogenes’ ideal of style, with éodpere shows the process 
by which obscurity becomes a positive virtue in the tenth and later centuries. See 
SicELIOTEs, 6.457.82 W; Anon., In De Ideis 7.951.928 Wi; Srepuanus, CAG 91, 
181.19; et al; and pp. 12, 88-92. Elsewhere, Photius praises Basil of Seleucia for 
overcoming the basic obscurity of tropical language through the use of short 
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а synonym, as we сап see in the Bibliotheca of Photius, who, applying 
the yardstick of Hermogenes in his critical notices, feels that an excess 
of Amplitude, that is, периттолоуіх, takes away from clarity.2 By the 
twelfth century, however, a more extreme position in criticism emerges. 
For Eustathius mepittodoyta is in effect synonymous not with рестбтус 
but with mepifoA/.? The opposite for him is @тЛ\бттус. 1 

Though періоді as a rhetorical term does not. precede Hermogenes 
and Pseudo-Aristides, $ the principles it represents can be traced as far 
back as Aristotle, who in a passage in the Poetics groups together such 
notions as цеуєбос, ueyaronpéxera, «Eno, бүхос, шетафорії, and теріттбу. 6 
Most of these come subsequently to be received under Dignity and Ampli- 
tude. For Hermogenes uéysÜog and бүхос are synonymous. They are 
produced by Dignity.’ According to Demetrius, dignity (seuvóme) has 
much in common with peyahonpémeta. 9 «9 41, used frequently by Hermo- 
genes, signifies the function or effect of Amplitude. ° As for uetagopd, let 


periods and of emphasis (cod. 168, 161421 ff.), and approves the way Himerius has 
avoided obscurity by combining Amplitude and Conciseness (cod. 165, 107b33-35). 
Siceliotes, using the image of Plato's horses and charioteer (Phaedrus 246a ff., 253c 
ff.), says that Clarity through Limpidity puts a rein on the wildly rampaging horse 
of Amplitude (6.204.15 W). In the unusual formulation in Axox., In De Ideis 7.77. 
20 W, ocuvóv, & будутіоу сёре, the author is thinking of Hermogenes’ dictum that 
declarative statements admitting no hesitation or doubt are a Mode of Dignity 
(246.10; see p. 134); thus, those that do he chooses to call obscure. 

1. 279.27; 286.22. 

2. See cod. 40, 8a43-b2, on Philostorgius; cod. 78, 54b39, on Malchus; cod. 
160, 102b23 ff., on Choricius; cod. 164, 107b8-12, on Galen; cod. 177, 122a30-40, 
on Theodore of Antioch; cod. 192, 156b30 ff., on Maximus Confessor; cod. 214 
173a41-b2, on Hierocles; et al. періссодоуїх is a fault for QUINTILIAN, 8.6.61. 

3. 43.31 (on Iliad 1.156); 90.3 (on Odyssey 15.17). 

4. 377.85 (on Iliad 4.285 ff). 

5. This is the only other contemporary treatment, 20.1-35.18. For the. back- 
ground see HAGEDORN, 43 ff. 

6. 22.8, 1459b23 ff. 

7. 242.3. 

8. Sects. 36-59. 

9. 280.19; 281.18,20; 283.9; 284.1; 285.11. See note 3, p. 135. On the extensive 
ancient interest in this category {= Latin amplificatio) consult VoLE MANN, 449ff., 
and the Indices to Carran and LaussERG. «Eno: in oratory appears parti- 
cularly in the peroration, where through the use of loci communes the intention is 
io gather up the force of the speech as a whole and summarize its points. 3с 
has its origin in epideictic. See Bucunzrr, 15 ff. One of its- techniques is cóyxptotc, 
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us recall that allegorical modes are regarded in the De 14615 as a feature 
of Dignity. 1 Furthermore, Demetrius tells us that the diction required 
to produce gravity (бухос) must be периттбе, eEyrrayyévoc, and, фсомі)втє, 
“fulsome, elaborate, and out of the ordinary," 2 and by equating ordi- 
nary or current speech with clarity so much as implies that such- diction 
moves in the direction of obscurity. 

We can see how some of these lines of thought develop in the centu- 
ries after Hermogenes once we turn to the fifth-century Alexandrian 
Neoplatonist, Ammonius. In his commentary оп Aristotle's De Inter- 
pretatione Ammonius distinguishes two "relations" (субаєіс) of discourse, 
one to the audience, the other to the subject matter. The second, which 
deals with truth and falsehood, is the business of philosophy. The first 
divides into poetics and rhetoric. These must seck to avoid common ex- 
pressions and to choose those conducive to dignity, which they should 
use in harmonious blend, all in due season, so as to charm and persuade 
the reader. The object is to achieve сифіуємх, үлохотус, and the other 
1901, along with paxporoyla and Ppayvroyla. З 


«comparison,» which becomes a progymnasma in its own right. The connection with 
Amplitude represents the fullest expansion of «UEs:; beyond its limited court- 
room purpose. The development is evident from Crcrmo's observation (Orator 126) 
that atéyorg transfers the subject to the realm of universals. ‘loncinus’ also knows 
the relationship: 127.5-16: adEnote ёст: 26үос usyeOog терілі8гіс тоїс олохециёуоіс --- 
хеїтол--- 9 8 alnus бу т тдйфе--- ретй посбттутор xal перюосіас twd¢ bplotarat--- 
Естіу--- борт росіс бло пбутоу тбу ёрферошёуоу тоїс mpiyueoi ору x«i тбтоу 
ісуоротогюйс тў Єтоціомї тб матесиємкаціуом. See pp. 57, 76, 135, 159. 

1. 246.16 1f. On the relation of Amplitude to metaphor see p. 57. 

2. Sect. 77. See HAGEDORN, 45, who compares ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric Г 2.2, 
1404b8: cà yàp BEarrdEar row? patvecbat сєруотёрам (өс. X£&w], and adduces further 
parallels in ‘Longinus’. 

3. CAG 4.5 ed. A. Busse, 1897, 66.5 ff.: 8ve zc yàp о5сҮс тўс тоб Adyou субаєог, 
мові, бибршсеу 6 фідбсофос Osógpxococ, vj; те прбс тос dxpowpévous, otc xxl строме. 
ті, май тїс прос тд, лрйүџити, ©ттёр dv 6 Adywv песо тротібетол тоос &xpomp.évouc, тері 
џёу chy суёсу «бтоб thy прос robs @хрожт@с хотоүіуоутол тоу} мой, pytopixy, 8 бтр 
Epyov тос èxhéysoðat тє ta сєрубтєра тббу буордтоу, dX. uh ta xot. xal SeSnucuueva. 
мод тойут ѓуориоміос cuprhéxew GAMjAow, (ore бій тобтоу x«l тӛу тобтощ Émopévov, 
otov capyvelag үхохбтитос xal тӛу Krav ідєбу Еті те paxporoylag xo Bpayvroylac, кочо. 
xütpóy тйутоу парайоцібаусубусоу, Foul te тӛу бироотђу xal вило xal прос тіру леб 
yerpabévra yev. тїс 86 ye трос TK трфүдето тоб Adyou ayécews ó ф!Абзофос тротуүоо- 
péves ЕтціеАфоетол тб те феббос dieheyyov хой тё 421056 йтобемубс, хтл. As HAGEDORN 
remarks, 44 note 1, it is very uncertain that this theory, at least in its present form, 
belongs to Theophrastus as Ammonius says. It does, however, suggest a Peripatetic 
milieu. 
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сєрмбттує is not classed here as one of the Forms in Hermogenes sense . 
Much more is reserved for it: it seems the ideal of discourse in general. 
Nor need the use ої i3éx reflect Hermogenes. As a rhetorical term 1864 
can be traced back to the fourth century B.C. It continues in use, appearing 
as a general description of style as late as Phoebammion.* Similarly, 
cuphvern and үлохбтус belong to a wider repertoire of stylistic values. 

With paxporoyla and бржуолоүж we can, on the other hand, asso- 
ciate Hermogenes! Amplitude and Conciseness. The usual meaning of 
uoxgoAoyia is pejorative, “wordiness,” though Dionysius recognizes it as 
a valid Demosthenic habit for certain occasions. “Тһе notion of тб waxpdv 
in style appears already in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum and shows fea- 


tures in common with тєрї$оАу. It is in the peroration particularly that we | 


should practice its opposite, Beayvdoyia. That is, the review of all the facts 
in their context must be a summary review, which is to say, oóvcopoc. 3 
Hence the two styles are interdependent. Their effectiveness in an oration 
comes about as a result of this relationship. This association is, then, the 
historicalsource for Hermogenes' alliance of Amplitude and Conciseness. 

Far more common than Врауодоуїх as а term of criticism is its syno- 
nym, соуторіа. It is known to Byzantium mainly though the progymnas- 
mata, which list it together with сафіуєм, тибаубтиє, and sometimes 
6 räv ёуошќтоу Eanvauds as a virtue of Narrative: 4 Pseudo - Aristides 


1. Prol. Syll., 387.21. So also іп 4.29 Ammonius uses 18% to refer to prose style 
in general. ч 

2. Dem. 251.8 ff. Cf. QUINTILIAN, 8.3.53: vitanda etiam panpodoyle, id est, longior 
quam oportet sermo. For DEMETRIUS, 7, it is the garrulity,of old men. HAGEDORN, 45. 

3. 52.10 ff.: pyxóveiv 8& robs Adyoug BouXóusvov Set мер е tò трёүш® хай бу xá- 
сто pépet тӛ) ёубут® old тё Есті Thy oot dWkoxewv, хой thv yeFow хой big xal хоў xol 
тӛс троф®вєш @отбуу ёхёүүєїсбоц. бу 85 хай Er. uxxpdtepov &eXfiocoyev tov Adyov пошу, 
Set тоАЛоўс бубшоюі тері ёхйстоо хробдол. yoh 8& xal mapa церос Exactov тоб Adyou maA- 
duroyetv (defined, 50.3, as одуторос ймдшмутоюс) хай thy madAroylav сбутошом rotaba, 
ay дЕ т) телєюті тоб Adyou тобто, пері dv хаб” Еу Фхостоу elpyxac, 48рба боутібЕуов, мої, 
тері Show cv лриүрбтеоу Хбуєм. тобтоу шіу обу tov трбтоу ы йхос EEovow of Adyar. The 
next paragraph deals with the opposite, Bexyvaoyl«. The combination of a rich style 
in union with Tacitean pungency is both recommended by *Longinus' and is a fea- 
ture of the treatise itself. See RussELL, xl, who traces it to the admiration of Plato's 
looser richness alongside the graves sententiae of the rhetorical schools, affected by 
Stoic interest in the epigrammatic. Byzantine writing adopts both modes, finding 
theoretical support in the interrelation of zepiBoAZ and үорүбтпс. uaxporoyia and 
Bpayuroyia are the same pair in another form. 

1. See p. 94. See Votkmann, 153 ff. Stobaeus has a chapter on pezyoXoyle, 
by which he understands simply laconic speech. 
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connects the two in his section тері Вроиуотттос xal соуторіає, 1 ав does 
also Trypho. 2 ouvzouí« is cited by Gregory of Nazianzus as a standard 
for letter-writing, while Philostratus makes recommendations for coun- 
terbalancing the Beayvaoyia of excessively short letters.? Eustathius 
calls the rhetorical device of emphasis a суйро тўс cuvvopíec, by which 
he probably means that it achieves its effect by implication rather than 
explicit statement. * For Trypho Ёржу$тс signifies phraseology which 
implies more than it says, as in the case of Delphic maxims. Thus ppa- 
yoroyta can have religious associations. 

A Neo-Pythagorean adage has it that knowledge of God makes man 
Boayvadyos, and another that inexperience of God produces garrulity. 5 
Similarly, Clement of Alexandria, by way of justifying the use of symbols 
in speaking of the divine, tells us that Bexyvdoyla contributes to piety and 
“right theology” and is a mark of wisdom. * Such remarks help explain 
the psychology behind the use of aphoristic language in religion and also 
give us an insight into the Byzantine penchant for proverbial sayings, 
quotations from pagan or Christian authors, and the varied compilations 
in the form of lexica or catenae produced in all ages. The fullest Chris- 
tian development of the concept is perhaps nowhere better seen than in 
the assertion of Maximus the Confessor that the word of God is not gar- 
rulous or garrulity but singular. 7 





4. 53.8-20. 

2. Певі Тоблам, 202.7. 

3. Grecory: in his letter, (cited supra, p. 50) on the virtues of epistolary style, 
PG 37, 105B; PuiLosrRATUS, 2.258.18 Kayser. See also B. LAOURDAS, «Tlapatyph- 
сес іті тоб ухрхтўроф vOv émorordv тоб Фотіоо,» ”Елетцоіс “Етаовіас BoGarvwóv 
Хлообб» 91 (1951) 74-109, who reviews the ideals of Byzantine epistolography up 
to the ninth century. 

4. 49.23 (on Iliad 5,504). See р. 186. 

5. Әубротоу Oco8 years Boayvddyov moet (Sentent. 430, Sexti Pythagorici Sen- 
tentiae ed. А. ELTER, Programm Bonn 1891); полос Aóyoug mept соб dmerpia тош? 
(Sentent. 431 ELTER); quoted by CaszL, 68, together with parallel Greek proverbs. 

6. Stromat. 5.9.56.2: yenoudtatov ёри ті тўс copBoAodis Eopnvelag eg тоді xat 
mpdg thy ӧрбђу Georoylav соуерүобу xal трёс ebadBerav мой прос entderkw ouvéceas xal 
тоӛс Bexyvroylag Ёсулјсту xal coplas ёу8є гу. Clement’s source, as with much of the 
Stromateis, may be Neo-Pythagorean. 

7. Cap. Theol. П, PG 90, 1133С: nag тоб @cod Aóyoc ole moAbAoYos обтє rokuo- 
үш ёотіу, 9229 slc. More vital in its theological influence is the notion that the Sym- 
bols of the Faith are the abridged Word containing the meaning of all the Scriptures. 
Losskv, 16 note 1, quotes St. Joun Cassianus, De Incarn. 6.3, Pair. Lat. 50, 
149A: Нос est breviatum verbum quod fecit Dominus--- fidem scilicet duplicis Testa- 
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Thus Beayvaoyta, issuing from its ancient confines, influenced mediae- 
val rhetorical theory in important ways. Through ovvtouta it gained en- 
trance into theology, while the system of Hermogenes absorbed and recast 
it in the form of Conciseness. poxpodoyla, on the other hand, is effectively 
eliminated as a term of criticism in its own right, though here again ele- 
ments of it are transformed and presented in Hermogenes as parts of 
Amplitude. The importance of the quotation from Ammonius lies in the 
faet that it recalls parts of the tradition behind Hermogenes at the same 
time that it is colored by an acquaintance with his formulations. 

Neoplatonie interest in the concept of dignity was arrived at pre- 
eminently through an analysis of Plato's style. Proclus, as we have seen, 
knew Hermogenes well and we may suppose that he found in him a reflec- 
tion of some of his own attitudes. With Proclus the philosophical presup- 
positions which in Hermogenes have sometimes to be read between the 
lines become more explicit. Proclus in effect joins rhetorie and metaphy- 
sics and in so doing ennobles rhetorical values, supplying them with a 
religious base. In a passage which uses the terminology of Hermogenes 
he describes the style of the Republic as lofty (Svydé<), synonymous for 
him with оєрубс. і He comes to this description from noticing that the 
Republic deals with ultimate problems, which, as Hermogenes points 
out, form the basic Sentences of Dignity. 

Not only Dignity but Amplitude as well must have struck a respon- 
sive chord in the Neoplatonio mind. Proclus' use in the same passage of 
the terms простухоюса and fjouoocv returns us once again to that popular 
current of Greek thought, the conception of appropriateness or har- 
mony. 2 The terminology was to prove especially useful in supplying the 


menti sui in pauca colligens, et sensum omnium. Scripturarum in brevia concludens, 
said of the Symbol of Antioch. The breviatum verbum. alludes to Romans 9: 27-28 
(«Isaiah 10: 22):’Hoatac 88 хр ел Опір тоб Iopahh, àv fj ó doOude zv обу "Tape os 
ў uoc тйс босо, 7 бтФецция собійсєтоим 2бүоу үйр aovzeAGy мой брутбцуєу тош)- 
cet Коріос Елі «Tc үйс. 

1. In rem publ. 2.7.23 ff.: 6 8$ уарихтір тоб Adyou Мо» йотім $jmAbg--- 4 8b 1960 
тоб поутдс 2бүоо ceuvityg фотім mpoofjxoucx хо) тоїс medypact--- тбу 8& imrk ЇЗебу 
ті шбуєбос Триовеу тб) Хбус' Th үйр ceuvdy пі tò шфуєббс фату. A fuller review of 
Hermogenes’ criteria appears in Rnocrus, In Тіт. 3.800.10 ff. 

2. On тӛ лрётоу see pp. 41, 97, 153. For its connection with dignity cf. ‘Sy- 
RIANUS' term (Hermias. In Plat. Phaedr. Scholia ed. P. Couvreur, Paris 1901, 
10.16): оєруопрелбстероу; 'LoNGiNUS', 127.23: iv буиф xal реуадотрелеї сермбттуті. 
In the Refutation, one of the progymnasmata, &céoeu and «à drpenés are brought 
together as part of the list of charges which should be laid against an opponent 
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Neoplatonic vocabulary for such questions as the relation of universal to 
particular and later, in the iconoclastic controversy, of image to proto- 
type. Reinforcement was provided by the commentaries on Aristotle's 
Categories—"relation" being one of the categories—and from another 
quarter by the constant Christian demand for correspondence of word 
and deed. 

Within rhetoric itself the reference might often be, as in Proclus and 
others, to the habit of the Platonic dialogues of carefully adjusting the 
style to the ббос of the speaker and the moment at hand.! Our texts 
make much of the need for correspondence of the 2486 or Aóyoc with «à 
Sroxetyeve.. Both persons and things (хрбсото and тофүрата) are regularly 
understood, but the greater attention is given to просото. ? In Aristotle's 
old formulation the ôroxstuevov stood for an independent sensible object. 
Neoplatonism rejected such a definition and held out for the primacy of 
the Aóyoc. It is in this light that the use of the term in rhetorical contexts 
can be understood. The language leans in the direction of connecting the 
Sroxeiuevov with the soul and its expression through the Aóyoc. 

Other themes frequently aired in contemporary philosophical texts 
and recurring also in the rhetorical prolegomena are the relation of убуос 
to єїдос, the meaning of йтороу, and similar problems. It would be gratui- 
tous to catalogue the many discussions of these topics. What is noteworthy 
from our point of view is their influence upon rhetorical theory. A common 


in the courtroom. Cf. Тивох, 76.19; APHTHONTUS, 10.16; NrcorAus, 30.3; [НЕвмо- 
GENES], 11.8: ёх тоб dougotic, èx тоб dmOdévov, ёх тоб 2боуйтоу, ёх тоб dvaxorobBov,--~ 
èx тоў &mpexoUc, ёи тоб бсоџрброх. For Dionysius tò mpérov is хритіоти длосбу dpevi) 
xat veAetovken, Lys. 16.17. 

1. See рр. 31 ff., 41 ff. Note that бос is for Hermogenes a synonym of ёллєіхею, 
one of the Forms (345.6,24; et al.). émetxew carries the notion of seemliness and 
thus has common ground with тб mpémov. 

2. Proclus, e.g., speaks of Socrates adjusting his words to the person whom he 
is addressing: In Alc. 28.10: той troxewévorg просото olxeíac. ‘Longinus’ makes 
much of the principle of correspondence in describing the operation of ёс, 150.4 
ff. Cf. also Tézvy Pntogimh 187.3 ff. ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric Г 7.1, 1408810 ff.: тб бе 
төбтоу а h 2206 ёбу 3 побтуткий) те xal Ouch хой trots опохеціёуос mokypaor &ydAovov. 
Historically speaking, the Byzantine position on the question of correlation of per- 
son and style is, like so much else in Byzantine thought, a mixture of Platonic and 
Aristotelian theory. For Aristotle such adjustment was intended primarily for the 
courtroom, as a means of attaining credibility (cà табауду), not truth. The Chris- 
tians came to see «truth» in this very accommodation to circumstance, in a world 
where both persons and things were God's creation. Thus they combined the Plato- 
nic imitation of true reality with Aristotle’s circumstantial reality. 

10 
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definition of the rhetorical {8х runs as follows: moióvns Adyou &ouóStoc 
то Sroxsuiévois трос®лощ xol пойүшхоі xatk те ёууоюу xod Аќлу xal тїс 
бэс брроуіас tiv Sianhoxyy, “a quality of discourse in keeping with the 
persons and things under discussion, in respect to thought, diction, and 
over-all texture of composition." The definition appears first in Syria- 
nus, though he is presumably drawing from an older source, and is re- 
peated in Siceliotes. ! Syrianus, however, is discussing the єї, by which 
he understands the traditional distinction into dicanic, panegyric, and 
symbouleutic types of discourse. 2 In Siceliotes this identification is 
significantly omitted. He simply reports that rhetoric is essentially a 
genus and includes many species. His text speaks at many points of the 


Рт а 

1. SynrANUs, 1.2.16; SicELIoTES, Prol. Syll., 418.5. A number of Byzantine de- 
finitions of rhetoric survive. See P. Віситкн, «Byzantinischer Kommentar zu Her- 
mogenes,» Byzantion З (1926) 153-304, especially 154 ff.; О. ScmisszL, «Lollianos 
aus Ephesos,» Philologus 82 (1927) 181-201; б. Kowarsxr, De Arte Rhetorica I. 
Acta Seminarii Philologici Universitatis Ioanneo-Casimirianae Leopoliensis ТЇ, fasc. 
3-4, 1937, 56-87. Cf. the variant in Ambr. 523, fol. 1467, quoted by RABE, Prol. 
Syll., 418: фториђ 1860 ёсті тотту; Adyou хотФОл)ос cv тйс quy? xwnudtoyv миті 
Thy értovyBalvovsay перото £v дрдбтпть yoljosog BU eworddy xol ме065оу сулуш%тоу 
тє хой Мбеоу хой xov aovOycns те хой 90005 ход dvaraboewe cb ботів yvópioua rape- 
xoévn. Psellus’ definition of the function of rhetoric is worth quoting (transl. E.R.A. 
Sewrer, The Chronographia of Psellus, London 1952, 194): «The function of rhe- 
toric is not merely to deceive by persuasive argument, or to deck itself out with 
ambiguous sentiments: it is an exact science. On the one hand, it expresses philo- 
sophic ideas; on the other, by means of its flowery imagery, it beautifies them. The 
listener is equally charmed by both. Rhetoric teaches a man to think clearly, undis- 
turbed by the associations of words; to classify, to analyze, to make one’s meaning 
plain without undue fuss. Its peculiar excellence lies in its freedom from confusion, 
its clarity, the way it suits itself to time and circumstance, even when a man uses 
simple diction, without recourse to periods or long sentences.» Greek text (Chrono- 
graphia ed. батнав, 177.16-25): ў dxsivag (зе. фзүторхйс] docrprorar Bóvapuc, 0988 тб 
mav буо fevde мой тё прос тӛс ®лобёсес брфіррелеї eyxarhonilera, 9229. хой тїс 
бхр:Вобс dxtetat роботс, xal taic шім ewolag prrocogel, dvOet 88 тў хаддиєтеій cy é- 
бесу xat «àv dxpourhy Sty dbev Eavtijg SÉxock, Suxpüpot те тй уоўџата, wh соүҳёооса тоїс 
ётиллохоїс, 9224 шері бооой тє xal Фопробса жой Hogue төс ёпоубуооси, тб те 8єбу aò- 
тйс, об соухеуорбуву, обі" йоатіс, 4202 &риббоу cot холроїс хай «oic пріушаєт, ху йре- 
246 єїто& тїс, май phre терибдоїм phre туєдраєт yohourto. 

2. 1.2.19-1.3.3 г ЇЗбис SÈ eldog Stapéper болер үбуос elSoug хой бом uépouc" ть uiv 
yep sloc перідауттикбу істі тбу 18ебу, af è 18601 опа rò 180$ Ӛубүоутол. 28%уатоу үйр 
Sinavindy ў cupfovreutimdy À Tavnyopixey єїдос будо состўуол xoplc п\ебуоу (Bev ui- 
Eccc. Other similar analyses: Prol. Syll., 234.15 ff. ; 299.12 ff.; 320.2 ff. Cf. HERMO- 
GENES, 218.1 ff. 
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Sroxelueva пойурита and прбоота; yet his examples are all of the latter. 1 
One might almost say the species ої the genus rhetoric is in effect humanity 
at large which practices it and about whose members it speaks. Clearly, 
he is thinking in personal terms, or, as rhetorical theory would put 16, 
in terms of 480 or боло. One might perhaps add that the popularity 
of Byzantine epistolography can be explained by the same rationale inso- 
far as letter-writing gives voice to the varied character of human beings 
and their individual experiences. 

This sense of a wide world, large with possibilities, partakes of the 
same psychology as Hermogenes' Amplitude. It is, however, a world 
whieh in order to be understood at all requires an overlying structure, 
loose yet organic, which will contain but not confine its essential variety. 
By catering to the need for context and relevance, which it expressed 
grammatically through a whole range of techniques of modification and 
subordination, Amplitude offered a way of coming to grips with the vividly 
luxuriating world of late antiquity and Byzantium. Its habits might also 
be used to ratify and perpetuate confusion, but at the same time it opened 
vistas of meaning to the Byzantine mind. 5 

The vistas reach out ultimately to God. Both Dignity and Ampli- 
tude have a strong ontological or theological base, the one in asserting 
that dignity of style is attained by talking about the gods, the other 
through its interest in relating whole to part and limited to unlimited. 
We may recall that for the Diction of Dignity the De /deis recommends 
the use of évéuara, that is, “nouns abstracted from verbs, pronouns, par- 
ticiples, and the like.” Verbs should be used as little as possible. These 
“onomatic” terms have as their main function the definition of the divine, 
which is the main business, or Sentence, of Dignity. 2 One should note that 
a premium is put on the dynamic aspect. The theory asks not simply for 
nominal essences existing in their own right as the objects of knowledge 
and the explanation of the world, but as abstracted from the тоб 6 of 
verbs.? As for Amplitude, the effect of the complex sentences, the 





1. СЕ. Prol. Syll., 418.19; 419.2, 6-12, 15, 23; 420.1. 

2. 242.22 ff. 

3. Maximus PrAxUDES, 5.488.7 W, uses philosophical language when he Says 
the interest is in obcix (i.e., nouns), not évépyetx (i.e., verbs), though like Hermoge- 
nes he is careful to insist on the verbal base. It is not amiss to note that the later 
Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle’s logic adopt, as A. Lloyd points out, «a more 
formal, autonomous, or nominalist» stance: CHLGP, 320; see also his «Neoplatonic 
and Aristotelian Logic,» Phronesis 1 (1955-1956), 58-72, 146-160. See p. 132, 157. 
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habits of enumeration, and the other formulae that it employs is to sug- 
gest the relation of the units to one another and to an overriding whole. 
They organize the theological subject matter of Dignity. Dignity and 
Amplitude are, as it were, the two dimensions of inclusiveness: in the one 
case the thrust is vertical, man and God; in the other, horizontal. 1 The 
aim, however, is not the creation of a monolithic conceptual mass nor 
even a movement in this direction. The world is rather the sum of inter- 
relationships given in terms of interacting nominalist patterns, а Пех- 
ible adumbration of quantities and qualities, of modalities of existence 
at once reserved and committed. Such a philosophy tends to put a pre- 
mium on both policy and practice. As such it can be the stuff of diplo- 
macy, and we must not forget that those who learned these rhetorical 
principles regularly passed into the imperial service, where the success 
of their endeavors can be measured in the delicate balance of friend 
and foe which they helped maintain within the scheme of Byzantium’s 
ecumenical vision. 

The cosmic harmony which lies at the root of such ideas is reflected 
in Hermogenes! principle of “mixture” (ців), which, as we have seen, 
is a keystone in his system. ? Interestingly enough, his fullest discussion 
of it appears in his chapter on Amplitude. ? Here the mixture involves 
not the other Categories but the subject matter, the čwow itself. In 
other words, it operates precisely in the ontological realm. It is here that 
the Forms reinforce one another, possessing a natural kinship, so that 
the 26үос is fulfilled in the happy blend of contrasting relationships. 4 
The critic Phoebammon, commenting on the principles governing the 
De Ideis, remarks on the impossibility of representing the whole as a whole 
except in symbolic terms. The 2бүос, we learn, is like the human body: 
one knows the elements of its make-up but one cannot adequately describe 
their composition (и16:с). So too the artist can teach us how to use 
pigments but not how to produce a picture. 5 Here again we сап see the 


£1. One is reminded of St. Paul's description of the pleroma as including breadth, 

length, height, and depth: Ephes. 3: 18: £v dydry eploouévo: zal тєбєнємөр&уо Туа 
#Ёсуботүтє xararaséotar aby mio, тос dylots ті тё тЛ®тос xal рйїхос ual бфос x«i В%бос, 
ТҮудуеі те thy bnepPddroucay т%с үуфовов Жүфтту тоб Хрістоб, Їма тдтробітє ele лбу 
тб тӘЙроция тоб бєоб. 

2. бее рр. 15-16. 

8. 279.9 ff. 

4. 279.21: méguxe ббмааваим воубтфруєм--- тбте prov биоростдс 6 Хбүос үіметол, 
ӛтеу 8:0 тфу ізаугіу |бебу е xexpauévoç mepalyyras. 

5. Prol. Syll., 382.10 ff. 
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intrinsic connection between Dignity and Amplitude. The tropical lan- 
guage which Dignity perforce adopts to describe the divine serves equally 
to represent the universals with which Amplitude is also concerned. 

Beck’s recent analysis of the function of rhetoric within Byzantine 
society observes similar forces at work. ! Behind the constant Byzantine 
preoccupation with tropes he sees operating the principle of metonymy. 
Its effect is to place individual objects or events within a species and this 
in turn under a genus so as to establish a system of logical relationships. 
In this way the individual participates in the fulness of the whole. Meto- 
nymy works through a process of metaphor so as to attain a scheme of cor- 
respondences issuing finally in the metaphor of all existence itself, the 
analogia entis. Metaphor provided not only comparison but transcend- 
ence in a line which raised events from the secular to the divine. Beck 
sees the Byzantine conception of the Emperor as the highpoint in this 
structure. His kingdom is the last on earth before the Pantocrator him- 
self assumes the governance of the world. In this view nothing in nature 
or history can be discarded; everything contributes to a single interre- 
lated whole. The Old Testament joins the New; the events of Greek and 
Roman history which the chroniclers recite are part of the here and now; 
history and the present, oecumene and Empire are one, in an irrefran- 
gible unity which it is the role of rhetoric to express. One need not stress 
how perfectly in conception and technique Amplitude accommodated 
this grand design. 

The groundwork for the accommodation had been laid already in the 
early Christian period, when the Fathers adopted the term nepiBorh to 
describe Christ’s taking on of flesh. ? In the assumption of human form 
the divine Logos exalts to its fulness the logos of man, establishing a 
context of universality within which the act of rhetoric is justified as an 
essential and transcendent human experience, and guiding the writer’s 


1. Beck Kallilogia, 93, 99 ЇЇ. I paraphrase in this paragraph Beck’s attractive 
German text. He makes no mention of mep:Bor% since his sketch is done in broader 
strokes, but much of what he has to say clearly supplements the present approach. 

2. Curysostom, Hom. in Matth. 44.3, PG 57, 467: ob тото 922% осуёсє, xol ot- 
xovouig tH прос ибс Фуубтерос їі yevópevoç бій тїс миті сйрхи терідодміс; et al. 
Cf. Ерузевіоѕ, Demonstr. Evangel. 6.22 HEIKEL: wbrdv Sh тоб Geod Adyov Я ем --- оби 
бфиубус--- об" dvev twos врата nepiBoMjc, AX Eni еріс хобфтс dyobuevov, pËr- 
Xov 8$ еті пфуоос Әлерро5, and note Origen's concept of the Adyosg meprextixds, Contra 
Celsum 5.39: tov бедтероу бебу обх бо ть Aéyopev 1) Thy mepiextixhy тосбу perv dpe- 
Thy хой тфу періємтіиду mavrdg --- Абүоо --- Aóyov, 
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hand in the practical task of composition. The zspigoAf, of the rhetori- 
cians could not but have profited from this theological doctrine. The 
details of its influence are less immediately apparent in the scholia, where 
the frames of reference adopted by the Neoplatonists continued pagan, 
but in any reconstruction of the forces acting upon the underlying pre- 
suppositions of Byzantine Christian rhetoric it must unquestionably take 
pride of place. ^ 

Dignity and Amplitude must move together,! for the fullest 
context in which the particular could be understood and find justifica- 
tion is the divine. The Christians had their own solution to the question 
of the relation of generic to particular in the fact of the Incarnation, which 
combined the two aspects in the figure of Christ. The Neoplatonists had 
theirs in the theory of an all-embracing cosmic unity sublimated in the 
conception of the One. Rhetoric supplied both ideologies by proposing 
a literary habit which could stand as the concrete expression of their 
philosophical ideals. In a sense Amplitude aims of course at the imposs- 
ible, at the realization of a cosmic ideal through an imperfect literary 
mold. Yet, though impossible, the attempt forms part of human purpose, 
and we may regard it as an effort to develop what may be called a meta- 
physics of literature which will act in concert with the rest of the religious 
life of the Middle Ages. Further, the well-known predilection of Byzantine 
mysticism for antinomial expression is guided by the same impulse toward 
inclusiveness. We may note Gregory of Nyssa's Axunpòs үубфос to describe 
the “bright darkness" of God, ® St. Basil's “comprehension of the divine 


1. Cf. the two dimensions in the description of Christ by CYRIL оғ ALEXANDRIA, 
Comm. in Hebr. р. 365.2 Риввү: тб пАйрора тоб д7 ибс баотду хєубсамтос--- тўс 
8686 тӛ 9фос тоб хобёутос éxoróv BU Huss гіс tareivacw. Much of this kind of vocabu- 
lary appears in connection with the doctrine of Christ's «abasement» (xévooic). 
Consult LAMPE 5.0. 

2. Vita Moysis, PG 44, 877A: èv тобто үйр ў 424046 (йтуві тоб буүтоошёуоо, тб 
фу тобтф Tò Їбеїу, £v т@ uh безу" бте блериємтой donc eldjaews тб Cytoduevov, оїбу тім. 
Үубро тў dxorornbian помтоубдєм Srerknupevov. 8:0 фло: xai 6 бүл) “Imdwyg, 6 бу тб 
Лорлтрф уубфер тобто» үгубиеуос, хт. (ef. John 1:18: Gebv oddele &ópxxe толот; 1:10: 
Әу тб хборф Фу хай 6 хбсрос 8 офтоб ёүёуєто хай ó хборос «ӛтӛу оби Еүуо). Cf. also 
GREGORY, Hom. I in Cant., PG 44, 773B: 6 уубфос тїс йоафеіїас бу G оту ó Bede 
(«Exodus 20:21: Мозо%с гіс% беу cig тбу үуброу об Фу ô бебс). See р. 170 Cf. Ps. 
Dionys., De Myst. Theol., PG 3, 997A: tov олёрротоу тўс хрофіошбстою сгүўс уубфоу 
£y т схотемотбтф то Әлерфамістолоу бпердбратоути (part of chap. 1, which is en titled 
Tiç à дєїос үубфос̧). 
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lies in the perception of its incomprehensibility,"* and Maximus the 
Confessor’s desire to create a synthesis in Christian terms from such 
polarities as spirit and matter and universal and particular. 2 Similarly, 
meptBory is the term Isidore of Pelusium chooses in order to describe the 
unity of Old Testament prophecy with New Testament fulfillment. 3 
Though Dignity and Amplitude provide access to the divine, we 
must at the same time recognize the inadequacy of both before the vast- 
ness of God. The Forms, though historically derived from them, are not 
Platonie Ideas in the sense of perfect stylistic essences, but rather the 
means by which we approach our divinity and in our imperfect way ex- 
press it. In the process it is not only only God's but our own dignity and 
amplitude as His creatures to which we give voice. The most important 
particular to be fitted into the universal scheme is of course man himself. 





1. Epist. 234.2, PG 32, 869€: г48с% тўс сіс одоіос ў «ЇбӨтүс; тўс сто xara- 
Aydlas. 

2. Cf. Cap. Theol. I, PG 90, 1120A. See note 2, p. 107 and p. 170. 

3. Book 4, Letter 203, PG 78, 1289B : xep&oxc тоїс mxpoto: thy тбу цедАбутом үуд- 
ow обто thy лрофттеіоу ёсёруџуєу brag xal of тбтє фюрофуємо, бтолођсосі sivog бфе- 
Delos xal of petà тобто èx тїс mepiBoriic тбум тооүмфтоу tò йирібес умоїєм. So too Maxi- 
mus will use zepifoA/; to describe how man under the inspiration of Christ can encom- 
pass the truth of the world: Amb. Lib., PG 91, 1321В: ті періоді) тфу ду тоў oðow 
Флфбу 2бүшу Sixny orapydvav терісфіүбас дбифуютом потем бтерүйсоисдои. Syne- 
sius in a homily ол the Easter Vigil speaks of the night brighter than any day: Hom. 
2, PG 66, 1564A : у®Ё {єр®, фс Еуеүхобоо--- бвоу oddele huépav Әоцифеу мов. CHRYSOS- 
tom’s five homilies, De Incomprehensibili Dei Natura, PG 48, 698-748, often dis- 
play antinomial thought. The habit has good Biblical support in such phrases as 
Luke 14:11: «Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased,» and Matthew 16:25: 
«Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.» 

The expansive psychology which Amplitude in general represents has an inter- 
esting extension in exegesis. In his treatise regarding the obscurity of prophetic 
language Chrysostom points out that it is not the difficulties of Scripture but the 
ignorance of the faithful with which we have to contend. The function of the exe- 
gete is to deck out his remarks with a wealth of «parables, examples,.explanations, 
and periods» so that the weak and ignorant might have a wide selection from which 
to choose, just as a sick man’s table must be varied to permit him to select one dish 
and forego another: De Prophet. Obscur. 1, PG 56, 165: хаӨфтер үйр imi «v dppo- 
стобутоу оби dvayxxiov сбутошоу xul ёсуєдихоцшёуцу mapabelvat тр®тє з, 9220. бей na- 
росуеойбол ті citi бийфора, tva av тобто б xkygvov uh Воодибі) иетодофеіу, và Етероу 
2EBy--- xal тў пою тау фрорфтоу thy босуоМау vuchcayev, ход тб подотрбта тўс 
cparétne тӛ босйрестом тїс үубділе Феролебооеу" обто тоАА®хы жой inl тйс Teveupatt- 
хйс ёстийсє©юс урі) тому. бтом dobevets бру, тойлуу парисиєойсасо: yeh tov Абүоу xai 
тороу, mapaBords хай mapudelypata #уоутх, хотасиеод xxi mepiddoug xxl ётєр® roh- 
2% тойут, iva èx пйутоу бебі үблүтол ӛшіу тӛу сорфербуто ў аїресіс. See р. 145. 
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In his prolegomena Siceliotes seeks to relate each of the Forms to speci- 
- Но moral virtues. Thus, he connects ходообтус, which must here Бе trans- 
lated “cleanliness,” with софросбуп; it reminds him of a chaste wife. ! 
Amplitude excites him more and he gives it an eloquent designation. It 
is Ф0бебе тє xal Фдєоберіос: the sovereign and noble spirit of man 
working in concert with his love of God. 2 The two together circumscribe 
the sum of human purpose. In another passage he waxes ecstatic in his 
description of Amplitude and its ways. Discourse, he tells us, need not 
move only in a straight line, nor be lax and reckless, since human affairs 
are not necessarily so either. Rather, it may dance hither and thither and 
wheel about, moving in pace with events themselves and leaping from 
one to another like a star athlete who aims to contain his opponent from 
all sides. Discourse which does not act in this way is like a wild beast 
which either avoids its prey or ranges indiscriminately in pursuit of it 
over the whole of the plain, without the knowledge—which the fox alone 
has—of when to circle and when to press for the kill. З Amplitude for 
Siceliotes has become a symbol of life itself, full and glorious in its cunning. 
The attention paid to Dignity and Amplitude by the Byzantines was 

as great as it was because these conceptions reflect two of the most cele- 
brated characteristics of Byzantine life and thought. It is no accident, 
for example, that the eighth-century patriarch of Constantinople, Ger- 
manus, chooses to incorporate these two Forms extensively in his ser- 
mons. * We have basically to do with a correspondence between rhetori- 


1. Prol. Syll., 399.27-30: софросбуту piv бідфитоосам 8:0 тоб єіхисџоб тойс 
хакбароїс Еууоіоис май той Aovroic Фостер Фүуіу соСоүоу yotns йу thy маварбттуго. 

2. Prol. Syll., 400.7. 

3. 6.206.30 W: ӛлі тӛсім ёсубтт ў періоді, бли uh мол" є00=їоу póvov ó Абүос xt- 
veltot, 0582 Gvewiévoc x«l Ackupevog, ёлеї unde тут тӛ лпрбүрита, & бе хйхеїсє xo- 
ребе: перо, «à лрйурота petaParrduevos xal napa [oXÓusvoc, хой dd бою clc 9220 ps- 
т®ттёбуу, Фостер tproaptoteis пбутобсу ovvéyeov tov cvrBatvovta, xol ô uh toroticog 20- 
yog loog даті Өуріо фс Exh тоХХ05 тоб meSlov тїс блобёсєос 3) фебүоуті «tac ў бибхоуті, 
ж áo xcd. Saxuvxkhosig xal періхотда хой ётитйсеіс, ёс 4 ddr’ бут жоі тбу тӛутеу, 
oOx ёуоуть, x«A. For similar sentiments in ‘Longinus’ see p. 76. Discourse as а wild 
beast also in DEMETRIUS, 8. 

4, See 7. List, Studien zur Homiletik. Germanus I. von. Konstantinopel und seiner 
Zeit. Texte und Forschungen zur bysantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie No. 29, Athens 
1939, passim, especially 86-88. For discourse as a dance cf. also Місврновов CHUM- 
NUS, Epistle 1, рр. 1-2 ed. J. Е. Borssonape, Anecdota Nova, Paris 1844: éoxobduorat 
8° Фу now spol per” edupwelag xal хабарбтттос, xxi Ябоос мод «020%, xal oyqua- 
тор помубе, & xxi Ерфоуом moet тӛу Adyov, дмзтоюбуємо Өс Set хай xivodpevov, 
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cal and social or cultural ideals and practices. That such a partnership 
did in fact exist and guide the Byzantine mind seems undeniable. Rheto- 
ric was not simply part of one’s schooling, to be acquired and soon for- 
gotten. It continued throughout the life of the Byzantine state to inform 
not merely the literary efforts but also the outlook and attitudes of the 
class from whose ranks steadily came both the cultural leaders and the 
learned ministers of the Byzantine court. The sense of decorum which 
underlies Byzantine religious art as well as the traditions of private and 
public life has its rhetorical counterpart in the same standard, тӛ ceuvóv, 1 
This gave Byzantine literature its moral dimension. As for Amplitude, 
it functioned as a logical construct, aiming at the creation of a full noetic 
structure, oecumenical, as it were, in its scope. As such it found a respon- 
sive audience among both theologians and philosophers who, with their 
interest both in Plato’s dialectic and Aristotle’s logic, came in late anti- 
quity to examine Hermogenes’ works. ? 

A third category was, however, needed in order to complete the 
scheme. The aesthetic force of discourse Hermogenes reserves under a 
special heading, For him Beauty is a Form in its own right. Aesthetic 
considerations are little in evidence in his chapter on Amplitude, which 
has practically nothing to do with the effect of style on the ear. Rhythm, 
for example, is not a special feature. Now Beauty is a kind of symmetry 
or felicitous concord of all the Forms or elements of them with one an- 
other (cuppetpta, ebapyoorta). Propriety (тӛ трётоу) is the guiding power 





хай perà уйритос прос ть бомобу сострефбреуоу, xal otov Фра биєуоу x«l Хорейоу- 
тх реб? %боу%с, ZTA. 

1. Brilliance, one of the Forms, is а complement to it. Hermogenes recognizes 
two types of Brilliance, one related to Pleasantness, Simplicity, Elegance, and Beauty, 
and the other to Grandeur. He is much more interested in the second and says 
that Brilliance makes a greater contribution to Grandeur than any of the other 
Forms. Dignity requires Brilliance to keep it from being too severe: 264.8-20: «бу 
yep пооосбу тӛ рёүєӨбс тє x«l tò dE оро 7H Муф Wediv èv тоїс шості оту  Aaurpó- 
mei- Set тф серуф--- просєїма! ті пфутос xal фолдрбттутос, Їмо. u névy обстпрос 5. 
Фаёрбттүтос 8E од тіс бу Фроїсрб, % 8% уХомбтутбс тє xal dpereing ёстіу, 0588 тїс хол? 
ёпциђеюу ouvOqung хос̧ £yobonc т›--- обхоџу тадтп Set тўс фолрбтттос--~ GAA тйс 
diapering тадтум Bb moret ў Аарлрбттс, тері he Éntéov. See HAGEDORN, 41,50. 

2. СІ. Onicen’s phrase, Contra Celsum. 3.39: reprBorh Aye. xal МЕсоу сфуве- 
бі xal perà Siapdoswy xol тедуолоүіас Ayvinie дуодообім. In the context of his me- 
thodology терібоді) Adyav is the compass of logical and dialectical proof acting through 
and in conjunction with the rhetorical scheme of language to effect the definition 
of a proposition. 
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and the result a kind of хберог.! Hermogenes cites Plato's Phaedrus to the 
effect that discourse ought to be a living organism with a body of its own 
and a head and feet, both torso and extremities adapted to one another 
and to the whole. 2 Beauty works not through Sentences, as Ampli- 
tude does, but through Diction, Cola, Cadence, and Rhythm. These are 
precisely the areas where Amplitude has little or no special competence. 
Hence Beauty acts as a kind of supplement to it. ? ` 

This is the basic trinitarian scheme on which Byzantine criticism 
was later to draw. In Christian hands, however, the formula goes beyond 
the traditional limits of rhetorical action. Stylistic considerations hardly 
exist isolated from literary value. The antithesis between rhetorical 
and literary criticism has no real force in Byzantium. The old distinction 
between 2бүос and 24764 dissolves. The Byzantine 26үос is the product 
not only of style but of the whole complex creative power of the soul of 
man. Better put, it is both at once. In this way style becomes not some- 
thing external but, an expression of man as a Spiritual entity in and of 
the world. The germ of such an outlook is already evident in the De Ideis, 


1. 296.19; 207.5,11,26. For the role of Beauty in Renaissance literature see Pat- 
TERSON, S8ff., 1231f. 

2. 297.10. Phaedrus 2640: Sety ауто 26үоу фвтер (бом cuveotdéva обу. т Еуоуто. 
abvov абтоб, dare whre фибрайом elvat phre Kov, 9228. цеси, те yew хой хро трётоут® 
Фо хой тф Bho yeypaupéve. СЇ. ARISTOTLE, Poetics 23.1, 1459417: ёруђу мод ué- 
соу xoi тбдос Гуо деттер (оу ву Sov той) thv oleloty Яӛоуфу. The conception of discourse 
аз а coherent organism is very frequent in ancient criticism : ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric Г 
12.8, 1415b8; Rhet. ad Alec. 59.7; 67,26. 83.14; Ad Herenn. 4.58; Cic., De Orat 
2.325; Orator 126; ‘Loncinus’, 168.13; et al, See Avenartus, 109 1f, who points 
to Goraias, Fr. 82. B.11, as the origin of the view of the & xoi сбщиєтром with refer- 
ence to the products of the visual arts. The theme is frequent also in the rhetorical 
Scholia: Syrranus, 1.85.1; ANON., In De Ideis 7.964.418 W; Anon., In De Stat., 
Prol. Syll, 320.44; (MancgLLiNI), In De Stat., Prol. Syll., 264.20 (from a source 
used also by Erias, CAG 18.1, 155.27-156.7, quoted by Rane); 281.25; Вохара- 
TRES, In De Invent., Prol. Syll, 363.18; et al. See pp. 28, 172, 179. 

3. Beauty and Amplitude can also share certain techniques. Cf. 305.13: of xarà 
собоүіоу pepropol Sid тйс ібохадіас, dc ду тб тері <%с meptBorijc Süsbxvopev (cf. 291.22); 
305.24: énep Воді) : тї 82 doydCeran ў EneyBoXf, elphxopev ду тб) тері періВодіїс (cf. 292.6); 
306.23 ff. repeats the preference for longer cola under certain conditions and asks 
that they have an intrinsic causal connection and relationship with one another 
that makes for a conceptual unity when we use a number of them within a sentence: 
307.8 ff. : хосџеї тё ФЕ етілдохйс Bpaeiag |с. xa] бтоу 80 dM wv ботер 26 ёлеєрђо- 
246 Аүдтод телдеүшміми, тйс Әле бихмоїис wh мов! Exnotov сбтбу Typovpeyys, 80 Soy 
8& де шӛс, xv. 

4, PLATO, Hep. 392c, 
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where the Forms are not merely linguistic gauges but existential atti- 
tudes, ways of grasping reality through rhetoric. Withal, the constan 
Byzantine impulse toward synthesis is once more in evidence here. 
Expressed through the universalism which lies at the heart of Hermo- 
genes’ conception of Amplitude it helped fashion a Byzantine view which 
saw in literature a reflection of the feeling that man lived in a world no 
only intelligible but magnificent (сенбе) and beautiful (хо20) as well, 1 
through being related to God. 

Anyone reading Hermogenes’ account cannot fail to entertain the 
impression that Amplitude constitutes much of what is fundamental 
and characteristic of the Greek language itself. His description is a crys- 
tallization of some of its most distinctive features, especially in sentence 
structure. Its appeal to the learned of all periods derives no doubt in 
good measure from this fact. 

The call to reproduce grammatically the “natural” coherence of 
events marks in reality a quest for a supernatural organic bond, for a 
way to give voice to the ineffable. A letter of Psellus, to which we have 
previously made reference in another connection, ? well illustrates the 
point. The letter is basically an attempt to answer the charge of obscurity 
that his correspondent had levelled against him. In language remini- 
scent of Ammonitis and his school he speaks of the mysteries of philo- 
sophy and its concealment behind curtains. Aristotle abjured figurative 
language, we are told, and chose rather to employ obscurity in order to 
restrict theological knowledge to the elect. Psellus prides himself on 
having combined philosophy and rhetoric, which he claims had for a long 
time been kept apart. He has drawn back the curtain somewhat, he admits, 
but not fully. After all, seers do not interpret their prophecies nor the 
heavenly bodies tell us the measure of their spheres. Why do you suppose 
the moon is circular? “So that the unifying principle of the whole might 
remain irresolvable and untrodden by the multitude.” The rhetoric he 
was accused of using is not, he says, the kind meant to cater to the mass, 








1. Basically the same group appears in ‘Lonernus’, Sect. 35.3, where it is held 
that the three things supreme in life are тб перуттфу хой péya хай ходду. Cf. ARISTOTLE, 
Rhetoric A 9.39, 1368a22 fi., who speaks of epideictic oratory as involving «Зоі, 
иёүєбос, and xéXXoc. СІ. also Rhet. В 18.4, 1391b30 ff. and 19.26-27, 139329 ff. Pho- 
tius adopts a partially related scheme of value. Homily 17, a key document for the 
Byzantine definition of art, speaks of a religious picture as expressing «à уоттду тйс 
Әлфеісс хос (171.26 Laounpas). 

2. See pp. 85, 103, 117. Letter 174, Meo. В42., vol. 5, ed. Затназ, 441-443, 
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but the kind that manages to convey through its periods, its multiform 
figures and the compass of its logical proofs, the variegated unity of its 
message.’ The letter is a remarkable tour de force. Extremely allusive 
in character, it ranges sensitively and imperceptibly across both philo- 
sophy and rhetoric. Its subtle shifts of meaning and its word plays are 
designed as a practical demonstration of the type of rhetoric which the 
letter itself holds out as an ideal. * Thus rhetoric is given a quasi-reli- 
gious and metaphysical rationale within the context of Neoplatonic 
sidereal thought. Indeed, Psellus seems to be saying, human discourse 
as shaped by rhetorical form is itself a reflection of that rationale. 
Psellus’ remarks form part of the contemporary interest in the rela- 
tion between philosophy and rhetoric. His pupil, John Italus, also dis- 
cussed the nature of a фбуторосђ phocogoðoa. 3 Anna Comnena’s judgment 
introduces us to an ethical side light. She charges Italus with knowing 
philosophy but not rhetoric. Hence his style lacked harmony and charm. 
It was, she complains, like his character, niggardly and without neptBorh. 4 
By the eleventh century Amplitude had come to stand not for one 
particular kind of style or even for one of the most important, but for 
style or even the Aéyocitself. A suggestion of its special position had come 
as early as the third century in Philostratus and Cyril of Alexandria. 5 








1. "Aptororéhyg--- тау ognudtov йфішємос проботћсото thy фоффиоу.--- ёсті--- 
x«l prrocoglas pyropixh май pyropeta фіАбсофос--- oùðè of pdyrerg rode урперобо pun- 
vebouaw, 008ё «à рётроу töv aquipüv ol фостӯрес" обу, боўс хої тё прбтоу alOéptov сбшх 
хйхХос ӛсті, ті 8үобутос тоб sxhuatos; fva uévn б тоў поутьс Abyog тойс подлоїс дугх- 
qolenroc.--- h Aeyouévy теріобос, жой тӛ толмады cv сутшбтоу, xul cb xuxrixdy тоб 
évOuyjuatog. For the symbol of a circle applied to a rhetorical period see Té» ‘Pn- 
vogue) 193.28 ff.: abrh 88 ў теріобос xdxanton £x єт®форёс Fro тӨу &ydvyav тўс лє- 
р:бёоо, of тб ixvaupévo xpóvi. erurehoduevor TÒ (oov del Ӛрестӛсіу ddahrwv, 3 dnd cv 
Хөрєобутоу тері тоос Bapods хой thy лерідетроу тоб Bopo жой тӛу било» nep o 
убутоу бло onuelov ёпі то офто стиеїоу хобістацібус, foc dy тӛлрфаомтес thywst тоб 
xÓxAou thy yopelav. 

2. It is impossible to do justice to these nuances in an English translation. 
Throughout the letter there is a pun on суйша in the sense of 1) a rhetorical figure 
and 2) the form of the heavenly bodies. Similarly, ӛуехфоітутос appears in its com- 
mon meaning of «untrodden» as well as in its technical Neoplatonic sense (e.g., 
Procuus, Іп Тіт. 1.42.14), «without emanation.» 

3. Ioannis Itali Opera edd. G. Светкі and М. KeTscHakManze, Tiflis 1966, 40. 

8. Hist. 5.8.6.22-27 Luis: пері те thy ypuyponuchy Фуфіє»є тбуупу хой тоб Sytopt- 
хоб véxrapos одх Фуєбоюто" 008” фиєївем ó Абүос тобто Ффіршосто xxi гіс xdoc ётёЁє- 
ото. Еубеу тої xxl тоб харахтфрос єїує orpugvüc xal тё лу Ӛуештері86Хос. xxi cuveve- 
уєбиєї б Хбүос атф тӧс ӧфрӧс̧ хой SdArov &néxvet Sputienroc. 

5. PurzosTnATUs, 2.19.32 (on Isocrates]: éneyekhOn 82 xat теріВоді)д x«l робцоб 
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In the ninth it is an important element in Photius’ repertoire of stylistic 
virtues. He sees its operation in St. Paul. 1 However, it is still only one 
in a list of rhetorical values to which the patriarch subscribes. Psellus, on 
the other hand, will frequently use the phrase nepiBorh тйс уХФастс to 
designate what amounts to the writing of good Greek. 2 No doubt the 
non-rhetorical meanings, “embrace” and “enclosure” (it comes to refer 
to the precincts of a church), facilitated its aggrandizement. One may 
wonder, too, whether the encyclopaedic psychology of the age of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus and the general expansionist spirit of these middle 
centuries also played a role. However, another trend might also make 
itself felt. The invitation to long sentences, interrupted by secondary 
thoughts; the inversion of the natural sequence of one’s thoughts; the lack 
of a specific rhythmical pattern—for rhythm can be an aid against ob- 
scurity:—all these factors, given the proper impetus, could enervate and 
confuse when what was intended was variety and vigor. Hence we should 
not be surprised when in late Byzantium Amplitude becomes more com- 
plex, its sentences longer and its vocabulary often richer, as the weight 
of classicism overwhelms it and the frontiers of the Empire shrink and 
contract. Ideals sometimes loom larger in proportion as they recede from 
our grasp. ê 











хай ovvOhung xal xpótov; 2.24.28 (on Nicetas of Smyrna): тё Sixavixdoy софт. Tvt 
период) exdaunoe; 2.53.3: mepo) xol тбууп. Cyril knows its connection with ob- 
scurity, Comm. in Joann. 2.5, PG 73,328C: ті ойдлам abrote dvor beret шостіроу, 
хай тім аїмуролбту тбу Ayav дтостһвас періоду evapycotécny тоб onuæwopévov 
т=рїаттв thy Sidvowwv. Athanasius also is aware of its charm, Ер. ай Episc. Aegypt. 
et Liby. 20, PG 25, 585A: whrote ті) neptBor} vOv үродцітоу Фтбтү тщ үбудтол, as is 
OnicEn, Contra Celsum 4.2: lowe үйр єї халос xal тер/олфу Фрӣсєос б тӛ тор” 
“EN yor дхоро бреу elyev й Tapa. 

1. Along with peacézyg: PG 101, 572D; also on II Cor. 7:7-9 in K. STAAB, 
Pauluskommentare aus der griechischen Kirche, Münster 1933, 593.5, and on Ephes. 
2:1, 614.22. 

2. Mec, В4ф/., vol. 5, 481; M. Pselli Scripta Minora, vol. 1 ed. E. Kurtz, 77. 
18; 101.17; 361.11; Chronographia ed. SaTHAS, 169.35; 181.18. 

3. It would be useful to have statistics on the relative proportion of nouns and 
adjectives to verbs in the authors of the middle and late periods. I may here sim- 
ply record a general impression that the proportion changes to the detriment of 
verbs. The historical development of the Greek verb from its simple form to one 
compounded with a preposition represents an attempt to compensate for the steady 
draining of meaning from the simple form. At the same time, prepositions add an 
element of posture wich contributes to the «onomatic» dimension and detracts 
from the purely energizing force of the verb itself. See pp. 132, 147. 
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The pattern becomes clear once we consult the lexica. пером can 
signify “dress” or “cover,” a meaning related, to the symbol of the screen 
or curtain which veils the divine. It is instructive that the imagery used 
to define the word passes from that of simple ornamentation to luxuriance. 
The Suda glosses nepiBory with just опе word, 6 zXo8zoc, “wealth,” and 
in a separate entry describes it as a “ceremonial procession of words,” 1 
while Thomas Magister’s fourteenth-century Ecloge says пер/8%2оів тери 
maéxopat, “entangle” or “entwine.” His entry makes much of the symbol- 
ism of dress апа he calls mepigoXf, itself the “variegated and involuted 
style.” 2 Here we may leave it and turn to a related rhetorical term. 


1. тё» 2бүшу портеіас те xol xepiBoAzc. That is to say, the Byzantine lexica re- 
gularly have two entries, one for the general and one for the rhetorical meaning. The 
scholiast in Vat. Gr. 107 (ed. KowaLsk1; see note 2, р. 127) glosses zegiBoX/, in De 
Invent. 107.10 as Sóvatuc. 

2. «b батроццабуюас хой тос уріїобих tH Epynvele xul тоїс oyhuxor. The notion 
of inclusiveness comes through in the lexica of Photius and Hesychius, where mept- 
Вау = repriapBever. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
EMPHASIS AS A RHETORICAL CONCEPT 


When Hermogenes recommends the use of *emphasis" as one of the 
Modes for achieving Dignity ! he does not bother to define the term, no 
doubt on the assumption that his readers were familiar with it. Indeed, 
it was a well-known rhetorical classification. The most succinct contem- 
porary analysis is by Quintilian, who distinguishes two kinds: “Опе means 
more than it says, the other means something it does not say." Quinti- 
lian also remarks that in some of its forms emphasis is close to amplifica- 
tio. * The same connection is drawn by Trypho, whose definition follows 
his discussion of hyperbole. He regards emphasis as the use of suggestion 
designed to heighten the effect of а statement. Homer's phrase, for ex- 
ample, “we descended into the horse," suggests (gugalvet) the size of the 
horse. З Now Latin amplificatio equals Greek at&yotc, a term appearing 





1. 246.23-25: тб бі) ёшф®сєов puatindds тє xal redcotinds дм тойс сєрмайс тбу èy- 
уофу Sroonuatver uelddov серме. The derivation is from èupæivæ. The adjective is 
properly éuparixd¢, but there is a constant and revealing confusion in authors and 
their copiers with ёшфжутибс ((ФифамтфЧошом), based on the similarity of meaning 
between exposition and expressiveness. RUTHERFORD, 264-266, gives a number of 
examp les. The same confusion exists between &xógaotc and дтбфомаїс. See ZUCKER, 
6, note 1. Н. Scumipt, Synonymik der griechischen Sprache, vol. 3, Leipzig 1879, 
414, defines Éuoucic as «das bei einer Gelegenheit oder an einem Orte stattfindende 
Erscheinen eines Dinges.» Н. Lauspere, Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik ?, 
Munich 1963, 75, considers the standard meaning in the modern Western languages 
to be a development through the spoken forms of literature, such as oratory and 
drama. 

2. 8.3.83: vicina praedictae sed amplior virtus est Ерфасш, altiorem praebens in- 
tellectum quam quem verba. per se ipsa declarant. Eius duae sunt species, altera, quae 
plus significat quam dicit, altera, quae etiam id quod non dicit. The «related virtue 
than which emp hasis is fuller» is BesxuXoy(«, discussed in his previous section, 82. 
Related to amplificatio, 8.4.26. The fullest treatment of emphasis (significatio) in 
the Latin tradition is Ad Herennium 4.67 1f. 

3. Hegi Тобла» 199.15: 28816 80 Srovolag сбЕймошой «à ӘуЙобцеуоу. Odyssey 11. 
523: адтӛр бт” elc Їллоу xateßalvouev, бу xáw’ "Ensóc, also quoted by QUINTILIAN, 
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in Hermogenes and Pseudo-Aristides under zegigoX/, to which it is said 
to contribute. 1 Thus, theory recognized a fundamental relation between 
emphasis and періоді, two concepts which were later to reinforce one 
another in a special way in Byzantine rhetoric. 

Pseudo-Aristides also devotes a section to emphasis.? As is his 
habit, the discussion is arranged under three headings: 1)-yvoun (= Her- 
mogenes’ Еууом), 2) охо, and 3) danayyerta i.e., 24246. The author notes 
that emphasis has much іп common with офодрбтис and тржубтус. Empha- 
sis under the first heading is achieved by a simple paratactic sequence 
of a number of clauses and by passing judgment on a person or event. 3 
Under the second heading it employs devsonstratives, direct questions, 
and successive negative statements. 4 Under the third it shows the same 
features as сфобрбттє and тржу®тус. 5 

For Tiberius, writing in the third Christian century, emphasis simi- 
larly involves the principle of suggestion. It consists in “not stating the 
thing itself but implying it through reference to other things.” 6 Tiberius 


8.3.84, and EusraTHiUs, the twelfth-century Homeric critic, 432.39. Eustathius" 
definition is the same as Trypho’s both here and 49.23 (on Iliad 5.504). Strictly 
Speaking, emphasis is a trope, not a figure. 

1. See pp. 76, 140. 

2. 46.19-48.17. 

3. 47.4: бтом соуєуї, тӛ хр®үшөт® Abyng хай ілФОзра; 47.15: т emonuclveaBor 
тос motóvnow. The two examples here given are 0£agux 8ewóv and vdonux Sewdy хой 
Хоетбу, from DEMOSTHENES, De Fals. Legat. 65,259. On побтус as a rhetorical 
term consult Ernesti, s.o. E. Lemorne’s study (see Bibliography) analyzes a 
special use of the Greek article in some Biblical passages, based on a distinction bet- 
ween two kinds of statement, one involving moral judgment of persons or events, 
the other, which he calls emphasis, presenting a simple exposition of facts (hence 
related to бійүуо, narrative). 

4. 47.22: бтз ты Serxtixcis xeu; 48.4: gpwrhoerg. The rhetorical designation 
for the third is dvaipeors, 48.13. Axon., Пері Хұлийто» 125.14, gives ав ап example 
о бош eretxion chy тбМму 0088 тубо, 2228---, and also the construction, od pdvov--- 
9226. хой, 130.11 ff. The same examples in Anon., Тері Жудийте» бу 'Éouoyévgc 
&uvnuóvevaev бу тоїс Пері Ебобввас xal Чдебу Рі Мо афо), 3.708.10; 709.10 W. 

5. траудтт is not separately treated іп Pseudo-Aristides. The relevant section 
under вфобрбтус recommends hyperbole and «everything which dramatizes» {тут 
& talper), 45.23, 46.7, as, for example, saying «jumped out» instead of «went out.» 

6. Пері Хупидта» 65.27-66.5: бтам wh até ты rSyn «b пріуша GAS бі тіреу 
éuoaiva, We are given two illustrations, the first being DEMOSTHENES, First Olyn- 
thiae 12. The sentence, «What is to prevent him from going where he wishes?» «sug- 
gests» that the person referred to will be able to invade Athens since no one wishes 
to prevent him. In the second example, DEMOSTHENES, Against Stephanus 84, re- 
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is one of a long list of writers whose works, commonly entitled Пері Zyn- 
ратоу or leol Тодлоу, have the aim of categorizing and defining, along 
with illustrations from classical authors, the variety of recognized tro- 
pical modes of speech. The entries in these lists vary somewhat, but the 
tradition is largely self-contained and shows a common strain of defini- 
tion. Emphasis may be treated independently, in a list which includes 
metaphor and allegory, 1 as in Tiberius, or it may appear as a technical 
term under the heading of metaphor. ? The standard definition of meta- 
phor in these texts describes it as a transference from a literal to a non- 
literal statement “for the sake of emphasis or the establishment of a 
resemblance.” Four types of transfer are normally listed: 1) from animate 
things (udvya) to animate; 2) from animate to inanimate (дэу); З) from 
inanimate to inanimate; and 4) from inanimate to animate. Trypho cites 
Iliad 5. 661, tyi] 8$ Siécoute aruwa, “the spear rushed eagerly.” Since 
рошоосо applies to human beings but is used for the inanimate spear, the 
metaphor is хот £s9xow; if it were applied to another £ypvyov, the meta- 
phor would be хаб" ópotwow.? As for allegory, Tiberius again provides a 





ference to a brother by the same mother but perhaps not the same father is a way 
ot insinuating adultery. The section on emphasis is followed by the definition of an- 
other rhetorical device, the Футіхеіџеуоу, which Tiberius says resembles it. The illus- 
tration here is DEMOSTHENES, Against Meidias 63. By listing a number of actions 
which Iphicrates did not do, the orator achieves his purpose of suggesting Meidias 
as their real author. 

1. E.g., TisERIUS, 65.27; ANON., Пері Хуцидта» 144.27; Ткүрно, 199.14. 

2. Taypuo, 192.1; Anon., Пері Тобло» 208.1; PSEUDO-GREGORY oF CORINTH, 
Пері Toózow 216.11; Axon., Hegi Тоблоу 228.8; Сосомовго8, Megi Тобло» 232.16; 
Сноввововсив, Пері Тоблоу IToujyrixóv, 245.17; et al. Note that both emphasis 
and allegory are Modes of Dignity in HzRwoGENES, 246.17. Gregory is the author 
of a commentary on Hermogenes’ Megol Me0óóov Aewdtytos (7.1088-1352 W) but 
probably not of the Iegi T'gózow (8.761-778 W ; 215-226 Sp) generally cited as his. 
This is earlier. See Мӧтгев in RE-PW s.9.; WzwpEL, RE-PW s.v. Trypho, col. 
739.38-63; T. GERBER, Quae in commentariis a Gregorio Corintho in Hermogene scrip- 
tis commentariorum vestigia deprehendi possint, Diss. Keil 1891. 

3. TrypHo, 191.23: цетоорії ċor: 2286 цетафероцбут dno тоб xuplov ӛлі то ph 
хӛрюу updosag ў броһфовос Évexo, gupdccag u£v, olov aly, «7. ; also ANON., 208.2; 
Рєкуро- GnEGORY, 216.10; Coconpaius, 232.15. Pseudo-Gregory has a fifth clas- 
sification, dm тпрійеос £mi пріблу (217.1), which applies specifically to verbs and 
excludes nouns and adjectives. The Byzantine scholia on the grammarian, Dionysius 
Thrax, give many of the same definitions as those in the writers on tropes. On 
metaphor and allegory, e.g., cf. Grammatici Graeci I? ed. Hincarp, 13.29; 458.21; 
457.22; et aL, and notice 456.16: тоб yàp біуторос dpeth ў ouprvern, of 88 трбтов блі т 
дсчф% maptyouct. The De Inventione, 199.9 ff., in its chapter, Пері тротїс, expresses 
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fair sample of the current definition when he describes it as a transfer- 
ence from the literal meaning and connects it closely with metaphor. 
In addition to his specific recommendation for the use of emphasis 
in achieving Dignity, Hermogenes employs the term frequently in other 
contexts. He will remark on two kinds of Amplitude, one фоуерф, the other 
хат Euoaow,® and will say that, though zspioXfj has no Diction proper to 
itself the use of certain other stylistic devices create such an “effect”; 
hence produce a feeling of Amplitude. A passage may “give the impres- 
sion” of being vigorous and concise (yopyéc) at the same time that it has 
an underlying Amplitude. The two Forms are in fact mutually effective. 3 
A defendant in a courtroom should “show himself” virtuous and reason- 
able (2тиємсіє); he must strive for the natural or artless (&perhs) effect. 4 
Two of the Forms, Beauty and Ethos, one the moral, the other the aes- 
thetic component of discourse; achieve their effect through emphasis. The 
two are described in similar terms as providing an over-all coloring which 
affects the body of the logos. The coloring is both internal and external, 
and alike integral to the narrative, not just a superfluous accretion. 5 


dissatisfaction with the standard definition of metaphor: the definition based on čupu- 
xe / йфохо in use by the ypæppaærxot is too limiting; rhetoric is not concerned with 
such matters; the term трол} is better than petapopé because it can apply to all 
transfers of meaning. Cf. Анізтотів, Poet. 91.7, 1457b6 ff.: ретофорӣ 8” ёстіу ёубши- 
тос #АХЛотр!оо &xupopá ў фі tod yévoug ent є180с, 3 йтф тоб «Зоос ті. Yévoc, й) &ró тоб 
«18004 еті el8og 1) хо, tò йуддоуоу. These distinctions are noted by QUINTILIAN, 8.6.9 
ff., who also says that excessive metaphor obscures and defines allegory and enigma 
аз continuous metaphor (14): obscurat et taedio complet, continuus vero in allegorias 
et aenigmata, exit. 

1. 70.3: dn yoplo: рёу обу фотім бтау тбу хәрішу ті бррлуєдт тїс ду ретафораїс тб 
xúprov onuatver боуоддбудас. СЁ. Твурно, 193.9: dnyoola істі 2бүос Етероу uév «t мо- 
ploc бүр бу, ётёроо 58 #vvoræv тарістауоу моб" duotwary ӛлі tò теїстоу. The subject of 
Byzantine allegory has so far received no systematic treatment. é&dxnyople is а recog- 
nized genre. See, e.g., the Homeric Allegories ої TzkrzEs and PsELLUS {ed. J. 
BoissoNADE Tzetzae Allegoriae Iliadis, accedunt Pselli Allegoriae, Paris 1851; Tzx- 
TZES' Xgovxt BífAoc ed. H. Huneer’ «Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien aus der 
Verschronik,» Jahrbuch der österreichischen byzantinischen Gesellschaft & (1955) 13- 
51). See also Huncer’s useful summary of Byzantine allegory in general in the 
same periodical, 3 (1954) 85-54; J.C. Joosen and J.H. Waszink, s.v. Allegorese 
in Reallezikon für Antike und Christentum. See note 3, p. 194, 

2. 288.4; 291.4,6. 

3. 316.22,23; 318.1,10,16,20. See p. 142. 

4. 356.20. 

5. 320.25: 22үо үйр foc viv обу @тАФс тобто uóvov тё 80 бо» тоб Adyou ӛуадхай- 
өс ёуоу буоаїуєада хабӛлер сфуютог ypdua, dX xat то Зүхалоцүуосдол mepuxds Taye 
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Hermogenes throughout stresses the element of naturalness, and we may 
note that Sincerity, a subdivision of Ethos, is described as ёу8+%бєтос and 
Zuguyoc, а natural utterance from within the soul, having as its subject 
matter items naturally (се) agreed upon or “giving this impression.” 1 

Clearly, emphasis plays a large role in Hermogenes’ thinking. We 
might reasonably regard it as a kind of shading or tone imparted to one’s 
speech, or as a technique for evoking the vital force of language itself. 
His frequent combination, фбсі /Едфовіс, does not imply mutual exclu- 
sion. A careful reading will show that what is envisioned rather is mutual 
support. On this reckoning emphasis might almost be style itself, without 
which the intrinsic content of language is ineffectual and incomplete. 
Hermogenes looks to a synthesis; yet there can be no denying that the 
theory carried also a hidden danger, for under certain conditions one 
might pass from the artful to the artificial, from suggestion to innuendo, 
or even come to exalt style for its own sake. 

In reality, however, emphasis aimed at something higher. There 
is a curious dualism in the term itself, the ŝu- implying inherence, while 
-ффо1 (palv) describes extrinsic effect. Thus the word carries within it a 
paradox. Let us not forget that in Hermogenes we are witnessing the 
decisive step in the process of the Platonization of rhetoric. The problem 
now was to find a means whereby the phenomenal human logos partici- 


тау05; 297.4: Set Shrovdev, єї Шле, nade Еогобо, dv те morxtrog dv те povoeiShe Ї, 
oupperp lov Éyew тобтоу, 6 ёстіу єборџостіоу, nel twa ётолубєйу обтф olov сўрох, thy 
Eupawouevay ddrov шам тоб HOoug wordrqra, Әу 8% хай baer туё; үрбил Myov dvoud~ 
Kovor. Cf. also 382.15; 384.11. Color in Latin: Circ., De Orat. 3.199; Brutus 36; et al. 
The notion of congruence or тё лрётоу runs through these remarks. Ethos requires 
that the words suit the personalities being treated: a general’s speech must use lan- 
guage appropriate to the military, 321.7 ff. The historical background to the va- 
rious meanings which the term 79oc carried in Hermogenes’ time are well described, 
though with a heavy bias in favor of the classical norms, by RUTHERFORD, 138-156. 
See also the special study by Süss (see Bibliography). Parallel sentiments appear 
in the progymnasmata. Тонх or Sanpzs calls лхдоубтис an Фарос &беіхс, 28.5, 
and DoxaPaTnEs, followinig Geometres, describes it as 2406 дмєтитйдєютос xul ть 
обтовувбіюу župaivovog, 2.234.26 W (<Anon. SEG., 396.16), which provides 86 оу ais 
duprBeinc жой pavraciay тӛс danfelag Òs ӛтерісхеттос жой thy 9Айбеу urpoupévy, 2.236.8 
W. Cf. Јонм or Sanpzs, 24.5. Some of the qualities of the old mOavéryg appear un- 
der Ethos and Sincerity. Cf., e.g., Hermoc., 321.19 ff.; DoxAPATRES, 2.237.15 її.; 
Joun or Sarpes, 23.21 ff. See pp. 32, 153-54, 189. 

1. 867.17-20 :£mi тӛу ісе: бџолоүооиёуоу приурётоу À ӛлодебегүрімеуу б) Еррасію 
ye тоб GporoyHobon À длобедеїу вал Еубутоу хої notet шх тб) бубіавето тАёоу т Haos 5% 
тім расу. СІ. 352.16. On the фӧс:с aspect see 296.22; 297.8; 321.3; et al. Seep. 16. 
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pated in the real or divine logos, that is, in the rhetorical Form. Empha- 
sis is the term by which such a relationship might be described. Such a 
concept could provide theoretical foundation for a religious literature, 
which, unlike its secular partner, starts from a given, the ideal truth of 
God's presence, and uses rhetoric 20 voice that truth and that presence 
in all its variety and force within аз. The concept is serviceable also for 
what might be called the rhetoric of Byzantine art, to describe the con- 
centrated divine power resident in a religious image. 

The term had already by the early imperial age acquired a wide range 
of associations. It touched on the philosophy of language itself and assis- 
ted in a special understanding of such problems as the relation between 
the nominal and the real, the meaning of symbol, and what precisely was 
meant by metaphor and allegory. It was to make, as we shall see, an impor- 
tant contribution to the question of the relation between image and pro- 
totype, whether in word or picture, as part of the Byzantine theory of 
images in the age of iconoclasm. 

^ Inasmuch as tropical speech ої all kinds, of which allegory is but one, 
contains an element of the obscure, there is an а priori connection bet- 
ween emphasis and obscurity. This association is commonly understood 
in Byzantine texts under the rubrics of Hermogenes. Already with him 
emphasis has religious overtones. It is one of the Modes of Dignity, to be 
achieved “mystically and ritually.” 1 Hence it comes to be regarded as 
a force in Christian literature. Photius calls attention to St. Paul’s use of 
emphasis as a means for mystically revealing the hidden truths of Chris- 
tianity.? His words remind us of the observation of Clement of Alexan- 
dria that the truth of Géd is revealed through “enigmas, symbols, allego- 
ries, and metaphors.” 2 Photius’ standard applies indiscriminately to 


1. 246.23: ростіхфс xxl rerAcotixéic. 

2. PG 101, 586A: иостихбс єб udo xal телєстохбс дуаходдптоу thy тӛу хехрор- 
vévoy Алба. 

3. Stromat. 4.5.21.5: xávceg оі веодоудавутес--- thy 85 4Хйбиау сіміүрдеі хайсор- 
BóXoic доріс te аб май цетафороїс жорабеббхаві. That these questions were 
discussed in non-religious contexts as well issues from the comments ої Pseupo-PLu- 
TARCH, Vita Homeri 92. Though the authoris speaking immediately of poetry and 
its ways, the remarks are of general application. We must not be surprised, he says, 
to see the meaning given through myths and symbols. This is the ancient habit, so 
that the learned may uncover the truth, charmed by the music of the words, and 
the ignorant may not reject what they do not understand. That which is conveyed 
by suggestion is somehow admired; that which is spoken openly is considered mean. 
Cf. HERMOG., 241.8: napaxerror үйр тб сфббра caes? т єбте\с x«l талембу; DEME- 
TRIUS, 100-101. 
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pagan and Christian authors. In the Bibliotheca he commends Himerius 
for using words not only in their literal meaning but also “emphatically,” 
without reduction in the clarity of the narrative.! Basil of Seleucia is 
cited for avoiding obscurity through a proper combination of Amplitude 
and Conciseness. With him the judicious use of emphasis overcomes the 
basic obscurity of tropical expression. * Malchus’ novel phraseology lends 
emphasis and dignity to his style. З Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead are 
admirable for their easy, direct, and emphatic language. * Arrian’s lin- 
guistic novelty, though not necessarily a desideratum, is rather an in- 
stance of figurative style properly used, and its excellence depends on 
the elose correspondence, through emphasis, with the subject matter. 
This, together with the proper ordering of one's material, is true clarity, 
intrinsic, not accidental. 5 A similar observation is made of Basil of Cae- 
sarea: his Ascetica show an originality of language coupled with a correct 
use of emphasis. That is to say, the figures of speech are congruous to the 
subject at hand. * Noticeable throughout these critical judgments is the 
stress which Photius places on the notion of correspondence. We have 
here a special application of the notion of obxsí«otc or тб прётоу which we 
have seen play a large role in earlier thought. 7 What is particularly signi- 
ficant, however, is that the yardstick is closely associated in his mind 
with emphasis. Indeed, emphasis appears to be its visible or concrete 
expression. Finally, we must not presume a sharp Photian contrast bet- 
ween emphasis and obscurity. What the patriarch seeks to avoid is rather 
the excesses of tropical expression. His purpose is to find a means whereby 
the full force of the tropical mode, which Aristotle had intimated at once 
clarifies and obscures, 8 might be achieved. Emphasis is the means to 
that end. 

Obseurity and emphasis are paired also in Psellus, who compares 
the allegorical logos to a religious rite (тєлєтї) and speaks of it as а kind 


. Cod. 165, 107b30-42. 
. Cod. 168, 116218-23. 
. Cod. 68, 5439-41. 

. Cod. 128, 96a39-b1, 
. Cod. 92, 7328-13. 

6. The section, cod. 191, 153b38-154a28, is an extended discussion of emphasis 
and related matters. Photius is aware throughout that such techniques, unless 
applied with caution, run counter to the desired clarity and simplicity. 

7. Cf. 116233: тўс троліїс 8% ў xar čupaow хой ol«siocty petayelprats. 

8. See pp. 63 ff, 
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of curtain behind which one enters the inner sanctum with its риге light. 1 
The beginning of Tzetzes! Хромаі В Дос, an allegorical work, declares 
that allegory is an Egyptian invention that passed to Greece with the 
help of Cadmus. The Egyptian pur.jose was to keep talk about the gods 
away from profane ears through the use of symbolic or obscure language. ? 
Such patterns of thought affect tke handbooks as well. Ап anonymous 
treatise, Пері Хууидто», provides an interesting illustration of how such 
texts might be Christianized. The heading of one of its sections is not а 
simple, “Concerning emphasis," but Пері сулшхтос тоб St 2дффосос иості- 
хб Aeyopévov. * The two quotations from Plato’s Timaeus are lifted from 
Hermogenes’ treatment of emphasis. * To these are added a number of 
religious commandments, one that we should say or do nothing profane 
upon entering a temple; another that weshould remove our shoes before 
Sacrifice, and a tbird that we should not disbelieve anything marvel- 
ous about Сой. $ The author has passed far beyond the standard rheto- 
rieal definition of emphasis and sees its operation as well in symbolic 
ritual acts of worship. $ 





1. Eic Тфтадо», p. 347 BoissowapE. The Tantalus allegory appears also in 
Tamsiicnus, Vita Pythag. 245: офтду [se. Pythagoras] Sè сууєтихроттесбӣол поді тбу 
Aeyoudvev, ӛте ol цбу хобарбе mardevduevor софбс адтбу petarapBdvest, of $, ба- 
тер “Ounpds pror «bv Т4утадоу, Aumévran торбутоу адтӨу ёу učo ту фхооардтоу yn- 
біу йлодабоутєс. See p. 103. 

2. P. 18.1 ff. Номе (see note 1, р. 162). Casex, 63, quotes CLEMENT, Stromat. 
54.27-31: 810 тобтб tor мод Афүбтто› mpd тбу ієрбу тӛс сфіүүсс 18рбоутол, cg аїмуратфдоос 
тоб пері беої Adyou жой бсафоўс бутой ( ~ PLUTARCH, De Is. et Обіг. 9.3546); also, 
4.41 : Oev xal Афүўтт1оь ob тойс Envroxotot тб порд. сфісіу Ӛметібеуто ростро: 0988 phy 
PeBirog тђу tæv Belov etno ёЁ&фєроу--- биош үобу «otc “Ефрайхоіс xard ye thy èri- 
профі xol và тӛу АТуоттіоу «Їзбүрөтө, 

3. The immediately preceding section, 144.13 ff., deals with the Фүоріхёу 
бше, while the section following is entitled тері тоб дпарауодоттов elokyecba thy 
траубтута суйнатос. The treatise is discussed by J. Brzoska, RE-PW, vol. 4, col. 
2831. 

&. 247.8 tf. Timaeus 280, 29е. 

5. The entry is worth quoting in full: 144.29-145.9: фа тарі ПАбтоу, фо 5тоу 
Хүр, тд dvtas ду xol дуабдс ўр, хой дустетббос Eon, téde ті edgeiv те xal єбобута sic náv- 
тос Aéyew dddvarov, xo olov rà Подоуорихбу, eig lepóv длифу moooxuvijca: рирдбу 4220 
нетабд Buorixór uýre Ауе ште лойттє. xol побу, дуилббцтос Өбє xal noooxdver хооріос 
xal petolog xal м) inegoxdy тйс ду тй yi váseoc oxeddv бдоюу «5 20сор т0 блбдциа би 
tay поддр дою" б удо тблос ду ф ёоттрхас уй áyla даті (Exodus 3: 5). лим, negl 020 un- 
бду Cavpaordy дліотеї итдё лебі бейю» доупатар. 

6. At the root of this transference lies the very wide range of meaning which 
Patristic literature assigns to the term 26үо6. It can be applied to all expressions of 
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Rhetoric associated allegory not only with emphasis but with омур, 
“riddle.” Quintilian can say, “When allegory is too obscure we call 
it a riddle.” 1- Demetrius notices that allegorical language has a kind of 
impressiveness and dignity about it. It is a sort of shroud, reminiscent 
of darkness, and suited to the Mysteries. He warns against its excess lest 
it become a riddle. ? On the Christian side, Clement of Alexandria cites 
the Delphic maxims as examples of the way in which the meaning of things 
great is conveyed by a small number of words. To him such wisdom, hard 
to grasp, attests the infinite treasure of God. З The fourth and fifth book 
of the Stromateis treat at length the question of religious obscurity. As is 
his wont, Clement draws from a vast array of pagan and Christian sources 
in order to establish his thesis that knowledge of the divine (his text has 
strong Gnostic associations) has throughout history been limited to the 
initiates of a philosophical or ecclesiastical order, and that a process of 
concealment and revelation has been an element of the religious experi- 
ence of Egyptians, Hebrews, Orphics, Pythagoreans, Platonists, Aristo- 
telians, Stoics, Epicureans, and others. One of his key Christian witnesses 
is the passage on the prophecy of tongues in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ^ He also cites a lost work of Dionysius Thrax, a grammarian 
of the second century B.C., entitled Jeol тўс éupdcews. 5 In it Dionysius 


revealed Christian truth, whether words properly so-called or the dumb language 
of iconography and ritual gesture. See Losskv, 16. This transference, however, 
does not prevent the author from adopting the older meaning as well, for which he 
reserves a special section, 119.14-27, entitled Порібемцих тоб telrou (вс. doxnuatt- 
oyévou Myov] Hrot тоб хот Exqaow. Here emphasis is essentially a pun. The double 
meaning of ovvovota, «cohabitation,» permits one to use the word while at the 
same time maintaining decorum {һе has spoken shortly before, 117.27, of the ceuvóc 
Aóyoc) and making one’s point. See p. 189. 

1. 8.6.52. 

2. 100-102: болер cuyxadipyar тоб Adyou тў Myopia. хЕуртута біб май và pu- 
бтр бу бАХтүоріолс Аёүєто з - - orne BE 7 @ЭЭлүүорї® т) буто xal тў уоиті. quAGvsec 0x. 
рбутої xml тту} Tò cuveyéc, Og wh аїусуро; ô 2%үос huty yévyrat. On this feeling see 
also pp. 69, 164. СІ. CLEMENT, Stromat. 5.9.56.5: са бий туос лирихоћушщижтос бло- 
Palvera: weilove тє xal серуотерау беіхуәсі thy 9Айфеиху хабфтер тӛ џёу dors Srepolvovre 
тоб tdatoc al poppa 58 бід, «Ov mopaxchuuudcray соуєр péos тіуде «той просҳоріЌоші- 
yov. 

3. Stromat. 4.4.22: тӛ дтофбіурато, ФМүолс сс, ре оуос̧ тофүуатос ідею 
sugaiver; 4.4.23.2: Oyoavpol тоб Өсоб xol тАобтос dvexAwrhg fj Svabhparos бофіш ёоті. 

4. 12:4 ff. v 

5. 5.8.45.4. See M. ScuuipT, «Dionys der Thraker, Philologus 7 (1852) 360- 
382. Dionysius Thrax is well known to the Byzantines, but Doxapatres' reference 
to his definition of rhetoric, Prol. Syll., 196.21, is no doubt a slip for Dionysius of 
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distinguished two kinds of symbol, word and deed. By the latter he meant 
specific actions performed as part of a religious rite; by the former, the 
deeper meaning behind maxims sach as those аб Delphi. Clement simi- 
larly puts both under one rubric, »ointing out that the symbolic mode is 
useful for many things, including 0coAoyío and eboífew, and is а mark 
of intelligence and wisdom. 1 Plutarch, his contemporary, also speaks 
of the religion of the Egyptians as a “philosophy veiled in myths and in 
words containing reflections and adumbrations of the truth, as they them- 
selves intimate beyond question by appropriately placing sphinxes 
before their shrines to indicate that their religious teaching has in it an 
enigmatical sort of wisdom.” 2 

Thus there had arisen already in the Hellenistic age a discussion 
regarding the nature of emphasis which was not confined to rhetoric alone, 
but contributed to the analysis of the process by which one grasped re- 
ligious truth. Philo, who occupies a central position in the history of alle- 
gorical interpretation, had observed that the exegesis of religious books 
among an ascetical sect of his time took place covertly through allegory: 
“The whole law book seems to resemble a living creature with the li- 
teral ordinances for its body and for its soul the invisible mind laid up 
in its wording. It is in this mind that the rational soul begins to contem- 
plate the things akin to itself and, looking through the words as through 
a mirror, beholds the marvellous beauties of the concepts, unfolds and 
removes the symbolic coverings, and brings forth the thoughts and sets 
them bare to the light of day for those who need but a little reminding to 
enable them to discern the inward and hidden through the outward and 
visible.” 3 


Halicarnassus, to whom the words are regularly assigned. See Prol. Syll., 30.9; 7.15.5 
МУ; 3.611.3 W (which last says simply Dionysius). 

1. 5.8.46.1: xpnowdtatoy ёри тб тйс сорВомиўс Sounvetag єїЗос гіс Tod, мої 
трёс dp0hv Өеолоүйау ovvepyoty xal mpd eboéBerav хо mgàc ӛлібе ім cuvécec xxl пріс 
Boayvroylas сохто» xal coptas evSerEw. 

2.De Is. et Osir. 3540: тўс фЛософіас ёпіхехрошиёутс тӛ Torà ибо хой Adyots 
Ффробріс Фрфісеіс тӯс drnBelag хой бирбс̧ Éyoucte, Gonep др Аға хой тарадтройсіу 
ото} прі töv ієрібу тйс сфїүүшє emetdds істӛутес, фо aimypatady coglxv т%с бєодоуїа є 
«тфу ёуобстс. So alsoDe Defectu Orac. 417С: пері uiv обу тӛу ростикбуу, ёз otc tç pe- 
үістос ёшфр®сшс xal 8ёшрбсєы Мафеї бот. тйс тері бицібуєу dAyOetas. Both Clement 
and Plutarch draw from Neo- Pythagorean sources. See Слѕег, 63 ff., 72 ff. 

8. In Vita Contempl. 78: ай 8& “Еңүйсеш тбуу ієрбу үреціблеәу үймоутол 80 rovor v 
£v ddrnyoploug’ лоса yap ў зоцофесіз Soxet тоїс &vBo&ct тобто; 2охбуол Chea xxl oð- 
pa їде тӛс бүтӛс darder, puxhy 8® тӛу Фуктохецівмоу tats MEcot дбратоу voby, бу Ф 
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An explanation similar to that in Clement is adopted by Iamblichus 
to describe Pythagorean mysticism. Iamblichus calls attention to Pytha- 
goras’ oracular remarks. In their brevity they contain a rich variety of 
meaning and may be compared to Nature, who through seeds small in 
bulk but innumerable and hard to interpret reveals herself to us. ! Thus 


Яебато ў Aoyuch Фох Siapepdvreg тё оімеїо Gewpely, orep 8, хатбттроо cv ĝvoudrov 
босиш м Әл успийтом дрролубиєма матібобом xol t сбџВоћа бетт осо xal dexo- 
Alpaca, yuyvd Sè elc фӛс neoayoyaboa cà зуббуми тоїс Suvapévors èx pixpõg Әлторудовос 
т@ бфоуў 800 ту pavepdv Ocwpety. Е. Н. Conson’s Loeb translation. 

1. Vita Pythag. 118.5: eld@er 82 xal 8% noid) Врауотётеу фоубу хай mokvoyid} 
čupæow ovpBorrxG трбло тоїс үуәрірос &rogotfátew, бетер бий пођоурћстоу тубу 
Хоубом ў мхрбу tots бүхощ слєрийтоу б T1bOde тє xal HHH фоси MAHON дуйуото мой 
Sucemwénra ewordsy жой droteheoudtay блофоіуоові, СЇ. also 75.19 ff., where Pytha- 
goras’ symbolism is cited as particularly suitable to philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal truths: йусүхоабтолос 8® тар” abri) трблос 8.дасхоМос бтйруе xal 6 бий «v coupó- 
Хоу. 6 yap харахтфр обтос x«l лор” "Едо: шіу суебӛу rac dice mo олотрбтос àv éonou- 
8%єто, ФЕоаретов 58 пар? Atyurttors хошАфтето. ітресфейето, мат, тӛ оті, 8& xal ne- 
pà Поваубрф peydrng спобіїс erbyyavev, єї ты біхрбрфовзе софібс тйс töv Пубеүор- 
x&v couBóAov ёрф@бєщ xal droppiytoug ewolac, dong бр0бтцтос xal dAnBeing peréxovor 
sroxarupeiont мої тоб оімүратбӛов Әгуберобейооа tónov, mpeootxerobetoa 88 хат 
бліду мой Флобадоу торфбосіу тоїс тбу фіЛовброу тобтозу иєүолофоїолс zal Өтер дудро- 
тіуду ӛтімомху Geabetout. The Vita as a whole makes much of the mystical elements 
in Pythagoras’ Ше and mode of teaching. Cf. 24.12 ff.; 48.16 11.5 52.5 ff; 59.44 ff; 
119.19 ff.; 157.16 ff.; 171.14 Н.; 176.10 ff. The theme is very common in Greek li- 
terature. See E. ZELLER, Die Philosophie der Griechen,? vol. 1, Leipzig 1928, 400, 
notes 2-4. Cf. also SroBAEUSs, Flor. 5.72: od8év gow обто ths Побшүорий$ фософіос 
18:0у Фе то coyBoAuxóv, olov ду тєйєтїї peperypévoy ouv, xol oron Sidacxarlag yévac, 
dove wh Хбуєм deiow Évreroicu, бірас 6” énlOcobe ВеВтлог (on this phrase see p. 107), 
990 адтӧ0су Éyew фс xal уаримтіра volg сәуйбесі cb Фрайбуємоу, тофАбу хад Konuov 
elvan тос dmetpors, бс үйр б ğvať 8 ду Acipoig ove Adyer обте хрӛлтев 2228 onwociver хо 
qà тфу ‘Hpdxrertov, обто тбу Побауорихду cugóxov жой ті ppdlecbar бохобу хроттб- 
pevdy dott xal tò хролтесбол уообшеуоу. See p. 107. 

For some Christian equivalents to the conception of religious silence and its 
role in helping us comprehend the divine wisdom see IGNATIUS oF ANTIOCH, Ad 
Ephes. 15.2, PG 5, 657A: 6 Adyov "14095 хєхтпиёуос 427066 vocor мод тйс соус 
«тоб dxobew. ST. Basti, De Spiritu Sancto 66, PG 32, 189A ff., speaks of preserving 
ihe solemnity of the Christian mysteries with silence (бу ростиріоу тб сєрубу ow- 
ný бихссєсбом), observes that Moses rightly limited the access to the Holy of Ho- 
lies on the principle that what is common is despised (бл coplas 74 uiv петоттибуф 
хой адтббеу Элүттф mpdyerpov обсам thy xarappévyow, тб) 88 dvaxexopyndt xxl бту 
quouis лос mupelevypévoy «b жеріспоббастом), and remarks that the Apostles and 
the Fathers have acted from similar motives in keeping some of the tradition un- 
written. This he calls Збура. as opposed to хйроуша: 189В: tò Ші» yàp сиөлйтол тд 5% 
элурбүрт® Зпросієбетих, and adds that Scripture proceeds on the same basis: озот 
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for him brachylogy and emphasis — for these are his terms for describing 
the symbolic force of Pythagoras’ sayings — are justified as part of reli- 
gious expression. ` 

This steady current of thoaght regarding emphasis and the rheto- 
rical habits and concepts relatec to it will vitally affect Byzantium. As 
it passes through the filter of late antiquity it is deeply colored by the 
religious distinctions and mystical temper of the age, both pagan and 
Christian, and emerges with renewed strength. The train of commenta- 
ries on Hermogenes and Aphthonius initiated by the scholars of the 
late Empire and, on our evidence, resuming from the ninth century on- 
ward, bespeaks an unceasing interest in these mystical modes as part of 
the continuity of the educational process even in the period following 
Justinian, when our sources become scarce. Rhetoric during these cen- 
turies assisted in and affected the formulation of ever new problems. Of 
these the most crucial was the theological issue of the relation of image 
to prototype raised by the age of iconoclasm. 

The dualistic cast of mind which lies at the base of the concept of 
emphasis is, woven into the very fabric of Byzantine thought. The lite- 
rary practice so characteristic of the whole of Byzantium, the imitation 
of the ancients (шімубіс Фруабоу), is psychologically rooted in the Platonic 
gap between the copy and whatiscopied. Further, the individual Byzan- 
tine himself, reminded by his Church that the goal of life was toliken him- 
self to God (биоіосі веб), is guided by the same psychology. Deeply 
ingrained habits of antinomial and paradoxical expression, to which we 
have already alluded, 1 as well as the use of typology for interpreting the 


Sè «1бос xal й dodger, f хбуртутод ў Граф), босбефрлугоу хатасхеоб оосо тбу Soypérov 
тфу уобу тріс «b «Gy ёутоүҳоубутоу Auorredéc. For Gregory or Nyssa God is honored 
by silence: C. Eunom., 2.105, 1.257.22 Тавсвв, (PG 45, 945c) : ory тційово, Cf. 
Ps. - Dionys., Myst. Theol. 1, PG 8,997B: хрофон®стоу ссүїс̧; Max. Соме., Amb., 
PG 91, 1409В: хророүуфотоо софіас; Cap. Theol. 2, PG 90, 14160A: 4 тйс copias xæ- 
*& уобу мрофібтиє ; and Amb., PG 91, 1380В: то ёу пуєбшоті puoxoùg Adyous oror 
жїр®ттоут®с toy томоітіоу Aóyov. A favorite antinomy in Maximus is the «melodious 
silence» of God: Myst., PG 91, 672C: chy ду 480то wokuduvyroy тйс Ффомобс хой до 
ууфото» реєүоЛофоміос avyhy тїс Өєбтүүтос; Opusc. Theol, PG 91, 229A: полуфоуотдло 
sty}. The appeal of silence to the religious mind lies partly in the fact that its very 
undifferentiation makes it a good symbol for expressing not only the mystery but 
the simplicity and oneness of the divine. Cf. Max. Conr., Myst., PG 91, 696D : vo- 
Gig прос TÒ Ev тйс Bela флдбтутос xpbqrov. For а Western view see J. Mazzeo, «St. 
Augustine’s Rhetoric of Silence,» Journal of the History of Ideas 23 (1962) 175-196. 
In the Gnostic system of Valentinian Хү is the primal spouse of the universe. 
1. See pp. 150-151, 
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Old Testament in relation to the New, are also witness to it. Rhetoric not 
only reacted to these dualistic impulses; it also supplied them. * In this 


. way rhetoric gave neat expression to the profound paradox in the medi- 


aeval mind: at once the yearning for an apocalyptic identification through 
means of language with the divine logos, and a recognition of the nobility, 
yet insufficieney, of its human counterpart. In Byzantium pragmatism 
and mysticism often march hand in hand. Emphasis provided the means, 
within this religious society, of transcending the imperfection of language 
by relating its operation to its divine equivalent. The assumption of two 
planes of existence practically requires the creation of a locale where the 
two might meet. Emphasis describes the process of contact as well as 
its result on the plane visible to man. In the Rhetoric Aristotle had listed 
what he regarded as the three components of effective discourse: meta- 
phor, antithesis, and actuality. 2 Emphasis works in precisely these ways. 
It would almost seem as if the Hellenistic rhetorical tradition evolved the 
concept in response to Aristotle's requirement. 

In this way man, the creature of God, brings home to himself God's 
distant presence. Such a conception could not fail to draw sustenance 
from the central doctrine of Christianity itself. It is in the Incarnation 
that the human and divine realities meet across the eternity of time and 
Space, that the Logos of God, the archetype of man's rational existence, 
and the logos of man are joined. The doctrine found support also in the 
Byzantine view of the liturgy as a sacred drama which re-enacts the life 
of Christ through the words of the service and the pictures in the church 
where it is performed. The living universe becomes the function of a living 
God in Whose name man celebrates his life. 

Through emphasis these attitudes find reflection also in the theory 
of art. A recent critic has pointed to a characteristic Byzantine view that 
an image “could be the representation of the visible or the invisible, a 





1. Note the bilateral symmetry in Hermogenes’ division of the Forms into two 
groups, the rough and the smooth, and his call for their interaction so as to achieve 
an over-all unity of contrasting relationships, as, e.g., Amplitude versus Purity and 
Conciseness. Cf. 278.11; 279.14 ff.; 283.14; 294.14; et al. See p. 16, supra. In the 
progymnasmata, Refutation is followed by Confirmation, Encomium by Censure, 
and Өёс:с invites antithesis. Cf., e.g., APHTHONIUS, 10-16; 91-81; 42.6. 

2. peræpopå, @утїбєвүс, &vépyewx, Г 10.6, 1410b35. 

3. The term does not seem to precede Aristotle, but it is the Stoics who, given 
their allegorical interests, appear especially to have taken it up. Consult LIDDELL- 
Scort-Jonzs, Вавитив, 116.15 Crusius, uses it to refer to the moral of a fable, 
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hadow of the visible or a mater‘alization of the invisible. In the latter 
ase its meaning might only become clear to theinitiate."! We have 
oted in a previous chapter that literary is appended to artistic theory in 
he texts of the iconoclastic period and the theme developed of the image as 
word ог а logos. * Ut pictura poesis: the literary artist is likewise en- 
aged in giving expression to the life of the cosmos. Rhetorical theorists 
all periods are much taken with the Platonic notion of discourse as 
n organism, ? and we may adopt for literature as well the conception 
the artist as Соүрќфос̧, * proclaiming through his art the life of the 
world at a moment in time. 

Contributing to this habit of thought was the association which 
rhetoric had drawn between £uoxoi; and 2уйоуєм, “vividness.” Quinti- 
lian regards vividness as a heightening of clarity (сафіуєм). 5 In other 
authors it is an element of persuasiveness (ллбаубттс) * and is described as 
contributing бо т®бос.7 Vividness profits from the support of cuvzouic, which 
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1. MaTHEW, 97. 

2. See pp. 120 ff. MATHEW, 124. 

3. See pp. 25, 154, 199. 

4. The terms Caypdpog, Соүрофёо, etc., are used in Patristic texts not only in the 
literal use of painting but in a variety of symbolic connotations, including repre- 
sentation in words and in imagination. Consult LAMPE, 5.9. Ізіровв of PELU- 
SIUM, for example, Epistle 1403, PG 78, 408B, compares the painter's task to the 
search for union with God. Cf. NicepHorus, Antirrhet. 2, PG 100, 365A : 6 Caypd- 
фос Aóvoc. MATHEW, 76-77, points out that фос in. Byzantine Greek means some- 
thing more than «nature»: «It meant Nature as a source of operation, a nature con- 
sidered precisely in relation to its appropriate function.» This feeling ties in well 
with the stress on tò mpérov (see pp. 41, 97, 153) and explains also the Byzantine fasci- 
nation with mathematics, in the symbols of which one could see the formal structure 
of the world. Eurhythmy and due proportion, designations often used in speaking 
of Byzantine art, also come into play here. See Міснвыѕ, 51-54; 171-174; 272; 
Matuew, 1; 58. Cf. Sr. Joun Dam., Orat. 3 De Imag., PG 94, 1361A: Aoyoypdépor 
xol бөтр®фо:; Тнкор. Srup., Refut. Poem. Iconom., PG 99, 445C: Aoyoypugpetobae 
xal Coypapetota.; МІСЕРН., Antirrhet. 3, PG 380C: Aoyoyoáoot xal Соүрёро.; also 
381C ff. See pp. 120 ff. for additional references. 

5. 8.3.61. Cf. THEON, 71.81: саФі) xal evapyy. 

6. Амон. SEG., 369.13: ovvepyet 58 прос те/б0 xal 4j £vápyeux. Есті Е Evápyeux 
Adyog бл? буду фусм то SHdobusvov. mo? 55 neò xxl 22006 Ӛметитйдеотос мой tò adto- 
суєбіоу бифаїусься. The Latin terms are illustratio, evidentia, demonstratio, reprae- 
sentatio. See Cartan, 405, note с; VoLKMANN, 158 ff., 276; Квогі, RE-PW 
Suppl. 7, coll. 1111 ff. 

7. ‘Loneinus’, 13145: Фе 8° Етербу тї ў бтторіхђ фоутосію фобАетал мої Erepov 


ў порі; толусойс, оох ӛу 3400, os, 008” бт. тїс wav бу тосе тос оту ёхлАл, vig 8° 
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concentrates narrative so as to achieve a sense of immediacy and force. ! 
Traditionally, the term будруєм had been used in contexts which drew a 
connection between literature and the visual arts and sought to encou- 
rage a writer to adopt a style which would make his words come alive 
before the mind's eye. Thus, Aristotle describes metaphor as putting 
things "before the eyes,"? while Plutarch elaborates upon Simonides' 
pronouncement that painting is silent poetry and poetry speaking paint- 
ing,? and Lucian stresses the obligation of the historian to produce a 
narrative in which the reader “sees” what is being said. 4 The vision which 
Фуйруєм evokes Lucian describes in terms of a mirror which reflects 
without distortion. The writing of history is properly a mimesis of truth, 
and mimesis, as Demetrius points out, has an element of vividness in it. 5 


фу Adyorg фубруєм, фифбтерол 8” биос тбтє EmCytotar xol «b cvyxexivynusvov. Kayser's 
suggested change, тб те (побттіхбу), has been adopted by some editors. As RUSSELL, 
122, points out, there can be no doubt of the sense, though the precise word to be 
supplied before émyrotct is uncertain. Й 

1. Ахон. SEG., 370.9: тері pévror боутошіос "Арістотідто Ффістувіу (Rhet. 
1416b35 НМ.) et үйр боті, флсіу, ў сџутошо cupperple тїс тє mapareuobong ті тбу 
dvayxaloy pte пдєоуо ост, perh үсуйсетоһ; Dioxys., Dem. 205.43: т%6 capyvelag 
xal тїс соутошіас май тоб mavo ywplov dropatvouaw oi теууоүрффов thy Suyynow. De- 
METRIUS, 208-220, in discussing 2уфрүгіе says language must be concise in order 
to achieve it, but must take care to include all necessary details. See VoLKMANN, 
153. The way to produce these effects in one’s narrative is to include and give due 
weight to the circumstances accompanying events (tà mepiotatink, mapenducva, or 
парахолоубобута). Cf. Ad Herenn. 4.68; Rhet. ad Alex, Sect. 30. AvENAR1US, 105, 
calls attention to Lucian's stress on wholeness as a historiographical ideal. 

2. mpd dupérov, Rhet. Г 10.7, 1411226, 28, 35 and 141155; Г 11.1, 1411693 - 24; 
et al. There is throughout this section of the Rhetoric a connection established among 
hearing, sight, and intellect (дхої), с, Stdvorw). For a Christian extension cf. GREG. 
Nyss., C. Eunom., PG 45, 981A : бхом 8: 6200 то беїом Spaols ёсть жод dao xod yvdiatc. 

3.De Gloria Athen. 346F : 6 Dtpavidng thy рӛу Coypaplav побої сиотбсху mpo- 
багүоребеі, thy 88 тойуу (оурафіам Aarovoav (frs. 29-31 Bencx); also Quaest. Cons. 
748A. The objective, says Plutarch, is to make the reader a spectator of events, as 
Thucydides does (347A: Өғотһу лова тӧу биростіу). Cf. ARISTOTLE, Poet. 14.2, 
1453b3 ff., who says a dramatic plot should be so constructed that one can feel fear 
and pity from hearing the incidents even without seeing the play. See Süss, 175- 
182, who points te an origin for such a theory in Gorgias and fifth-century concep- 
tions of drama. 

4. De Histor. Conscrib. 51: брӛу тб Aeyóysva. For other texts on this theme see 
Avenanius, 105 ff., 131 ff. Cf. Ps.- Dionys. Har., 372.12: үриріхёс 8феєс, like 
wise with reference to historiography. 

5. DEMETRIUS, 219: x&cx uino; дукруєс т. Eye. That the function of histo- 
riography is piyetobe. тім 224деюу is stated by Dionys., Thuc. 402.3. AVENARIUS, 
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Because vivid narrative iriplies an actualization of events, a reveal- 
ing palaeographical confusion occurs in Greek manuscripts between 
зуйруєм: and ѓёуёрүєих. The association is already in Aristotle, according to 
whom metaphor achieves its vivid effect by describing things “in active 
state” (ёуєруобуто). 1 It makes its way into historiographical theory with 
Polybius, who, in comparing the historian, Timaeus, to bad painters, 
introduces us to the connection between emphasis and évépyeta féváoyeux: 
“In their case the outlines are sometimes preserved but we miss that 
vividness and animation of the real figures which the graphic art is espe- 
cially capable of rendering.” ? This vocabulary continued to prove useful. 
Centuries later Plotinus adopts it for his philosophical purposes and 
speaks of the intellectual reason as an actualized presence resident in the 
soul. ? 


138, traces the idea back to the Peripatetic Duris. On Thucydides’ Фуйруєих in describ- 
ing what he actually saw see H. Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst. Geschichtschreibung 
und Plagiat im klassischen Altertum, Leipzig 1911, 114 ff. The end result of vivid 
narrative is «ethical» and «lively» speech. Dionysius credits Lysias with the achieve- 
ment: Lys. 22.21: тб undév ёфохоу блот(дссдо, прбастом nds dvnðorointov. P sellus 
marks it in Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. A. Mayer, «Psellos’ Rede tiber den rhetori- 
schen Charakter des Gregor von Nazianz,» Byzantinische Zeitschrift 20 (1911) 58, line 
365): оббацюоб dvnPoratnras ЗААХ navrayod avapyhe май тойс broxerudvorg биос. See 
ZUCKER, 15. Cf. Apsines, 317.9-11: xvet 8& Breov фу тоїс лати хой ёубрүє d 
тфу бтоҳођутоу xal бото хай yxpaxmprayics б тері олутёу үзубиеуос. 

1. Rhet, Г 11.2, 1411524: Ao) 8h nob ёрийтоу тобто morely бох ёуєрүобо® стңьой- 
vet. Note the use of the term throughout this section of the treatise. The apparatus 
10 Roemer's Teubner edition shows that the confusion has infected the manuscripts 
of the Rhetoric themselves. With Trypho 2убрүгіз has even become а trope: 199.22: 
evépyerd ӛсті ppdoug bn’ бфім &yaven т® уообрємом - - - Ехоба 85 тўс ӛуерүгінс улі xi тоб 
“‘Outpou mopafodat. Rutherford gives a number of interesting texts from various 
scholiasts which show how the similarity of feeling underlying the two terms occa- 
sioned the lack of discrimination, 266-268. The relation between the two terms is known 
also to the Renaissance. See PATTERSON, 13117. 

2. 12.25h.3: x«l үйр én’ éxetvay uiv éxrdg iviove уроці) overo, tò 5% тўс èy- 
Qáceoc хой тїс ёуєрүєішс (évapyelag: some MSS. and editions) «Әу daAndwav Chav 
Ёлсоті, ӛлер (tov badpyer тйс Goypuguris тёҳупс. The passage goes on to speak re- 
peatedly of the need for Éugxo:c, i.e., vividness. Cf. DEMETRIUS, 216, praising Cte- 
sias for his natural and vivid effect: ў9:хёс хой evapyéis - - - Enohvac. 

3. Ennead 4.3.18.10: єї хы; Aoywuby AapBdver rhv ёх уоб del үмошёууу хой oboay ду 
roig Әіібесіу xxl ёуёрүсшу Естбосом жш olov ірису обсам. A few lines before, the 
theory is illustrated by comparison with the visual arts. Elsewhere, 1.3.5.2, Plotinus 
describes intellect as giving clear principles (2уарүсіс друаі) to any soul which can 
receive them. See Plotin. Über Ewigkeit und Zeit (Enneade ПІ, 7) ed. W. BEIER- 
WALTES, Frankfurt 1967, 59. BErgn wALTES, 196, notes that iugavfcisstandard Greek 
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Among the later Neoplatonists one writer who makes use of the term 
emphasis as part of his philosophical apparatus is Proclus. In his commen- 
tary on Plato's Timaeus he speaks of the Ешосіс тоў бутос by way of 
distinguishing the realm of being from that of becoming, and in discuss- 
ing the process of participation in the world of the Platonic Ideas he 
calls the visible world an єїхом of the intelligible, and then proceeds to 
a finer distinction “made by others" whereby 40-76 can apply only to 
the physical forms. When it comes to the soul the relation is best expressed 
as ёрфасис, and that of the mind as бшоісіс. 1 Soul, Proclus says, con- 
tains in itself both unity and division. It is both monad and number, 
one and many, continuous and discrete. In its unity it possesses an “image 
(sixóv) and emphasis” of the One, in its division and plurality an image 
and emphasis of the divine numbers. ? 


terminology for the epiphany of deities. See L.Wenicer, «Theophanien. Altgriech- 
ische Gótteradvente,» Archie für Religionswissenschaft 22 (1923/4) 16-57. In re- 
ference to images cf. THEODORE SruprrE, Antirrhet. 1, PG 99, 3400: єї tony xoi 
thy бу Üjeoc ёубрүєюу биодоүгіс. The Areopagite says that the priestly orders pre- 
sent in the form of material symbols the working of God corresponding to the har- 
monious order and distinction of the activity of the divine: De Eccles. Hier. 5.1, PG 
3, 509A: дупрубо Sro8erxvban тӛс Ücepyvx&c Evepyelac. 

1. 1.243.24 DIEHL: 06 бтам ye тб үгүуошёуф тросүбууғо тоб бутос Eyquote Sivarat 
weve Sracobv yryvópevov; 1.434.22: «b ópolooty elvar thy погідоюау єіхбу тоў модтоб 
тӧу бритбу хбороу. of 52 дюлробутёс фисіу Err тёз деу фостибуу elddyv peréyer тӘ ооб тоу 
фс топобрємом, тӛу 85 фоухибу dugdoes brodtyerat, тої 55 уоутоб épolweis- - - (line 27) 
ёт. Gov нім 6 хбсџрос ӛсті óc elxdv тобто» тоб vontod Gov. A similar distinction bet- 
ween Eugaors and (40-76 as regards the harmony of the soul in 2.295.2 ff. : трубс thy 
dppoviay уоттёоу, À thy abroapyoviay ў т трфтос hppoopévov xxl хо" brov gaurd тоюб- 
тоу бу, Ñ тӧ беотерос рросшіёуоу xat my шетёҳоу dpuovias, xol thv uiv длоботбом тф và 
тім 8$ ті) фоуй thy 8 тӘ сФшел\. труб 8& xal tov Xoyuopóv, tov uiv протооруфу тӛу 8& 
мот, ШӨебім тӛу 58 хат” Éugacw. 

2. 2.238.12: холі, pay тӛс polquatinds emorhas Suipytat dn’ ФОУ тб те guys- 
удо мой tò Stapropévoy xal Әутімгітол трос Ота трбтоу туё, хой обтє тӘ Buoptauévov 
ovvexés slvat Suvardv обтє Td соуєуёс биәрісшімоу. ёти BE тїс фоуйс dupdcepm ovvepsyet, 
хой ў ёуосіс xal 4 Sratgeaig’ хой үйр povds ote zat дрібуба, xal ele Хбүос xat mAHO0c, £v те 
xal тоА®, xal бс (iv Srov обоо auvey fis естім, бс 8& @р!бр®с Siyonuévy nord тоос ду abt} 
Adyous, xal 8:0 pty тўс cuveyetag óporovuévn meds Thy Evaow cy уоттбу, 800 8& тоб nàh- 
Boug трас thy Sidxpraw мой Еті тобтоу фусутіро xarà piv тім Evaow eludva xal Eugacw 
Еуозса тоб Évóc, xarà 8& thv біліресіу zal то плос vOv Belov @р!бифу. The passage, 
a mixture of Platonic and Aristotelian theory, rests on the distinction between the 
continuous and the discrete in Categories 6, &b20 ff. 

Elsewhere, the assessment of Plato’s style is combined with an analysis of its 
function as a teaching method. Plato’s lofty and dignified language is suited both 
to the Muses and to wordly concerns, for the universe and individual souls are dig- 
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Proclus’ remarks might do double duty, both as metaphysics and 
as a philosophy of discourse. Siceliotes, in describing the operation of 
Hermogenes’ Forms, uses language strikingly similar. A god, as it were, 
he tells us, infuses into the organism of our words a soul which through 
its virtues keeps the image and likeness of the archetypal first principle, 
not in the sense.of the particular stylistic ideals represented by a Lysias 
or Isocrates, but of an all-embracing Form in itself, in accordance with 
which we each “ensoul” our words and from which issue the correspond- 
ing expressions that reflect our personal characteristics. Just as our 
rational or intellectual soul in its essential logos is one and undivided but 
discrete in terms of our individual temperaments, so the rhetorical Forms 
are hypostases, so to speak, of an essence which we call soul and as such 
shape the logos of its virtues. Its parts are the Sentences, Modes, and the 
like, of Hermogenes, guided by our rational powers. Literary creativity 
is a process whereby the writer reflects through divine inspiration the 
substance and form (i3é« xoi op&cic) of the universe. 1 Christian literature, 





nified subjects. Plato’s manner of teaching is to use images when it comes to the 
physical world. Truth shown through numbers, i.e., mathematics, is truth shown 
through images and the habit of imagery is proper to souls and to all cosmic things: 
In rem publ. 2.7.23 Knort:ó Bb уарохтдр тоб Aóyou Mov даті Sdydde, трбтоу xol тойс 
Мобасас тойс хртоџрфдођсолс thy Avow xal тоїс бтохеційуос тфФүшисіу хосшихоїс oboty 
---%8'18&® тоб памтдо Adyou сєрубттс ёстіу просіиоос мої тоїс mpdyyacr (сєруй үйр 
ж} тӛ тері тоб mavrbe хой т® тері тӛу фоубу) - - - 6 58 трбтос тїс Әібасуодімс eluovinds 
бий тӛ прфүшалос тӛ үйр &xb дрібцбу ёудеіхуџсдол thy Аңсау йл' elxdvev aci 8!8%- 
бхєгу” оїхєїоу бі фоуойс xxl тойс мосрихоїс тӛсіу т elxovxdv. See р. 39, WALsporrr, 
108 ff. In another passage, In rem publ. 2.247.9,Proclus speaks of the Platonic style 
as ёЁрфисіс серубттугог. 

| 1. Prol. Syll., 398.2-399.27: За [sc. фтториўс] хабӛлер хбрт ёуалодётоо xdXXoug 
бтерробс xal hoywxds "Еруоубуто Emacs «b обро - - -; Grr’ іта8) yoeta )оу%с perais 
dorpurtabang elg бупруєстерам xivnow тўс Cworduariag xol Coo, Sunvéet тӘ брудуф 
хабӛтер ті; Ücóc май varv, 56 Етрепеу elvet тоюфтоу ӛзумоорүдс, thy elxdva cótCoucav 
мой duolwow тўс йруєтбто» профлостйсесос, обу Фе dv тщ малестоодаєцбуос бтддомо 
тӛс pepinds 1860, ойс of xar’ alabyaw Adyor ХарожтпріСоутол, Аовиххов тує З 'Icoxga- 
тїхої xod боо. мав Éxxocov, 2228. Thy тобтоу meptexruchy ма covexcodi мой тоб жоутыс 
ха” ботйу idéav жой podo, хоб’ ўу ёхжстос тӛу ёххрітоу Guyot «by обтоб Adyov xol тбу 
броюєдбу тоїс Exutod yapaxrnprerinots блеРісталой. orep yap fuv h Aoyod doy) тє 
kat voep& хаті, piv tov ободі) Adyov шо тіс dort xal З8.йфорос, xarà 8E тйс тбу хаб” 
Exaoroy үуфрос ход xpdoes бистефбрттол, обто хӛутаббо- tabt үйр dence обсіас twos 
broordaels al убу 8501 майобуєми 8:0џорробс: тӛу «àv йретібу 2бүоу ӧс прос фәуӛу сф- 
(озса Шіру шім Еуоосау тӛ pyropixà clôn бәуддеш те үуостихде йуті wav vobc тя Évvoloc 
Tuis wbric парёҳоосоу @рєтойс, буті 8& 8656 thy uéðoðov парабегуратькоїс aitloig ОУ 
обж 181х015 3) marntixate ў темхоїс xat óc тё үгүршдшімоу {фоу тоб бутос, ймті фоуто- 
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Siceliotes seems to be saying, insofar as it is Christian, can claim itself 
the spokesman for the singular truth of the Christian message, but a 
message conveyed through the infinitude of human resource. The lite- 
rary artist in a truly Christian society takes justification not only from 
the religious themes which he describes, “emphatic” though they be of 
God’s revelation, but also from the inspiration of the writer as His crea- 
ture, who in the expression of his talent declares his divine gift. Sicelio- 
tes’ description is a remarkable synthesis of Christian theology, Aristo- 
telian logic, and Platonic idealism applied to the measure of Hermogenes’ 
rhetorical philosophy. In order to understand it more fully we need to 
compare it against its pagan equivalent in Proclus’ commentary on Plato's 
Republic. + 

The commentary is cast in the form of a series of essays that deal 
with various questions raised by a reading of Plato’s work. The remarks 
in which we are interested describe the process of literary creation. They 
are part of a larger discussion of the creative art and its relation to Plato's 
Ideas, ? and they help point up the Neoplatonio roots of the Byzantine 
view. Though throughout the reference is to the томуті)с and лошутођ, it 
is clear that Proclus is thinking not of poetry in the marrow sense as 
against prose, but of the over-all Aóyog of the universereflected general- 
ly in intellectual discourse. 

He begins by asserting that as imitator (рдшлүгйсє) a poet has as his 
object not pleasure, though pleasure may accrue, but the good, as is the 
case with all activity performed in accordance with virtue. Poetry is a 
kind of preliminary to the political life. Hence it is the statesman who 
must define the activity of the poet as he does of the general, the doctor, 
and the orator. Positing throughout two realms of being, universal and 
particular, Proclus asks who is the universal poet and what is his relation 
to the universal statesman or father above him. The universal general 





сіас̧ 546 соубђхос, бүйрято 8& xul ӧодроўс дут” aleOjoewg tà 8 GAM тос Сотиоїс 
пареш оутол, Вісн, хбла жой Абас, TÒ xowdy џротёроу буєрутня — пбсоу тім ths 
бугор є Epunvetay — бс edaoylay туф фовиібоута: хой {с®боутж хой cote торлстгтошбь $c 
буух» emovpBolvovoay цаубуєма olovel тімес dperal тоїс ix Svoxpaciag À xoxo cies 
Eyyeyvouévotg т2десім. The passage then proceeds to connect the moral virtnes with 
Hermogenes! Forms, e.g., софросбуд with хабарбттр. See p. 152. 

1. 1.67.10-69.19. 

2. The title of the essay runs, 1.42.1-2, Пері mountinijg xal «àv bx’ adthy відбу хай 
тїс &plovng dppovias мой бобро5 тӛ Madtown дохобуто, 

3. 1.67.26: прёёророу cl8og тйс томтиф Cots. 

42 
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together with the father superintends the cosmic war and sees to it that 
the stronger prevails over the weaker, but in such a way that the latter 
is not destroyed but contributes to the Whole, which is made up of oppo- 
sites. The universal doctor promotes the physical strength of the Whole, 
while the universal orator “through the intellective faculty of discourse 
persuades the ensemble to live in the way that the nous of the states- 
man who is in the Whole wills.”1 The cosmic poet creates the visible 
forms of good as imitations of the invisible and the objects of nature as 
imitations of the objects of nous. He shall secure the hegemony of virtue 
and the defeat of vice in the Whole, shall arrange its movements in due 
order, and shall from all its elements form a single living harmony and 
а single rhythm. 2 This figure is Apollo, the poet of rhythmical and har- 
monious imitations, and truly an educator god. He looks to the nous of 
the universal statesman, Zeus, and is his associate in the disposition of 
the universe in its swift or slow cadences and shorter or longer circuits. З 
The general is Ares, the doctor Asclepius, the persuader Hermes, by 
whose agency the gods harangue one another, while Zeus in turn ha- 
rangues them all, “manipulating the Hermes within himself.” 4 The uni- 
versal poet “sets in motion the Sirens’ song, releasing one sound, one note, 
as the myth of the tenth book of the Republic says (617b5) and, as the 
Timaeus says (3602), sets in motion the cycles of the divine souls which 
duly issue in rhythmic movements.” 5 Poetry, proceeding harmonious 





1. 1.68.18: 8 8% rote voepotg Муос тєїбөу тото Cay й фото 6 modummds èv т 
navel voüc. FEsTUGIÉRE, 1:84, translates: “par ses discours intellectifs, persuadant 
cet ense mble de vivre comme le veut l'Intellect Politique qui est dans le Tout.” 

2. 1.68.16: шилт nov ті, čupavý тбу йфомбу хай ходбу ході, THY xarà уобу 
тӛ малі, фӛсіу, &pyovies хрбшеуос, 8 фу дретіу èv тб Srp парбуєто, хратобсом, Ятто- 
pévny 82 жобам" xal боб Де» тӛс xivhaeg, Sore xar Mov xwetcban, xod. шау èx пбутезу 
(бопу drorerddv фрроміом xol Évx фобибу. 

3. 1.68.21: тобтоу &yà тӛу топугу оби Доу elvan painy v й тфу тоб шеуфлої по- 
Митної uéyoy соуєрүбу xxl толбеотіхӛу Фе dAnBéig Oedv, гіс тӛу èxetvov Ветоуто vov. ó 
Шу үйр ёу тб помті подитибо ёстіу б uéyac брмобуємос Жє®с, тар” ф хой 0:56 elvat флоту 
thy помтосђу (cf. PLATO, Laws 624a)* 6 8% тодто uiv соуєрүбс тйс iv тб поуті пфоте 
т0беос Еу тє dketarg xul Papetag xwhaeor xal бу Вр®уолорштёролс À [иххролороутёр!с 
пер:0до оби Лос toriy ў б "Албу, полу) бу штибтоу évappoviey xai ёуробшоу. 

4. 1.69.4: "Ериўс̧, б ду жой бпилуоробогу #20. бесі xoc? дове, ход прос пбутос 
9 Zed тӛу èv форт mpoxeiplouc ‘Epyiy. 

. 5. 1.69.9: 6 џёу помугіє бетщ; боті 8ўАоу` xivet 58 тӛс Хеофуос #8єу шау pwoviy 
leloac ёра róvov бо 6 ev «à бехйтф Муғ тіс Помтеіас uü8oc (617b): хамеї 88 Фе ó Ti- 
paos (36c) тоб тбу Osiav фоҳёу хіздоос ду Абүө mpogspouévoug eveiOuoug хімієєіс. 
The phrase ёу Хуф mpopepousvoug equally well refers to rational utterance. Kroll sug- 
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and rhythmical from within the soul of man, Proclus considers to be 
the function of Apollo, and he concludes, “Looking to him let the poets 
of this earth hymn the gods and hymn good men both in myths and 
without them; or else let them know that if‘versed’ in other things they 
sin againt both poetry and Apollo." 1 

The passage forms an extended metaphor which, in assigning mate- 
rial properties to the operation of words, deliberately selects a vocabu- 
lary relating to both physics and rhetoric.? Like the parts of the uni- 
verse, words move rhythmically and harmoniously, the logoi which 
quicken and give concrete rhetorical shape to the thoughts of the uni- 
versal Nous. They have a life of their own at the same time that they 
instance the intelligence of the universal statesman. In this view man- 
made words are not external signs designating a concept or mere instru- 
ments of communication. They have a content which can be intelligibly 
defined and is an expression of the articulated discourse of the universe 
itself. As “emphatic” imitations of a moral and spiritual other-wordly 
reality they show themselves invested with the fulness of divine power. 
The world of literature is a living organism ? which, issuing from the soul 
of man, has its being in God. 


gests in his apparatus and Festugiére adopts перирерошбувьс (“qui tournent avec me- 
sure selon des mouvements bien rhythmés," Frsruciire, 1.85). This gives weight to 
the physical rather than to the rhetorical side (see note 2, infra) of Proclus! double en- 
tendre, although Dionysius ов Hartcanxassus, De Comp. Verb.110.11, already can 
use the adjective zepipephs with reference to the rounded periodic style. 

1. 1.69.14: тутж 58 dnd тӛу Фоубу йрідфцєма, поросі, вотум ' Amó)A voc дупруб- 
vix. хой ёрробџо" xal elc тобтом В\ёпоу 6 THde months Әрмеіто pèv Өєо®с, ©шувйто› 3 dyo- 
Bods #у8рхс Еу te шобом, xal divev цщіобозу, ў тері 922х стрефбреуос үгүуосиёто xol mous 
xac брартоу xol “Anddrwvos. 

2. xivqotg throughout applies not only to the bodies of the universe and to the 
soul but to the movements of speech: 1.68.20,28; 69.10,14; so too стрефбреуос, 69.18. 
The phrase тӛу хосримфу тбАєноу соубідмосуїу, 68.8, is chosen for its aesthetic con- 
tent, as is also the adjective хосрлхбо here, in 68.16 and 69.3. om Adyov улуєїовой, 
68.20,is both verbal expression and purposeful movement. óEelxu хол Зарвіолс xiwíjoeat, 
68.28, puns on grave and acute accents and quicker and slower runs of syllables in 
composition (&guov(a). 

3. 68.20: шоу èx лаутоу (босом ӛрдоуіпм. On this conception in rhetoric see рр. 
28,154, 172. A similar idealization of the literary process appears in another Neopla- 
tonic tract (WEsTERINK, Апоп., 13.12 ff.) : xalévroure tò бейоу prpodevog - - -. болер 
yap бхеїм twa тӛу Sx’ абтоб Әудшоорүуббутоу йфамі) Emolnosv, ої® elot тй бсбрито 
тут, Kyyeror xal yuyal xod vot xal kara тобто, tid 68 бпотілтоуто тїї huetépy о1004- 
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Implicit in both Proclus’ and Siceliotes’ analysis is the notion of 
relationship and the hope for a harmonization of the elements in that 
relationship, whether they be God and man, words and what they stand 
for, universals and particulars. 1 The result of such a perfect correlation 
might be described not only as emphasis but as sixóv. This dualistic 
habit of thought posed the constant danger of worshipping appearance 
for appearance’s sake, as the iconoclasts-had good cause to fear in the 
case of religious images, but at least the theory did not so specify. At the 
least, the idea of correlation was central to the concept of emphasis: its 
opposite, &лёррисіс, means “contradiction” or “incongruity.” The theo- 
logical use appears in Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, who adopts the 
term to describe the imperfect correspondence of metaphors to their 
objects in the expression of divine truths. In Photius heathen idols, un- 
like Christian єїхбуєс, are “apemphatic” for they have no connection with 
any divine source of being. ? 


Get xal pavers тоууймоута, 01% slov т® obpdva офрати xot cà ду yevécer xal фборії, об- 
төс хой обтӧс̧ туй pev ёүүр®фос пород оху, томі, 58 Фүрффос xxi wh бтотттоут тї 
оісбђос: 8іхүу «àv dowpdrtav, 014 гісі тӛ ду cuvoualarg elonuéve: атф: «This is another 
point in which Plato strove to imitate the Godhead - - -. For just as God has made 
some parts of his creation invisible, namely all incorporeal beings, angels,souls, 
intelligences, etc., others, however, subject to perception and visible, such as for 
example the heavenly bodies and the world of coming-to-be and passing-away, so 
Plato too has handed on some of his ideas in writing and some by word of mouth, 
like incorporeal entities, imperceptible to the sense, namely what he said in his 
lectures.» Cf. also the tradition of referring to the students of Socrates and Pytha- 
goras as the «living books» of their masters ({uduye ovyypéupara, 13.19), along 
with the parallels in Olympiodorus, David, and Elias given in Westerink’s note). 

That the symbolism of the iconostasis in the Byzantine church has «emphatic» 
associations is clear from G. Van prm Lesuw’s remarks (Sacred and Profane 
Beauty. The Holy in Art, London 1963, 173): «This screen of images completely hides 
the altar space behind it, thereby setting it apart asa genuine adyton, an unapproach- 
able shrine where, in secret, the mystery is performed. For the iconostasis cannot 
be pushed aside.--- Thus the screen is not a barrier in the sense of a wall. It is, 
rather, a living creature, and indicates the presence within the church of a divine 
world. - - - The unification of images into a unity is the gate through which this world 
is bound to the other. The people, who have the world of the saints represented to 
them in the church, participate in it and know that they are transferred into the 
divine world.» 

1. Note that Amplitude provides an emphasis of all-inclusiveness, Hermoc., 
318.18-17: yévi үйр elSeor xal бли шіребі хай ӛбрста Фрсибуощ мой Єтера тти тері- 
Pantà лрослорВбуоу тері 5хфотоо бс {ау Ехоутос Олботисту бураїує,, mopadnrav 
тос ооштАохайс хай weraBdaerg оюдиеуос dd проүшќтозу Eri Erepa тр@үшхто. See р. 134. 

2. De Celest. Hier., PG 3, 137В: áxeugatvoucat - - - tag elxovoypuplag; 141B: tag 
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Emphasis, then, shows a strong connection with sixóv. Gregory of 
Nyssa regards the soul, turned to face the expectation of the good, as a 
mirror in which the images and presentments of virtue (віхбуес те xal 
iyo&osc) given by God impress themselves on its purity. 1 This concep- 
tion should be seen in the light of Gregory's understanding of man as a 
microcosm who answers to the harmony found in the universe of God, Who 
created him. As Quasten points out, “Gregory uses the term ‘image’ as 
the comprehensive expression for man's entire endowment of divine 
gifts, his original state of perfection. - - - It consists not only in the уобс and 
әдтебобоюу, but also in his virtue, the égerh.” ? 

Nor does Proclus’ phrase гіхфу xoi Ецфасис З imply any crucial distinc- 
tion between the two. One explains the efficacy of the other. Such texts 
prefigure the development in the succeeding centuries, when the two 
terms begin to be used literally instead of figuratively to describe reli- 
gious images and their operation. In the process the passive symbol of 
the mirror gives way before a sense of a dynamic divine force operating 


Флерроймобоос dvouotdrytac. Cf. also Max. Conr., Quaest. ad Thalass., PG 90, 372A, 
in a passage influenced by Ps. - Dionys. See 1. THÜNBERG, Microcosm and Media- 
tor, Lund 1965, 276, note 2. Puotius, Amphil. 111, PG 101, 656D. 

Greek also knows a сџуёшфоисис, in use particularly among the Stoics, in the 
sense of the added implications of a definition beyond the stated words, so as to 
bring out the full participation with one another of the objects compared. Cf. Sextus 
Empiricus, Ade. Math. 7. 238-241. In a religious context, CLEMENT, Stromat. 5.9. 
56.5 (quoted note 2, p. 167). 

The frequent occurrence of iyg«ivo in the simple meaning of «show» or «illus- 
trate» in texts of all periods is not at issue and has been ignored. 

1. Vita Moysis, PG 44, 340A: бутитрбсолоу thy боютоӘ Puyny, оїбу ті хбтоптроу, 
тоб thy Әліба тфу фуабібу orhauc, dig THe mpoderxvupevyg атф бєббєм дретіїс тйс el- 
хбуас тє xal v&c Әірӛсеш «i хаборб тїс Stag фоуйс дутопфогобо. 

2. In Psalmos 1, PG 44, 441CD. J. QuasrEN, Patrology.: The Golden Age of 
Greek Patristic Literature From the Council of Nicaea to the Council of Chalcedon, vol. 
3, Utrecht 1960, 292. 

3. In Tim. 2.238.23 (quoted note 2, p. 175). Elsewhere (Proclus Diadochus. 
Commentary on the First Alcibiades of Plato ed. L. G. Westering, Amsterdam 1954, 
49.5), the fulness of the divine causes to emanate unto the вош ап ci8wruchy twa 
čugxaw of itself; сі. also 69.5 ff.; 318.3; 320.10. The combination appears also in 
SiuPLICIUS' sixth-century commentary on the Categories (CAG 8 ed. C. KALBFLEISCH 
1907, 222.16), where it refers to secondary quality (тобтлс) as distinct from 
Substance (obcíx): quality is an Zuguci¢g elSoug and ebxàv тоб тротёроо Adyou. Sim- 
plicius uses бураїмо frequently. He is known to draw heavily on Iamblichus’ lost 
commentary on the Categories, which may be the source here. The term is compara- 
tively rare in the other extant commentaries, 
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in the image. A point of transition may be seen in St. John of Damascus’ 
description of images of nature “darkly uncovering to us the divine em- 
phases,” and his compliment to a friend, whom he calls “a spotless mir- 
ror of God and His emphases.” 1 

The early Fathers of the Church had stressed the value of pictures 
as instruments of moral and doctrinal instruction. 2 The essential inno- 
vation of the post-Justinianic period, as Kitzinger points out, “is that 
attempts were made to justify images -- - on the strength of a transcen- 
dental relationship to their prototypes. They began to be thought of in terms 
of an extension, or repetition on a lower level, of the act of the Creation 
of Man (the image of God) or of the Incarnation of the Logos (the image of 
the Father). Thus they came to be securely anchored in the metaphysical 
stratum and acquired a definite place and function in the divine order of 
the universe, a permanent and absolute status;--- more intimately 
linked to its prototype, the image became a vehicle of the latter’s superna- 
tural powers. For the divine acts of creation which served as ‘precedents’ 
for endowing the artist’s work with a transcendental status also entailed 
the concept of a flow of substance or energy emanating froni the proto- 
types and received by the image."? Emphasis comes to describe both 
these relationships, in the one case the pedagogical function of images 
as the “books of the illiterate,” 4 their effect moving from the image to 
the beholder and based essentially on what they “showed” him, in the 
other the presentation simultaneously of the divine source of their mes- 
sage in terms of its active power. 

The conceptualization of this mystical force passed to the age of ico- 
noclasm assisted by Neoplatonic thought. This is suggested not only by 
the mystical terminology of Proclus but by the Christian mysticism of 
Pseudo-Dionysius, which in part depends on him. gugatve is the regular 


1. Orat. 1 De Imag., PG 94, 1241B (—Orat. 3 De Imag., PG 94, 1341B) : брбиеу 
yàp sixóvoc бу то хйсроасі unvioveas Suiv duuðpõg тӛс вело ёшр@ве (Cf. Ps. - Dro- 
NYS., De Eccles. Hier. 5.2, РОЗ, 501В: дуодраїс тӛу 106v clxóov; De Divin. Nomin. 
4&4, PG 3, 695В; 5.7, 821В); De Hymn. Trisag., PG 95, 21B: веоб xol тфу Belov 
&p dicen vy дитрідатоу Ёсолтроу; Orat. 1 De Imag., PG 94, 1260B: гіхбуос дуифомеїс тбу 
aropphrav xal бтерфобу бедеу ((Ps.- Dionys., Epistle 9, PG 3, 1108C); et al. 

2. E. Kirzincer, «On Some Icons of the VII Century,» in Late Classical and 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., Princeton 1955, 142. 

3. Ibid. See also his «The Cult of Images Before Iconoclasm,» Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers No. 8, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, 136,142. 

4, Sr. Јонх Dam., Orat. 1 De Imag., PG 94, 42870: 90: «àv буродційтам; 
also 1293; NICEPHORUS, Antirrhet. 3, PG 100, 3800; et al. 
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word in Pseudo-Dionysius for the symbolic actions of the priest or the 
function of a ritual act or object, and its juxtaposition with eizev is fre- 
quent.t Among the iconodules St. John of Damascus and Theodore 
Studite are particularly given to quotations from him. ? In Maximus the 
Confessor the terminology is extended to Holy Writ, which effects its 
message хот’ duvdody tiva тӛу Әбу Eupacw, “through a dark emphasis 
of divine truths," proceeding “through shadow and image and truth," 
while the saints are said to reach God through their “natural emphasis 
with the divine." 3 

This connection between emphasis and the pregnant forms of re- 
ligious obscurity comes forth most cogently in the Areopagite. He will 
speaks of the supersubstantiality of Christ which, from being hidden, 
reveals itself to us in human form. Christ is “hidden even after his mani- 
festation, or, to speak in terms more in keeping with the divine, even in 
his manifestation,” and his mystery both when spoken remains inef- 
fable and when thought remains unknown. 4 


1.De Divin. Nomin. 4.4, PG 3, 697C: 4 тїс Belac фүхӨбтүүтос буфаміїс єїм фу (of 
the sun); 700B: хаті, tov abtdv tig ѓифоуобс elxdvog Adyov (likewise); Epistle 10, 
1118А: 9066 eupavete єїмбуєс slol тӛ бротӛ тӛу форфтоу; De Celest. Hier., 328A; 
332A ; 336C;De Eccles. Hier., 444G; 4730; 476D; et al. . 

2. See the lists compiled by E. J. Martın, A History of the Iconoclastie Con- 
troversy, London 1930, 148,198. 

3. Amb., PG 91, 1253С: сиў үйр xal єїхбу, xod 8019 т ха’ huts Sov тїс ow- 
"plus софёс фхоуоцӨл puorhprov. oxidy удо siyev б vóuoc, 6с pow 5 бєїос ' Axócro- 
Aoc, тӨу usAAóvrow 4уаббу, одх айт! т)» гімдға тіду лоауийто» (Hebr. 10:1) 8v fc 
rods uate уброу olzeloc Exutots xat duvdpdv тух тбу 10у Euqacw прос тђу тоб Ed- 
&y'yeMoo mapadoyhy ó Aóyoc 2лодбогүвуүгі. On the saints: Amb., PG 91, 11130: 8% тӛу 
évouody сбтоїс прос và беїх фосіхбу čupdoswv. Cf. also Quaest. ad Thalass., PG 90, 
332B, which speaks of the Logos vouchsafing to the nous of man emphases of the 
divine commensurate with man's knowledge of visible things: 6 Adyog 8 Фолутоб «àv 
буогубреуоу Bux тўс тӛу бутоу єсє с весоріое хибістох уобу, уортубу «bci соишётроус 
хаті Thy үудеім тӧбу брату тӛс уоттіс vOv Oclav updos; also 6138; Mystag., PG 
91, 669B; and note the description of angels and the soul as сіхбу хой фоуёросис of 
God, Mystag., PG 91, 701C ({Ps.- Dionys., De Пісіп. Nomin. 4.22, PG 8, 724B). 

4. Epistle 3, PG 3, 1069В: ті 2х тоб хооріоо тфу bmepodaiov slc thv хоб" huc дурі- 
vegy ӛубреутіхбіс обсиобЕуто. mpocdnduOevar, xpbprog 86 ёст, хой ретй thy Ехфомбім, 4, 
уж 19 бебтероу elo, хой ду тў ёхфбусєт - - - цостібріом xol Хеубиємом ёрртхоу uévet xal 
vootiievoy Zvoczov; cf. also Epistle 9, PG 3, 1104B. The term Ехфомотс and related 
forms are best explained with reference to the act of revelation or its result as it af- 
fects us. It has the same associations as Zug«otc, often appears іп the same contexts, 
and is occasionally palaeographically confused with it. gugact¢ should be the wider 
term and gxpavorg its function, but the distinction is not steadily maintained, 
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Such formulae extend into the iconoclastic period. Nicephorus, the 
ninth-century patriarch of Constantinople, depicts the correspondence 
between image and prototype as emphasis both in its sensible and its 
noetic impact upon the beholder. * Theodore Studite compares the effect 
of the image of Christ to the action of the sun in bringing to light what 
existed in shadowy darkness, and declares that he who reverences the 
image reverences him whom the image “reveals” (Zugatver). 2 An image, 
he says, is an £u.qaotc тйс «бтофіас, the supercharged visual point wherein 


Pseudo-Dionysius speaks of the dual inheritance of theology as entwining the ex- 
pressible and the inexpressible, the one mystical and symbolic, thé other manifest, 
philosophic, and apodeictic: Epistle 9, PG 3, 11050: біттім 88 гіуол thy тбу ӨєоАб- 
you тор4босім, тђу uiv @тбрртүтоу xol шостиєду, тім 8& Цірауй хой үуәрціетерау” thy 
џёу ovpPoruchy хой tersoninty, thy 85 prrdcogoy хой dmodemrmhy, мой сортётлєктол тб 
6y7 тб Йррутоу. The common symbol of the торжтётжв®% or трохФӘоция is also well 
known to the Areopagite: De Eccles. Hier. 4.2, PG 3,476B; Epistle 9, РО 3, 1108АВ; 
et al. Cf. бтовлкџѕ, who is quoting a Pythagorean source, vol. 3.151.8-9 HENSE : 
ті фр@єсӨол бохобу мрюптбиємбу dort хой тӛ хрблтеобай voobuevov; and note Psellus" 
reference to ARISTOTLE’S Organon as «covered with the shadow of truth»: тў тїс 
nelag хемодоцивуту oxi, Мед. В4)2., vol. 5, 500 Satuas. In the Vita Stephani, a 
hagiographical text of the early ninth century concerned with image-worship, empha- 
sis is at the same time a key and a riddle: PG 100, 1113B: 4 elxovixh дуатдоловы óc 
сфроүїдос т4с mepuypapdg dvaderxviovoe ход тд dupdcets бе xAcidug 8:0 тфу Sandy cà 
уоттб mpocaivirrerat. Useful lists of such terminology within the tradition of Byzan- 
tine mysticism are provided by W. Убьккв, Maximus Confessor als Meister des 
geistlichen Lebens, Wiesbaden 1965, 273 ff. See p. 103. 

1. Refutatio et Eversio, Paris. Gr. 1250, fol. 182v, 25 ff. (quoted by P. ALEXANDER, 
The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, Oxford 1958, 201-2, note 1): субсіс 
сіті) [sc. єїхбъї] тірбе 5 Хбуєтод трбсст. хой Se фоютіїс ёшфжуї е1 tò бруётотоу ход chy 
wow abtod napéyerar; fol. 228v, 20 ff.: олук of феобієрої тйс тоб шеудлою Восћёос 
Xprorod x«l Өєоб гіхбуас феобоубиос &xoxeAsiv толрбєу mox. dvdyun, ered) drhrov 
Bott Syrarind x«i тйс Eupdcers dAAHAwY хЕхтутай, олутбу tov Xotordv pev - - - Tuyyxavew 
adtobs флофаіуєсбої. As regards discourse cf. NicerHorus, Antirrhet. 3, PG 100, 
485A: af lepal B(BAot єїхбуєс гісі тбу Хбүоу tæv соүүсүрхфбтоу; 880С: of Adyor абтої 
elxdveg кісі «v праушбтоу; et al. 

2. Antirrhet. 3, PG 99, 483B: orep ў oxi тӯ тоб оо Borts ром slc тобрфаміс 
Tpbetaw обто xol ў тоб Хротоб єЇхфу түмхабто «oic тӛсі фамерд үіметод, бтбтам Šia- 
толобосо, ёоотђу тоїс Ололс gupavityra. (such solar symbolism is very frequent in the 
Areopagite: De Eccles. Hier., PG 8, 516A; De Divin. Nomin., 693B, 697C, 700BC, 
824BC); De Cultu Sacr. Imag., PG 99, 501: ô тросхоубу thy єїхбух mpocexivase tov 
ӛулер Enpatver 3 ebxóv ; Epistle 111, PG 99, 1503A : tò ӛруетулоу £v тӯ eixdve бюраїметох 
(cf. Ps.- Dionys., DeDivin. Nomin., PG 8, 697C; De Eccles. Hier., PG 3, 428A). 
The failure of the iconoclasts to appreciate the difference between Christ and the 
Cross is not only «apemphatio» but impious: од póvov Флерфойуоу 9228. xol йсєВёс, 
Refut. Poem. Iconom., PG 99, 457A. 
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we meet Christ's person. 1 Photius speaks of the tradition of the Church 
uncovering "all her wordly role in the form of holy images which with 
symbolic fitness supply to us the pure and untainted emphases of their 
prototypes," ? and a sermon of Leo the Wise from the end of the ninth 
century which describes an image of Christ in a newly built church speaks 
of the intention of the craftsman to provide а џостур:о8 с Éugacis of 
divine glory in the portrayal. 3 

We need not press the fact that this, the language of theology, 
shares common ground with that of rhetoric. It is fair to say that фос 
wastorhetoric what sixóv was to theology, or even what Éugects and сіхфу 
were to theology. One should not seek an initial impulse in either 
discipline except insofar as rhetoric preceded theology in the curriculum. 
The deeper stimulus, however, lay in the metaphysical and mystical aura 
with which late antiquity, both pagan and Christian, endowed much of 
its cultural inheritance. Rhetorical functions such as allegory and em- 
phasis take a new lease on life beyond their old Hellenistic formulations. 
Rhetoric could now assist Christology in its quest for the proper convey- 
ance through the images of art and literature of the relation between the 
two natures of Christ. Guided by rhetorical principles and philosophical 
method * words, like the productions of art, become nodal points in the 


1. Epistle 36, PG 99, 1220A; cf. 1288C, 1612C. On the philosophical question 
of universal and particular as applied to Christology by Theodore see E. Martin, 
A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy, London 1930, 189. J. Hussey and Т. 
Hart remark, Cambridge Mediaeval History, vol. 4.2, Cambridge 1966, 187, that 
St. John of Damascus and Theodore «worked out a sacramental theology - - - and 
established the sacred artist in a priest-like position as a dispenser of the means of 
grace.» Authors and their works would seem to be invested with a similar sanctity 
at this time. 

2. Amphil. 111, PG 101, 653D: блом 88 т Ерүоу ioi Serxviion x«l ёпофоіуоосо 
мавордс fui» хой duBSirag у тоїс селтоїс elxovicuac тӛс тбу трототблоу ёрфбсеіс 
їєролрелфс xal ісротдлос порбуєтом ; cf. also 952A. 

3. Homil. 34 ed. Acacius, Athens 1868, 275. 

4. P. ALEXANDER, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, Oxford 1958, 
191-213, has remarked in detail on the adoption of Aristotelian terminology, much 
of it from the Categories, into the arguments of the iconodules during the second 
iconoclastic period in the late eighth and early ninth centuries and has found. traces 
of scholastic thought even for the earlier period. He posits the existence of philo- 
sophical handbooks, at least for the ninth century, from which such knowledge might 
have come. A source in rhetoric is also likely. Our scholia show similar terminology, 
much of which they derive, as we have seen, from their late antique sources. The 
continuing traditions of rhetorical instruction would have kept such material in the 
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span of the cosmos, foci in which is caught up man’s vision of the supra- 
sensible intelligible universe.! As pictorial art required the hint of the 
invisible so rhetoric through emphasis allowed for the suggestion of 
the inexpressible. 

The concept made possible the transformation of the logos of the 
rhetoricians and philosophers into the truly tepd¢ Aóyoc of the Christian 
age. But the logos now was not only of the mind but of the heart as well, 
for emphasis worked by summoning religious emotion (х%0ос). ? Assured- 
ly, it is in this light that we must appreciate the Areopagite’s many 
descriptions of the effect produced by the candles, the incense, the color- 
ful priestly vestments, the song, and the other parts of the church service. 
The somber drama of a Byzantine litany defined at once the presence of 
Godhead and the ordered passion by which one felt its power. 

The entry in the Suda sums up well what the term meant to the By- 
zantines. To the lexicographer emphasis is three things: first, xpoonotyotc, 
“allusion” or “illusion”; second, ѓуубтотс̧, the cognitive process, or its re- 
sult, by which we relate to the ideal world;? finally, uéys0oc, “magnitude.”4 
The twelfth-century critic, Eustathius, is, to be sure, thinking only in 
grammatical terms when he calls emphasis a oy%pe тўс соуторіос, “a figure 
of conciseness,” 5 but his phrase well expresses what the author ої the 


educational consciousness during the seventh and eighth centuries and probably 
added to it as well. Yet despite the interaction between the scholiasts and Aristotle 
Syrianus is the only sure instance of an author writing on both Hermogenes and the 
Categories. His commentary on the latter is lost but is mentioned by SIMPLICIUS, 
In Cat. 3.9; et al. and Extras, Zn Cat. 218.32. The extant commentary on Hermo- 
genes is not particularly given to Aristotelian vocabulary. The assumption that 
there exist MSS. of Simplicius on Hermogenes (К. Prarcuter, RE-PW, s.o. Simpli- 
cius, col. 205.12 ff.) rests on a questionable notice in J. Fasnricrus, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, vol. 5, Hamburg 1796, 770. 

1. On this topic see А. Свлван, «La représentation de l'intelligible dans l'art 
byzantin du moyen age,» Actes du VIe congrès international d'études byzantines, 
vol. 2, Paris 1951, 127-143. 

2. The connection between emphasis and má8og is standard rhetorical theory. 
See, e.g., "Ем vàv Aoyyivov, 215.28: Әлботявім-хадоббі тӛ Ерфасіу Еуоу xol 90696 Ti- 
vag evdeixtixdy. 

3. So too other lexica, e.g., Hesycurus; Etymologicum Magnum; Anecdota 
Graeca ed. L. Bacumann, Leipzig 1828. The lexicographical tradition has a wholly 
separate entry for éugoívo in its ordinary meaning, enuaivo. 

4, Cf. Нввмов., 247.2: did тс шебббої tabryg (ie., emphasis) џёүє06с ть x«l 
сєрубттто Évvolac. 


9. 49.23 (on Iliad 5,504). See р. 143, 
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Suda must have had in mind: not simply the old oratorical tactic of ampli- 
fication through intensity, but the human impulse to understand and il- 
lustrate in the face of an abbreviated existence the majesty of the divine. 
Historically speaking, emphasis responded to the strong sense of 
polarity which manifests itself in major areas of Byzantine life. We need 
only think of the sharpened feeling of conflict engendered by the icono- 
clastic struggle and, withal, of the rival claims of Christianity and class- 
ical culture which affect the Byzantine spirit in all ages. Along with these 
strong contrasts there runs a current which envisages a larger harmony 
rooted, as it were, on middle ground, not by way of compromise but as a 
focus of energies. Professor Hunger has recently in a full-length study 
developed the theme of Byzantium as a “middle kingdom” and has re- 
marked on the double meaning of év@cog Baotretx, which not only signifies 
hegemony in God but, since Еубеос also means “seer” or “prophet,” calls 
attention as well to His secret working in the Emperor and his rule.! 
Noticeable is the extensive use which Byzantine vocabulary makes of 
compounds beginning with év-. Terms such as убцос ёшроуос, an appellation 
of the Emperor, ? àu.guiócogoc, Әіферфс, fupuzoc, and others abound in our 
texts in a variety of contexts. 3 Clearly, £ugxct should be included in the 
list, central as it was to the Byzantine definition of the rhetorieal art. 
We have been considering emphasis on the rarefied level of abstract 
thought. We have next to ask how it was applied and justified in rhetor- 
ical practice as taught in the schools. Our information comes from the 
scholiasts on Hermogenes. Of those who treat the subject Siceliotes pro- 


1. H. Huneer, Reich der neueren. Mitte, Graz 1965, 65 ff. Hence the host of 
compounds beginning with бео- as imperial epithets: беофідійс, Өеботеттос, беотоб- 
Әлтоб, et al. In rhetoric, Beck, Kallilogia, 98-99, cites Aphthonius: «Für Aphthonios 
liegen Anaskeue und Kataskeue nicht da, wo es keinen Zweifel mehr gibt, wo Wis- 
senschaft vorhanden ist, sondern in der Mitte, in jener Mittellage, welche die mensch- 
liche Situation schlechthin darstellt. Und es ist die hóchste Kunst dieses Teiles 
der Rhetorik, die Vielseitigkeit und Fragwürdigkeit unserer Existenz zu durchleuch- 
ien. Nur in Anwendung von Anaskeue und Kataskeue ist unsere Kontingenz, 
unsere Zufalligkeit sichtbar zu machen.» ApHTHONIUS, 10.11: dvacxevactéoy 8ё тё 
Uhre Мам oa, whre @8бухт® тәутелбс, Ф boa шісүу Eye. thy тайм. Cf. also SiceLio- 
TES, Prol. Syll., 394.7. 

2. Номова, ор. cit., 105. On the theological side, Н. MERKI, “Оноішбіс Oed. 
von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur Gottühnlichkeit bei Gregor von. Nyssa, 
Freiburg (Schweiz) 1952, passim. 

3. A partial list in H. Huncer, «Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien aus der. Vers- 
chronik, Commentierte Ausgabe,» Jahrbuch der österreichischen byzantinischen 
Gesellschaft & (1955) 49. Cf. also piévoogoç. 
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vides the fullest and most interesting discussion. In him we have ап out- 
standing representative of that well-known breed, the Byzantine intellec- 
tual. A scholar of catholic learning, writing in a style all his own, he has 
hardly been noticed, partly because he is lost among a long, arid list of 
commentators and partly because he has traditionally been confused 
with John Doxapatres. Siceliotes is a Christian author in the full sense. 
The materials he has received through his-education in philosophy, gram- 
mar, and rhetoric are presented to us transformed by his Christian out- 
look. It is not merely that he has added illustrations from Christian lite- 
rature; his whole conception of the function of rhetoric is guided by Chris- 
tian inspiration. He represents within the history of Byzantine rheto- 
rie а pinnacle in the process of fusion by which the religious values deve- 
loped in the preceding centuries are used to give new life and new meaning 
to the received body of practical secular knowledge. The testimonia in 
Rabe’s edition of the prolegomena! establish that much of what Sicelio- 
tes has there to say derives from fifth /sixth century sources, particularly 
within Alexandrian Neoplatonism. However, his remarks are cast in a 
different frame and presented in such a way as to show that he has thought 
through the implications of traditional statements. Similarly, received 
definitions are given in strikingly different contexts and sufficiently 
varied so that we feel that we are confronting new insights into old 
problems. 

Siceliotes tends to think of emphasis in terms of obscurity. The occa- 
sion for his remarks is Hermogenes’ treatment of Limpidity, where two 
acceptable forms of obscurity are recognized, one being emphasis and the 
other «à goxquatiopéva тбу Сүтуабтоу, “figured topics.” 2 This particu- 
lar rhetorical technique was popular in‘early imperial rhetoric. Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Quintilian, Demetrius, and Apsines treat it at length. З We 
need not delve into the complex and subtle refinements and the varieties 
of classification which they and their Byzantine successors developed. 


1. Prol. Syll., 393.13-420.3. 

2. 240.25-241.5. 

3. Pseupo-Dionysius edd. Usener-RapERMACHER, as part of the Teubner 
edition of Dionysius’ works, 295-358; QuiwTILIAN, Book 9 passim, especially 2.65 
(controversiae figuratae); DEMETRIUS, 287-298 (see p. 71); Apsines, 330-339. The 
composition is indiscriminately called ryg, 2бүос, ог об ря. Extensive discus- 
sion in Vonxmann, 112 ff., and special analysis by J. Pennporr, «De sermone 
figurato quaestio rhetorica» in Leipziger Studien zur classischen Philologie 22 (1902) 
167-194, 
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Suffice it to say that an доупратісибуву Сђспио is а composition contrived 
insuch a way that the words are capable of more than one interpretation. 
Because of its very nature it belongs to the category of invention. Indeed, 
it was known to the Byzantines mainly through the chapter in the De 
Inventione, which recognizes three types: évavtiov, ялуу, and хол Éuga- 
ow.! In the first we secure a meaning opposite to the literal statement 
of the words; in the second, we introduce a second meaning beyond the 
literal. We use the third when we are prevented, possibly out of embar- 
rassment, from speaking openly.? Phrases which in themselves carry 
а double meaning will be useful,? as will also a careful arrangement of 
words. * Decorum must always be observed. The text at this point adds ` 
an interesting little conceit: by punning on e0cyxuévos / судно, її in effect 
relates stylistic beauty to figurative language. Inasmuch as emphasis is 
а category of such language and itself a form of the obscure, $ we may say 
that obscurity is supplied with an aesthetic value. 

The section in Siceliotes with which we are concerned, in which 
both emphasis and figured topies are analyzed and illustrated, 9 shows 





1. The chapter, 204.16-210.18, is part of Book 4 on oxhwaro Aóyov and is entit- 
led Пері éoynuattopévay xpoPanudtav. De Ideis, 366.13, recognizes a further category, 
a form of Sternness, which involves the use of irony. A variation of this classifica- 
tion appears in the Planudean scholia, 5.228.27 W, where TAkyLov=tupacic, the 
other two entries being халб tò ueitov and хол vd evavetov. The opposite of ісулиол- 
cyuévov is dx’ с0дсіос (SoPATER, In De Ideis 5.44.25 ММ). Cf. also MARCELLINUS, In 
De Statibus 4.103.10-104.3 W. The source for part of the chapter in De Inventione 
is Apsines. See Rabe's apparatus in his edition of Hermogenes and, on the relation 
between the two texts, his p. vii. 

2. As in describing sexual episodes, 208.18 ff. The illustrations in the shortly 
preceding section, 200.14-202.2, on the ayzjux of the серме Хбуоє are again sexual: 
we should avoid vulgarity by a careful choice of words, e.g., Еумо ye in the sense of 
carnal knowledge, as in MENANDER (fr. 558, 3. p. 170 Kock), or by describing 
only the before and after of sexual encounters, as in Homer, Od. 41. 245, 254. 
See note 6, p. 166 and 2, p. 196. 

3. Реххвовғ, op. cit., 189, calls attention to the fact that the De Inventione 
recommends such choices whereas QUINTILIAN, 9.2.69, disapproves: ne sínt mani- 
festae. non erunt autem si non ex verbis dubiis et quasi duplicibus petentur. 

4. E.g., 210.11, ifason wishes to accuse his father of adultery with his wife with- 
out saying so, he might construct such a sentence as «Grabbing ihe adulterer, I 
shouted, ‘Father!’» I leave it to others to comment on the utility of such exercises. 

5. 209.5. On Beauty and Ethos giving color to one’s speech through emphasis 


` see pp. 162-63 and cf. DEMETRIUS, 287: 22лүбіубу 8& суб gore Adyov petà 8ооўу тоб- 


tow Aeyópevov, eixpensing xxi фофо2сіос. 
6. 6.196.23-203.21 W. As noted above, p. 188, the remarks are occasioned by 
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he breadth of his interests and training. We find references to Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Galen, Plato, Lycophron, Heracleitus, Apsines, Aeschines, 
Libanius, Isaiah, Simonides, Homer, the Stoics, the Peripatetics, and the 
Epicureans. The order is Siceliotes’ own. The ease with which he passes 
among this array of Christian, Hebraic, and pagan Greek authors, the 
ast from a wide selection of genres, is witness to his sense of the unity of 
culture. His frequent use of philosophical terms, such as осі, Sroxetuevov, 
avuBeByxdg and danOhs /bevdhe Абүос. shows: an elaborate interest іп ana- 
yzing, as part of the school instruction of the day, the varied ramifications 
of obscurity. He tells us as much, reminding his readers that they have al- 
ready learned how to avoid obscurity in the training provided by the 
progymnasmata, that is to say, in the early stage of the curriculum, and 
hat they have been instructed in the techniques of emphasis, which, 
as they know, is a form of obscurity, though not a fault of style. His com- 
ments leave no doubt that the subject was in his time a staple of Byzantine 
education. 








Hermogenes’ treatment of Limpidity. The observations on the figured topics largely 
derive from the section on them in {һе De Inventione. Of the other three scholiasts 
on the De Ideis, SyRtanus’ account, 1.36.9-37.10, is content to list illustrations 
without discussion: one of emphasis, four of griphoi (see note 1, p. 193), and three 
of figured topics. Of these last, one is a quotation from Ѕорносьеѕ, Oed. R. 928, 
ovi; 8& шіутор 1де тббу xelvov céxvov, where the language deliberately emphasizes the 
conjugal relationship between Oedipus and Jocasta. The other two Syrianus says 
are quoted by Apsines, but what seems to be involved is a different recension of the 
De Inventione, to which Apsines’ name was attached. See RABE, Hermogenes, vii. 
The equivalent remarks in the Anonymus fall into two parts, the first practi- 
cally a verbatim reproduction of Syrianus (7.949.14-950.42 W = Syrranus, 1.36. 
9-37.10). The second, 950.13-952.3, expounds on the nature of obscurity, which is 
recognized as a virtue, but a virtue more closely tied to emphasis and figured topics 
than in Siceliotes. See p. 88, supra. Noticeable is the phrase, 950.19, дм тойс ёсутџоті- 
Gyévotg дуброс: хой Сптброаю». The first member clearly equals emphasis, which regu- 
larly works through дуброло. The Ахохүмив, In De Inventione 7.854.12-858.13 
W, by the same author, shares material in common with this section. 
Planudes, the shortest version of all, echoes the Anonymus. It falls into the 
same two parts, though much abbreviated: 5.479.14-480.6 and 480.7-17 W. The 
first, i.e., the Syrianus tradition, limits itself to two illustrations, one of emphasis 
and the other of a figured topic. The only new notice is to the effect that we may 
find the discussion of the figured topics in theDe Inventione. Planudes seems to have 
done his homework. Most of the second section is identical with the text of the Ano- 
nymus (hence Walz prints the lines only once and at Axow., 7.954.314 W, for the 
text refers the reader to Planudes). The remainder uses the same language in a 
shortened version. 
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He informs us that confusion and obscurity result when, like Galen, 
we do not take care to repeat a word or phrase at the end of an involved 
structure of thought so as to help the reader resume the thread of argu- 
ment; and again, when we clothe our lofty thoughts in long and subtle 
cola without the aid of recapitulation. 1 One can be obscure іп thought? 
or in expression or іп both. The Platonic phrase тё бу, З in its attempt to 
describe the realm of being, is an example of the former. In the second 
instance obscurity arises from the failure to distinguish between essen- 
tial and accidental predicates, as in the case of Lycophron's word-coinages 
and Heracleitus. Whoever strives for Purity will avoid these tactics and 
others like them, which, as we have learned from the progymnasmata, 
contribute to this worst of the faults of style.* 


1. 6.197.9-13 W: єї үйр mepiBdrrer ты, donee б Голзүубс, хай оби ёллар, ovyyet 
xal дсб most’ xal пбму, el Byer ты; блуд уойшата: xal урйтол хФЛо cyoworevéar 
xal mevparixcic y) ӛуодоц84уоу, хой обтос йсафіс. On the need for recapitulation 
in connection with Amplitude cf. Невмов, 287.9 ff.; in connection with oeyvdrng 
(StcELioTEs’ bbzA& уођџото), 250.26 ff. Galen’s verbosity is criticized by Puortus, 
Bibliotheca cod. 164, 107b4-16. On his popularity with the Neoplatonists see J. Inz- 
BERG, «Über die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos,» Rheinisches Museum 52 
(1897) 617, 620. 

2. Éwow is here substituted for the more standard тофүшата versus АЁ. See 
also note 1, p. 113. 

3. From Hermocenss’ (247.3) quotation of Timaeus 99е, 

4. 6.197.19-29 ҮҮ: холі, 88 XéEw, cv бутоу тӛ шіу моб boxer udvou, «à 88 ду бпо- 
хєш& ус. хо Әлохецібуоо үйр Myer тйс хавбло» осі èv Sroxeuiévo 58 cà cou BePyxdrar 
adv 8& ulën тыщ xat Thy сохд йуу, &ozpg ёрєї xxl адтбс, фе б Лохбфроу тойс буороло- 
тойс, xol фідообфом “Hpdxhertoc: 2хфебүғіу 88 Set тобто, тӛу хадорбтттос éxtpedduevov, 
xxl dra події, box èv тоїс mpoyuuvdcuns: цецабіїхацєм, бс xoxlav Abyou Thy бсубтуу 
тоцобута" об why rion xaxdv odpe, ob yàp хай af uices, ёс ёу тойс edpécect тӛу 
soxnuatiopévay ро лудӛтоу шера ђхореу. The distinction is from ARISTOTLE’S Ca- 
tegories 2, 1420-21: тбу бутоу «à uiv моб бпомецібмою тіубе Мүєтол, ёу бпохецібу 88 
oddevi ёст: «But as for things that are meant, you can predicate some of a subject, 
but they are never present in one. You can predicate ‘man’, for example, of this or 
that man as the subject, but man is not found in a subject. By ‘in’, ‘present’, ‘found 
in a subject’, I do not mean present or found as its parts are contained in a whole; 
І mean that it cannot exist apart from the subject referred to.» Н.Р. Coox’s Loeb 
translation. Cf. also Cat. 5, 111 ff., and Coox's note b, p. 18. 

Since obscurity does not appear as a topic in the standard Byzantine collections 
of progymnasmata such as those of Aphthonius, [Hermogenes ], Nicolaus, and Theon, 
we may infer that Siceliotes' reference here is to the general forms of instruction in 
grammar and rhetoric which accompanied exercises in composition. дсб: is a 
type of Refutation, e.g., in ІНевмос.), 11.8, but is not in question here since what 
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Libanius’ composition, On the Garrulous Wife, Siceliotes continues, 
із an example of a figured topic. + Some of the “clay” rhetoricians and 
philosophers of our day, he says, ? claim that the Farewell Address by Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus is also of this type, * but they are mistaken. “Figured” 
language is not subject to any proof: it can easily be called into question 
since it relies on the symbol alone and not on our total understanding. 
Gregory’s works, however, cannot be recast, not even by an angel from 
heaven, where figured language does. not exist. Siceliotes then passes 
in review a number of instances of the use of emphasis, marking them as 
excellent examples of the proper kind of obscurity, which is not obscu- 
rity at all. Throughout, his defense of Gregory rests partly on a standard 
weapon of the Christian apologist that his opponents are too literal; 
through not being Christian enough themselves, they fail to see that Gre- 


is there involved is the use of the term itself as part of the make-up of this particular 
progymnasma. 

Lycopuron’s Alezandra, of uncertain Hellenistic date, attempts not only to 
be difficult to understand but to lead the reader deliberately astray. К. ZIEGLER 
in RE-PW points out that it represents a complete replacement of the хоріх by the 
трол Aé&w and gives some interesting statistics: of the 3,000 words (1,474 verses), 
1,850 are poetica, rariora, or audaciora, 578 are тай ey., and 117 тобто rey. The 
syntax shows all kinds of maneuver designed for obscurity, though the basic struc- 
ture of the sentences is clear. The poem was very widely known in the Byzantine 
period, as the rich manuscript tradition, the varied scholia, the commentaries by 
Theon and the brothers Tzetzes, and many references, attest. For its Nachleben 
consult ZiEGLER’S article. Cf. Suda: rhv хадооувуту “ArekdvSpav ті oxotewòv тойда. 
The rhetorical texts show that Lycophron was a school text, since he often appears 
in lists together with other authors. Doxapatres cites him as an example of the 
хойтто& ХЕБіс but уобс cxmewóc (Prol. Syll, 79.27 = Anon., “Ехбевіс ' Prvoguxijc, 
3.729.16 W) and censures his excesses(2.240.25 W). Кналселрутеѕ likes the ёё 
of his Letters (3.521.26 W) and commends his occasional felicity of expression {tà 
гдфриббстера, 3.562.144 W). 

1. 6.494-544 Förster. On the popularity of this piece in the Byzantine schools 
see FónsTER, 494. 

2. 6.198.8 W: of пўћмуо: Shropes xal софої тӛу хаб” huc. The notice is valuable 
in recording the state of learning in the first half of the eleventh century and in call- 
ing attention to a range of opinion in the interpretation of the Christian classics. 
The argument seems to be between those who would celebrate Gregory for his use 
of classical modes and those who, like Siceliotes, see his virtue rather in the perfec- 
iion of these modes under Christian inspiration. 

3. Oratio 42, PG 36, 457-492, a much admired piece in Byzantium. SICELIOTES 
considers it so well known that he refers to it simply as 6 cuvtaxrfptos, 6.176.29; 
198.9 W; and often. On the genre see ебі” Ezudeuecixów 430.9-434.9 Sp. 
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gory does not simply use the device in question but ennobles it for reli- 
gious ends. Siceliotes seems to be thinking of a kind of ideal language 
dealing not with imperfect symbols but with perfect, Platonic, as it were, 
realities. 

The үрірос is a close relative of the аймуро. 1 Thus, Siceliotes re- 
gards it as a type of emphasis. His further remark that it is an example 
of “the approved rhetorical 182 which we call фойфеми" 2 is especially 
revealing. The use of such features in one’s composition — and let us note 
that behind it lies the Byzantine penchant for pithy sayings, apophthegms, 
proverbs, antinomial expressions, and other kinds of epigrammatic style, 
which are common features of later Greek literature and appear inter- 
spersed in practically allits genres — is now reinforced with a new theore- 
tical justification. An author is now in effect practicing obscurity not only 





4. On the difference between the two see PoLLUX, 6.109 BETHE: œiviypa ха 
Үсіфос тб uiv лолёйу elyev, 6 88 үрірос xui өлооб4у, but the distinction is not main- 
tained in the literature. Cf. also Scholia Aristidis 3.509 DINDORF: ömt và uiv оймүрх 
бролоүєї тщ фумоєїу, cov 38 үрїфоу Фүуогі бохбу ёпістисдш. Definitions of wivwypa in 
ARISTOTLE, Poet, 22.4-6, 1458a26 ff.; Rhet. B 21.8, 1394094; T 2.42, 1405b1 ff. 
Aristotle’s student, Сһвавснов, wrote a Пері уойро» (richly excerpted by Araz- 
NAEvs, chaps. 69-89), which gave a classification scheme. A different scheme ap- 
pears in Твүрно, 193.13 ff. For some remarks on the Byzantine riddle see W. 
Scuunz, RE-PW s.v. Rätsel, col. 106.7 ff. Lvcoennow's Alexandra is basically 
an extended weiooc. 

Siceliotes cites a number of үріфов in this section, three of which show а common 
tradition. They are quoted by АтнемАЕОЅ within а few lines of one another (452b, 
456e), and are briefly discussed by Syrtanus, 1.36.13 ff., and by the Anonymus, 
7.949.18 W. The first is quoted by AnrsrorLE, Rhet. T 2.12, 1405b1: єїбом ёүф лорі 
уадифу ёт? йубої vodrhouvea. It has been assigned to Cleobulina, an authoress of 
riddles (fr. 4 BEncx ) and has its origin probably in the Aesop tradition. Sce W. сного, 
RE-PW в. Rätsel, col. 95.23 ff. Cf. also the anonymous twelfth-century com- 
mentary on the Rhetoric, CAG 21, 170.6 ff. Rase. The line is quoted ad nauseam 
by Greek rhetoricians of all periods. A second quotation is from бімомгреѕ (fr. 
173 BERGK): equi тӛу оби 200оуто ёре тёттгүос йеблом / тф IÍavozntX8y, petà 8єї- 
туоу Sew ёт? hó. Siceliotes confesses he has spent many years pondering Simonides’ 
meaning, but is still not sure that he understands him. At any rate, if others disagree 
with his interpretation, heis willing to learn (6.201.146 W). The lines are also discussed. 
by Eustararus, 315.13 ff. (on Iliad 23.664 ff.) and many others. The third is 
an anonymous fragment: névre dvSpeq дб vouct хотё8роцоу eis Eva yõpov, | ім 88 м- 
Bore &gáxovzo, Mov 8” obx Fv ӛуелбофол. / Siper 87 2EesMuvto, 96ор 9" Әтлерейуе үсугіоу. 

2. 6.199.29-31 W: хой why мой ol уріфої софої Өутес тйс обтӣс iéas тї бсофсіос 
гісі тїс érouvovpévng мой тбу ёрфбсєоу; cf. SvnrANUS, 1.36.10: Tord uiv map тб $h- 


тор тф хат” ÉuguoU oxic --- fone 38 volg ёрр®сєс хой тӛ оймїүшал® мадобуємо, ror 
үгіро: (= Anon., In De Ideis 7.94914 W == PLANUDES, 5.8804 МУ). See pp. 12, 91. 
13 
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as a positive force but as a desideratum. It is now held up аз a Form of 
rhetoric, the equal presumably of Hermogenes’ other Forms. 

In the course of his discussion of griphoi Siceliotes refines his defini- 
tion of obscurity. One type depends on syntax and subject matter, the 
other on homonyms. Once again he is applying the language of logic 
to matters traditionally rhetorical. His analysis brings him to consider 
the nature of true and false statements and the syllogistic techniques 
which facilitate a distinction. The passage, based on Aristotle’s logical 
works, 2 reads like a primer in which basic terms are defined and illus- 
trated. This kind of multiple analysis of a single passage in Hermogenes 
issues partly from Siceliotes’ own fertile brain, but also suggests that he 
is using more than one source, or at least a single source of plural origin, 
and has not troubled to fit his materials into a unified scheme. He is con- 
tent to reproduce the clipped style of older scholiasts and to add his own, 
similarly abbreviated, remarks. This staccato formula does not permit 
him to develop the implications of his juxtapositions, but what is espe- 
cially noticeable is the ease with which he passes back and forth between 
logic and rhetoric. For him the two traditions support one another. He 
clearly reflects the kind of cooperation which the Neoplatonic commenta- 
tors on Hermogenes had adopted, in part from older Stoic strata, and 
which his own Christian genius has in some measure inherited and re- 
formed. 

| The subject of emphasis is taken up once again, later in the text, this 
time in conjunction with Hermogenes’ observation that allegorical 
Modes produce Dignity. Siceliotes gives a definition of allegory, one of the 
clearest and most compact in a long series. З Attention is called to two 





| 1. 6.201.29-31 W: обтої piv обу, фе єїтоу, èx тйс сәут4 сос xxl тоб тр®үш®тос 
Ехоосі тб doupés' диєїмої Sè тїс бреоуошіос. Siceliotes is here essentially conflating the 
stylistic obscurity decried in AnisroTLe’s Rhetoric with the «logical» obscurity noted 
in the Topica. The phrase, 6.202.7, ot Периталиутьсоі of тєрї ПЛётоуж, must be a slip. 

2. Beside the Topica the earliest’ source on the question is ARISTOTLE’S De In- 
terpretatione, which was commented upon by along list of Byzantine authors, includ- 
ing Syrianus, Stephanus, Philoponus, Psellus, and John Italus. The mention of Ga- 
Jen a few lines before, himself the author of a commentary, now lost, on the De 
Interpretatione, (вве Cirmrsr-Scnwip-STinzIN, 837, note 3), may suggest that 
Siceliotes is following the same source as Srepuanus (In De Int., CAG 18.3, Hay- 
Duck 1885, 12.1), who also cites the physician on this problem. 

3. 6.221.10-13 W: ddrnyopia ӛсті 26үос 80 ётёр®с ewolac ётёроу atvectéuevoc, with 
the important addition, бтоу абтіритє істі жой an tpavõg тӛ хроттбиємом. For other 
definitions, in addition to the entries in the Byzantine lexica, see CHOEROBOSCUS, 
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types. In the one, the words suggest an alternate meaning; in the other, 
the allegory is thoroughgoing and conceals its intent. Some allegories 
are of the lowly kind, as when Aristophanes in the Peace describes the 
ascent to heaven on a beetle and in Plato’s Symposium comically explains 
the origin of the sexes. ! Siceliotes is proceeding on the basis of the usual 
division between тр үре and 2276. So far he has dealt with the first. He 
then takes up éugavtimal Хес. 2 Allegory can be called emphasis. The 
reverse, however, does not obtain: emphasis is not allegory.? Particular 
attention is given to allegory involving lofty or religious themes. Antiphra- 
sis,^ punctuation, 5 metalepsis,® and aposiopesis * all lend emphasis 


94443; Cocowpnius, 234.26; Pssupo-Grecory or CORINTH, 215.21; TIBERIUS- 
70.3 (see note 1, p. 162); Ткурно, 193.8; Јонм ок BARDES, 10.5; ANONYMI: 2.3.26 
W; Prol. Syll, p. xliv, 41.15, 63.12; 207.18 Sp. 

1. 6.221.1-11 W = almost verbatim Syrianus, 1.38.9-21. Peace 100 ff.; Sympo, 
sium 1890 ff. See, note 6, p. 131. 

2. 6.222.12 W. 

3. 6.222.19-21 W: ой uiv үйр dOXqyoplas xal Нірфсед Абудутом" уобу үйр Éyouct 
monty’ at 8 ёдф@оє оби dAAnyoplat. 

4. Antiphrasis is one of the tropes and is regularly described together with em- 


_ phasis in the handbooks. See Anon., 212.6 Sp; Crtognonoscus, 251.4; GOCONDRIUS, 


233.10; Pseupo-Grecory or CORINTH, 222.19; Таурно, 204.3. Tiperius’ equi- 
valent, 66.6, is бутіхсіџеуоу. Antiphrasis in these accounts is variously defined as 
the use of expressions opposite or parallel to what is meant. Euphemism and irony 
are two forms of it, both regarded by StcELIoTES, 6.222.18, and the handbooks as 
«ethical» in content. Siceliotes shares with the Anon. and with Choeroboscus the 
illustration of the blind man who «sees much.» 

5. «Ав we have seen,» he says, 6.222.28 W, £v «uic єбреоєсі. The reference is to 
De Incentione 210.11, which has the same example as here (quoted note 4, p. 189). 

6. Твүрно, 195.10, defines this as 2046 ёх cuvevopizg tò броулддоу бү)о00%; 
similarly, Anon., 209.1 Sp; Сновковоѕсиѕ, 247.18; Сосохрагив, 239.9; PsEuDo- 
GnEconv or Corints, 217.20. Consult Ernusti, s.e. Basically, metalepsis is 
the use of metaphorical equivalents, as, e.g., “Нфолотос for mip (QuINTILIAN, 8.6.37). 
Siceliotes’ entry has to do with metalepsis as a trope; he is not concerned with it 
8s a form of stasis, as described in De Statibus 79.17-82. 3. 

2. Ad Herenn. 4.67; ALEXANDER, 22.6; Амомүмі: 142.9, 178.3 Sp., 3.711413 
W; Demetrius, 103, 264; HkRoprAN, 95.10; Риовваммон, 50.10;  PsEUDO- 
ARISTIDES, 19.3; QUINTILIAN, 9.2.54; Тівевту8, 66.25; ZowAEUs, 163.5. The de- 
finitions vary extensively, depending on various types. Alexander calls it a Aóyog 
aruitelvay тӧ nupaoronrópevoy ђ породейтоу то ywacxduevoy ў биәтфу то ойсурбу. То 
SrcELroTEs, 6.223.17 W, the Christian symbol of the bridal chamber (уорфФу) to 
stand for the awesome festi тӨу обрамібу is an example of apostopesis, and he makes 
much in general of silence as a means of avoiding blasphemy. See p. 69. 
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to discourse. The section as a whole + well illustrates his habit ої replac- 
ing pagan by Christian examples. Thus, a passage from Genesis and an- 
other from Luke take the place of citations from Homer and Menander. 2 

Siceliotes’ commentary is not only of importance for the history of 
rhetoric but also exemplifies certain trends in Byzantine scholarship. 
His Christian illustrations are brought in abruptly, often merely noted, 
without discussion. This allusiveness of content bespeaks the polymath; 
to it is added an allusiveness of style which expresses itself often in com- 
plex sentences, an unusual order of words, and a rare vocabulary. З He 
feels at home in the “grammatical” side of rhetoric: the kind of analysis 
represented by such writers as Trypho and Tiberius he knows thoroughly 
and uses regularly, at the same time adding distinctions and examples 
of his own. His philosophical knowledge, on the other hand, is not pro- 
found; it is better described as basic, though correct and apposite. Yet 
both traditions are leavened by a Christian metaphysics of the logos which 
derives from his reading of the Church Fathers. Syrianus was a philoso- 
pher to whom rhetoric served, as it were, as a department of philosophi- 
cal knowledge, broadly conceived. Siceliotes is a rhetorician applying the- 
ology and philosophy to a rhetorical text. 

The habit of combining philosophy and rhetoric which Psellus claims 
to have received from his teacher, Mauropus, is therefore not special to 
Mauropus but a more general phenomenon appearing also in Siceliotes, 
whose work marks the increasing attention which the early eleventh cen- 
tury was giving to both bodies of knowledge. * This effort is to blossom 
in the pages of Psellus himself, who, at home in both traditions, applies 
his energies to the more difficult task of integration. 

The esteem in which Siceliotes came to be held is shown by the re- 
ferences in a thirteenth-century manuscript to “the most philosophical 
and rhetorical Siceliotes” and “the marvellous and most learned Sice- 
liotes.” 5 He is not the first to explain a Christian text in terms of Hermo- 


1. 6.221.10-224.11 W. 

2. 6.222.14,31 W: Genesis 4:4: Éyvc 6 “Addu thy yuvaïxa adcod Ебоу; Luke 2:21: 
Әуйүоу cà maloy °Тдсобу тоб терілтерміу обтбу — xoi S76 то дуоро што "Insoüc. 
See note 2, p. 189. 

3. This is also Rase’s judgment, Prol. Syll., cxiii: sermo floribus conspersus, 
sententiis implicatis helluans, seriptorum locis ornatus non tam citatis quam obscure 
adumbratis difficultates affert haud mediocres. 

4. On the scholarship of the period see J. Hussey, Church and Learning in the 
Byzantine Empire 867-1185, Oxford 1937, chap. 2. 

5. Fol. 1617, Vat. Gr. 105, quoted by RABE, Prol. Syll, cxiv: 6 ФфіХософотатос 
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genes — witness Photius’ comments on St. Paul! — and he has been anti- 
cipated by Geometres and Arethas in claiming the “right” kind of ob- 
scurity for the Fathers. Clearly, a considerable scholarly effort was being 
expended on the analysis of Christian literature. Dry though he and his 
fellow scholiasts are, one often senses in them a keen solicitude regarding 
the larger significance of the rules which they urge on their students. As 
more scholia from the middle Byzantine centuries come to be edited, we 
shall see other minds at work and Ье better able to assess Siceliotes’ con- 
tribution in relation to them. However, there can be no question that he 
is a major figure among the Byzantine intelligentsia of the first half of 
the eleventh century and that he occupies a leading position in the his- 
tory of rhetorical criticism. 

That emphasis was in the eleventh century a subject of considerable 
interest we infer from Psellus, who tells us that the learned Emperor, 
Michael VIJ (1071-1078), used to discuss its meaning with his scholarly 
friends. ? It is Psellus, too, who gives us a succinct statement of its reli- 
gious import: through words we receive emphases of things divine. З 
Elsewhere, in speaking of the epistolary style, he remarks on the “empha- 
sis of harmony” which it ideally requires. 4 This is standard phraseology, 
that is, emphasis plus a qualifying noun, such as appears in texts of all 
periods. We can read in his statement the familiar demand for correspond- 
ence of ethos and words, of character brought out by means of language 
that achieves its purpose and effect in the ideal formulation of a particu- 


xal бтторхотатос Linehdrng; 6 баоиистос хай mord¢ тђу coplay Уахит, Siceliotes 
himself praises Hermogenes in the same language. See p. 10. 

1. See B. Wyss, «Photios über den Stil des Paulus,» Museum Helveticum 12 
1955) 236-251. See p. 25. 

2. Chronographia 261.5 SATHAS: perà буутброзм ейтейу ту тері Cebyparog xod ёиф®- 
osos. The Emperor was also interested in allegory and its interpretation: % тйс #- 
Anyopixs peraßorh, 260.29. 

8. Mec. ВФА., vol. 5, 532 бАтнАв: оби dnd räv Әфулотероу шбуоу povõv, dd xol 
тфу» сәуйбоу xxi tanewotépav èppdosig Вот öte «Gv Өгішу беубиеба. The sentence 
introduces an essay in defense of the use of a vernacular term. Note, ibid., svpGort- 
х4 парабеноавої xal хат” ёифоутосђу diepynvetion булыу; and cf. Хбув ёифоіуоу, «I 
speak symbolically,» Michaelis Pselli de Gregorii Theologi Charactere Iudicium. Ас- 
cedit eiusdem de Ioannis Chrysostomi Charactere Iudicium Ineditum ed. P. Levy, 
Diss. Leipzig, 1912, 48.25. 

&. Epislle 11, Mec. PifA., vol. 5, 243 Ѕатнаѕ: 6 émarodynios [sc. уорихтћр] thy 
фубийбєтоу цорфім @тототобта тоб уріфоутос, and provides ап &ppovlag буддлєлойо Ew- 
pacts. 
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lar genre, down even to the consonance of its measures and syllables. 1 
The ideal, in short, is not only in how man writes but in his whole intellec- 
tual and spiritual comportment. All of these are caught up in the act 
of discourse and lead him to realize his vital force as a human being. There 
is in the concept of emphasis something of the Oriental sense of “face,” 
a life-style marked by a conviction of man’s bond with the cosmos, a 
bond which must not be broken and cannot without arresting the throb 
of existence itself. But why a circumlocution at all? Why not say simply 
“harmony”? The answer lies ultimately perhaps in the Byzantine fasci- 
nation with symbol and the profound feeling for the amphiboly of life. 

In his commentary on the De Jdeis the fourteenth-century philo- 
sopher, Pletho, is content to follow its grouping of the various kinds of 
obscure writing. However, while Hermogenes, along with aenigmata and 
figured topics speaks of emphasis, Pletho says instead “mimetic forms 
of composition.” * Here perhaps is one of the most telling definitions of 
all. Emphasis is a kind of mimesis. Indeed, in Byzantine hands it becomes 
the final mimesis, the mimesis of God, a sacred utterance of the truth 
of His word and world. 

In the course of the mediaeval period the West placed more and more 
weight on allegory, a practice which in the East received comparatively 
much Jess attention, at least after the fifth century. Greek rhetorical 
theorists tend to repeat the old Hellenistic definitions or else to describe 
allegory under the aspect of concepts more familiar to them, such as 
emphasis. The Eastern substitute is a special brand of mysticism. The 
two have much in common, but they are not the same. Allegory tended 
to rely on equations within the human experience; emphasis seeks to pass 
imperceptibly between the physical and the metaphysical. Byzantium 
had no deep need for allegory because she was more alive to the symbolic 
function of the spoken and written word in its own right. 


1. The height of achievement in this quarter as far as the Byzantines were con- 
cerned is the life and works of the Church Fathers. Cf. PszrLus' estimate of John 
Chrysostom (96.1-7 in Levy’s edition, cited note 3, p. 197): xorovr% 58 poc Ябос 
6 2бүос абтід xal тӛу аїуролоті е. убури прос 8брбооу тїс тбу бироорёуоу фоуӯс. 
dXXnyopetv Sk Povera. uv, оіхоуореї 88 «bv Adyov таїс dnote x«l тособтоу Ӛуо ас тоб 
втбиолос, бсоу tupavývær тоїс ékhoyyserépors, бті тоб Bhuards gore мод тӛу фббтом èv- 
TÓG, vb плеїоу одтФ шёрос HOoroylav тїӨтүсъ x«l Ӛретду SEécuot xol dupiBerav. 

2. 6.587.6 W: «àv goxyuatiopévey xol alveyyataddy Adyav жоі тбу xarà цитату 
үсүрдційуәу, дсафоуріфоу тубу, xvA. Cf. Нввамов., 240.25 ff; PLUTARCH, Quaest. 
Convio. 9.7470 : тре tàs podasi xal тё рлийоєм xal буоцололойалс урбутол xxl us- 
т@фораїс. See p. 95. 
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In turn, the religious perspective from which such figures as Pytha- 
goras; Heracleitus, Plato, Aristotle, and their followers viewed their 
philosophical pursuits supplied the required aneient models. Christian 
thought found new use for these attitudes. Byzantium was a theocentrio 
state, the earthly representation of the heavenly kingdom. Tf, as the theo- 
rists claimed, literature was an organism, the life of the logos in such а 
commonwealth was properly the religious life. Hermogenes! contribu- 
tion had been to suggest a way of idealizing the very praxis of literature. 
And just as the liturgy does not commemorate but re-enacts the life of 
Christ, so too now not only the homilist and hymnographer, or the exe- 
gete inspired to appreciate the pronouncements of Scripture, but the 
sacred act and art of discourse itself evoke in words God's living presence 
in His mysterious majesty. Byzantium provides a historical application 
of Plato's insight in prescribing a carefully ordered moral and religious 
literature for the ideal state. 1 


1. Кер. 377b ff.; Book 3, passim; 607a ff, 
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Acathistos Hymn 54 

actuality 171 

Aelius Harpocration 10, 78 

Aeneas of Gaza 59 

Aeschines 61, 190 

Aeschylus 63 

Aesop 193 

aesthetics 12, 32-34, 179; see also 
Beauty 

Agathias 58 

Albinus 8 

Alcibiades 107 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 114-16 

Alexander, son of Numenius 78 

Alexander the Great 104 

Alexandria: interest in rhetoric 17- 
18, 26; Neoplatonists of 83-84, 101. 
120, 125 

allegory 28, 56-57, 71, 90, 131, 141, 
161-62, 164-67, 171, 185, 194-98 

Ammonius 8, 101-108, 141, 144, 155 

amplificatio 136, 140, 159 

Amplitude (rhet.) 14-16, 57, 67, 81- 
82, 86-88, 92, 98, 127-29, 132-44, 
147-56, 162, 173, 180, 191 

anadiplosis 69 

analogia entis 149 

anapaestic metre 133 

Andocides 139 

Andronicus of Rhodes 116 

angels 183, 192 

Anna Comnena 156 

Anonymus, In De Ideis 12, 21, 88 

Anonymus Seguerianus 8, 23-24, 77- 
79, 86-88, 90, 9%, 113, 128 

Antioch 7 

antinomial expression 150-51, 170; 
see also dualistic expression 


Antiphon 36, 139 

antiphrasis 195 

antithesis 171 

apemphasis 184 

aphorisms 133, 143 

Aphthonius Progymnasmata 22-26; and 
Hermogenes 9, 64, 86, 118, 419, 
170; modern editions 19; scholia 
23-26, 79, 85-95, 113, 119 170; and 
Byzantine education 85-89; and; 
Nicolaus 86-87; on obscurity 191 
see also progymnasmata 

Apollo 99, 107, 111, 178-79 

apophthegms 193 

aposiopesis 69, 71, 195 

Apostles 109, 182; see also St. Paul 

apostrophe 133 

Apsines 8, 10, 188-90 

Apuleius 55 

Arcopagite 175, 180-86 

Ares 178 

Areihas 84-85, 117, 197 

Aristides 21, 61 

Aristogenes 113 

Aristophanes 63, 131, 195 

Aristotelians 167 

Aristotle Categories 8, 12, 18, 101-102, 
108, 116-17, 120, 145, 175, 181, 
185-86, 191; De Interpretatione 141; 
De Philosophia 118; Letters 102, 
104, 106, 109-10; Metaphysics 114, 
117; Organon 8, 184; Poetics 8, 12, 
18, 140; Posterior Analytics 117 
Rhetoric 7, 12, 63-67, 78, 115, 134, 
171; Topica 63-65, €8, 114-15, 120; 
and Neoplatonists 8, 83-84, 101- 
420; influence on history of rheto- 
ric 11, 27, 41, 45, 50, 199; on clarity 
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63-65, 95; and obscurity 63-65, 101- 
420, 125, 155; on metaphor 65, 173- 
74; and Demetrius 72; on Heraclei- 
tus 80-81; on conciseness 97; and 
Alexander 104; technical treatises 
106, 110; historical works 106, 110; 
on dignity 128; logic 145, 148, 153, 
194, 197 

Arrian 165 

art, Byzantine 12, 120, 129, 155, 164, 
171-74, 185-86; see also art, theory 
of; Christ, image of; iconoclasm; 

а images, theory of 

ri, theory of 121-23, 148; see also 
art, Byzantine; Christ, image ої; 
iconoclasm; images, theory of 

Asclepius 176 

Asclepius of Tralles 117 

Asianism 17, 99 

Athanasius, St. 157 

Athens 5-8, 104, 160 

attendant circumstances 135, 138 

Atticism 17, 49, 60, 88, 94, 99, 125- 
26 

Attic orators 36 


Bacon 96 

barbarisms 94 

Basilicus 10 

Basil of Seleucia 139 

Basil of Caesarea, St. 36-37, 123, 150, 
157, 165 

Basilaces, Nicephorus 22 

bat Cmage 108, 118 

Beauty irhet. 16, 153-54, 162, 189; 
see also aesthetics 

Bessarion 117 

Bible: canon 18; and iconoclasm 123- 
24; style 52, 83; typology 99; see 
also Scripture, New Testament, Old 
Testament 

Boethius 118 

Boileau 98 

Boris-Michael 35 

brachylogy 170 

brevity 70 

Brilliance (rhet. 123, 153 


Burke 98-99 
Byron 99 


Cadence (rhet.) 14, 54, 81-82, 133-34, 
138, 154 

Cadmus 166 

Caesaropapism 61 

Callimachus 110 

Callistratus 58 

Cappadocians 25 

Cassius Longinus 8, 26 

Categories (rhet.) 13-15, 18, 31, 89-90, 
148 

catenae 143 

Celts 110 

Censure (rhet.) 22, 171 

chiaroscuro 99 

Choeroboscus 195 

Choricius 61, 140 

Christian literature 12, 26-62, 120, 
176-77, 186, 190-93; see also genres 

Christian moral terminology 31-32 

Christ, image of 119, 123, 183-85; 
see also art, Byzantine; art, theory 
of; iconoclasm; images, theory of 

Chrysippus 27 

Chrysostom, John St.: style 30, 151, 
198; and Themistius 115; Three 
Hierarchs 123; and Photius 62; and 
Psellus 198; on St. Paul 37, 45 

Chumnus, Nicephorus 93-95 

Church 170, 185 

Church Fathers: see individual en- 
tries 

Cicero 43, 141 

Clarity (rhet.) 16, 82, 86, 93, 127, 
138-40 

clarity 12, 63-69, 77, 84, 89, 114, 165 

classical authors 66 

Cleanthes 27 

Clearchus 193 

Clement of Alexandria 103, 143, 164, 
167-69 

Cleobulina 193 

Cola (rhet) 90, 133, 138, 154 

color 168 

coloring of discourse 162-63 


comic, the 131; see also Aristophanes 

Composition (rhet.) 81-82, 90, 133-34, 
138 

Conciseness (rhet.) 16, 136-44, 171 

conciseness 77, 84-86, 94, 173 

Confirmation (rhet.) 22, 171 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus 157 

Constantinople 124 

conversatio 44 

Cornutus 8, 77 

correlative clauses 138 

Creator 17, 54-56 

Critias 139 

Cronus 107 

Croesus 111 

Cross 184 

curriculum 185, 190; see also educa- 
tion, Byzantine 

curtains 103-05, 158, 184 

Cyril of Alexandria 156-57 


dactylic metre 133 

David 24, 101, 112-13, 118 

decorum 153 

definitions of rhetoric 146 

Delphic sayings 111, 143, 168 

Demades 71 

Demetrius 48-50, 68-83, 127-28, 140- 
41, 167, 173, 188 

demonstratives 160 

Demosthenes 5, 15-17, 25, 36-37, 61, 
67-68, 75, 82, 129, 131-38 

dialogue 29, 45-46 

Diction (rhet.) 14, 90-92, 132-38, 147, 
154, 162 

Dignity (rhet.) 14-15, 33-37, 86, 98, 
123, 127-34, 138, 140-41, 147-53, 
159-61, 164, 194 

digressions 78 

Diogenes Laertius 80 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 8, 18, 66- 
68, 76, 128, 142, 145, 162, 174, 179 

Dionysius Rhetor 10 

Dionysius Thrax 161, 167 

Dionysus 99 

diplomacy, Byzantine 148 
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direct assertions 131 

direct questions 160 

discourse: function of 120-26; as or- 
ganism 152-54, 162-63, 168, 172, 
176, 178-79, 199 

divine logos 122-24, 126, 164, 171 

divisions 137 

Donne 96 

Doxapatres 10-12, 23-26, 29, 33, 88- 
94, 124, 123, 167, 188 

Doxology 25 

drama 173 

dualistic expression 170-71, 180, 187, 

198; see also antinomial expression 

Duris 174 


eagles, image of 110, 113 

education, Byzantine 25, 85-89, 118, 
190-92; see also Aphthonius; cur- 
riculum 

Egyptians 166-68 

Elegance (rhet.) 153 

El Greco 97 

Elias 24, 101, 108-12 

Empedocles 110 

Emperor, Byzantine 149 

emphasis 57, 69-73, 83, 93-95, 140, 
159-67 

Empire, Byzantine 149, 157 

Encomium (rhet.) 171 

England 6 

enigma 162, 167, 198 

enumerations 136 

Epicureans 167, 190 

epideictic 46, 140, 155 

epigrammatic style 193 

epigrams 53 

epistemology, Western 124 

epistolography, see letter-writing 

epitrites 133-34 

Ethos (rhet.) 16, 115, 162-63, 189 

ethos 17, 44-56, 197; see also perso- 
nality 

Eugenianus, Nicetas 121 

Eunomius 66, 139 

euphemism 195 

Euripides 63 
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Eustathius 140, 143, 160, 186 
exegesis 11, 119 
expansions 137 


fable 171 

Fathers 169, 198; see also individual 
entries 

figured topics 83, 88, 93-95, 189-92, 
198 

Figures (rhet.) 14, 132, 136-38 

figures 8, 74, 160, 165; see also meta- 
phor, symbol, tropes, typology 

final syllables 132 

Force (rhet.) 16, 92, 131; cf. 70 

Forms (rhet.) 13-18, 23, 31-33, 128, 
134, 142, 148, 151-55, 162-64, 171, 
176, 194 

Fourth Gospel 36 


Galen 83, 111, 113, 140, 190-91, 194 

Gaza, school of 5, 59, 112 

Gemistus Pletho 18, 44, 174 

genitive absolute 132, 136, 139 

genres 29, 129, 190, 193; see also Chris- 
tian literature 

genus 134, 138-39, 146; see also species 

Geometres, John 6, 21-26, 90-95, 123, 
163, 197 

George Monus 19 

Germanus 20, 152 

gesture 29 

Gnostics 167 

God: described through metaphor 65, 
166-67; sublimity of 73, 89; obscu- 
rity of 92, 155, 170-71; truth of 
119,164; knowledge of 143; described 
through Amplitude and Dignity 
145-48, 151-52; revelation of 177; 
and emphasis 179-81, 186 

gods 129-30, 147 

Gorgias 173 

Gospel, see Scripture 

Grandeur (rhet.) 16, 127, 138-39, 153 

Greece, ancient 166 

Greece, modern 6 

Greek (language) 155 

Gregory of Corinth 116, 161 


Gregory of Nazianzus: and Christiani- 
zation of rhetoric 21; and Geome- 
tres 24-25; the “theologian” 36; on 
letter-writing 50-56, 60, 74, 143; and 
Arethas 84-85; and Siceliotes 92, 
190, 192; paragon of true rhetoric 
123; and Psellus 174 

Gregory of Nyssa 59, 150, 181 

griphoi 190, 194 


Hadrian, Emperor 78 

Hadrian Sophistus 10 

Hagia Sophia 58 

hagiography 24, 184 

harmony, notions of 15-16, 19, 181; 
sec also propriety 

Hebrews 167 

Hellenistic rhetorio 23, 26, 76, 168, 
185, 198 


Heracleitus 70, 80-81, 110-13, 190-91, 
199 


Hermes 178 
Hermogenes: De Ideis 9-18, 23, 26, 
30, 127-31, 138, 141, 147-48, 154; 
De Ingentione 10, 24, 129; De Sta- 
tibus 19, 28; Progymnasmata 5, 19, 
22-23, 89; De Methodo Vehementiae 
19, 23; and Minucianus 5-10; and 
school of Gaza 5; and Syrianus 5-7, 
10, 14, 19-24, 186; and Demosthe- 
nes 5, 15-17, 25, 129-138; and Psellus 
6, 10, 24; and Tzetzes 6, 10; and 
Planudes 6, 1%, 21-23; and Geome- 
tres 6, 12, 24-25, 89-95; and Neo- 
platonists 6-12, 18, 20-21, 24, 26, 
141-48; in Renaissance 6, 19; and 
Gemistus Pletho 6, 198; and Iam- 
blichus 7, 20; and Basilicus 10; and 
Siceliotes 10, 21, 23, 187-96; and 
Christians 12, 24, 126; aesthetic 
sense 12, 31, 153-55, 162; system 
of De Ideis 13-18, 128-42, 159-60, 
171; Platonizing tendency 1415, 
25, 38, 39, 75; notion of propriety 
15-16, 19, 41-42; and Stoics 18-19; 
scholia on 19-29, 64, 86-95, 170, 
187-96; and Germanus 20, 152; and 


Photius 20-21, 25; and Aphthonius 
22-26, 61, 86, 113, 119, 170; in By- 
zantine education 25; and Doxapa- 
tres 26, 89-94; and Pseudo-Aristi- 
des 10, 17, 34, 37, 127-28, 140; and 
Xenophon 37; concern for ethos 
30-35, 46, 54-55, 162; on pathos 54; 
and ‘Longinus’ 76, 98; and Ano- 
nymus Seguerianus 77; on obscu- 
rity 81-83; and Arethas 84-85; and 
Philoponus 105; and Elias 109, 
112-13; medical analogies in the 
scholia 111-12; and Themistius 115; 
and Ammonius 141-44; on empha- 
sis 160-66; and Proclus 176; see 
also under individual Forms 

lierodes Atticus 49 

Herodian 36 

Herodotus 15, 67 

Hexaémeron 36 

Hierocles 119, 140 

high and low styles 39-40 

Himerius 5, 140, 165 

Hippocrates 106, 111 

historiography 67, 171-73 

history, sense of 54-58, 133 

Homer 8, 17, 103, 113, 140, 143, 159- 
60, 190, 196 

homily 17, 29, 40, 44-45, 49, 52, 62 

Hypatia 59 

hyperbaton 133 

hyperbole 75-76, 78, 80, 90, 159-60 

hypostrophe 133 


iambic metre 133 

Iamblichus 7, 20, 59, 116, 119, 169, 
184 

iconoclasm 42, 25, 120-23, 145, 170- 
76, 180-86; see also art, Byzantine; 
art, theory of; Christ, image of; 
images, theory of 

iconography 167 

iconostasis 180 

images, theory of 29, 120-23, 145, 164 
170-76, 180-86; see also art, Вутап- 
tine; art, theory of; Christ, image 
of; iconoclasm 
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imperium 97 

impurity of words 86 

Incarnation 54-56, 122, 150, 174, 199; 
see also history, sense of 

innuendo 71 

Inquiry (rhet.) 22 

insinuation 161 

invective 46 

invention 189 

inversions 135 

Іопіапѕ 133 

ionic metre 133 

iota 132 

Iphicrates 161 

irony 189, 195 

Isaiah 190 

Isidore of Pelusium 28, 32, 52, 84, 151 

Isocrates 17, 61, 66, 82, 176 

Italus, John 156 


John of Damascus, St. 122, 182-85 

John of Bardes 19, 23-26, 77,‘ 85-86, 
89-90 

Joseph the Philosopher (Rhacendy- 
tes) 116 

Justinian 170 


Kant 99 
Keats 99 


laconic speech 142 

Latin tradition 22, 159 

Leo the Wise 185 

letter-writing 29, 34, 44-54, 106, 143, 
147, 197 

lexicography, Byzantine 157-58, 186, 
194; see also Suda 

Libanius 22, 27, 88, 45, 47, 190, 192 

Limpidity (rhet.) 16, 81-82, 88, 139-40, 
188, 190 

Lipsius, Justus 96 

literature, Christian: see Christian li- 
terature 

liturgy 55, 58, 471, 186, 199 

Livy 68 

Loftiness (rhet. 127 
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Logos 56, 149, 171, 183; see also Greek 
entry 

logos 12, 19, 176-77, 186, 196; see also 
Greek entry 

‘Longinus’ 55-58, 72-78, 81, 98, 128, 
141, 145, 152 

long syllables 132, 134 

long vowels 132 

Lucian 165, 173 

Lycophron 190-92 

Lycias 30, 41, 66, 174, 176 


Magister, Thomas 158 

Malchus 140, 165 

manuscripts 120, 174 

Marathon 130 

mathematics 172, 176 

Mauropus, John 124-25, 196 

Maximus Confessor 140, 143, 151, 
183 

medicine 111-12, 115 

Megabyzes 85 

Meidias 161 

Menander 8, 196 

metalepsis 195 

metaphor 65, 75, 91, 115, 128, 141, 
149, 161-62, 164, 167-68, 171, 173- 
74, 179, 195, 198; see also figures, 
iropes 

metaphysics of literature 176, 196, 
198 

Metochites, Theodore 93, 95 

metonymy 149 

Michael VII 197 

“middle kingdom" 187 

Milton 98 

mimesis 122-73, 198; see also Greek 
entry 

Minucianus 5-10 

mirror, symbol of 181-82 

mixture of Forms 15-16; see also har- 
mony, notions of 

Modes (rhet.) 14, 90, 131-40, 159, 164, 
476, 194 

Montaigne 96 

Moses 169 

Muret 96 


Muses 175 

Muslim conquest 18 

Mysteries 167 

mysticism 170-71, 182, 184, 198 

narratio 128 

Narrative (rhet) 86, 89, 94, 142 

narrative 67, 160, 173 

"natural? language 41, 56, 163 

nature, idea of 172 

negative statements 160 

Neoplatonie Sophists 59 

Neoplatonists: and Minucianus 6-9; 
commentaries on Hermogenes 7-12, 
20-26, 86-95, 125, 150, 188, 194; 
speculations about logos 19, 174-79; 
on obscurity 83-95, 101-20; and 
Arethas 84-85; and Aristotle 101-19, 
141, 147; on Platonic style 128, 144- 
45; and Psellus 155-56; and icono- 
clasm 182; and Galen 191, 194 

Neo-Pythagoreans 143, 168 

New Testament 35, 44, 56-57, 99-100, 
149, 154, 171. See also Bible, Old 
Testament, Scripture 

Nicephorus, Patriarch 184 

Nicetas of Smyrna 157 

Nicobulus 50 

Nicolaus 19, 79, 87-88, 194 

Nicomachus of Gerasa 117 

Nilus 19 

Norden, Eduard 34 

nous 178 

novel 55 


obscurity 12, 33, 64, 66, 78, 139-41, 
151, 155-58, 164-66, 183, 188-92, 
194, 198 

oecumene 149 

Old Testament 54-56, 60, 99-100, 
149, 151, 171; see also Bible, New 
Testament, Scripture 

Olympiodorus 7, 24, 32, 101, 105-8, 
111 

One, the (Neoplatonic) 175 

“onomatic” words 132, 157 

ontology 148 

oracular language 64 
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oratory 130-31 

Origen 122, 149, 153 
origins of rhetoric 121 
ornament 41 

Orphies 107, 110, 167 


paeonic metre 133 

Panaetius 41 

panegyrio 45 

Pantocrator 149 

parenthetical additions 138 

particular, sense of 184, 155, 177. 
180, 185 

Pascal 97 

Patristic literature 35, 166, 172, 182 

Paul, St.: Photius on 25, 37, 157, 164, 
197; Chrysostom on 37, 45; style 
47-48, 148; Clement on 167 

periodic constructions 133, 139, 156, 
179 

Peripatos 65, 68, 141, 190 

peroration 140 

Persius 96 

personality 31, 33, 45, 53-54; see also 
ethos 

persuasiveness 77, 86, 94; see also 
unpersuasiveness 

Philo 168 

Philodemus 66 

Philoponus, John 101, 105, 108, 111 

philosophy: and rhetoric 27, 116-18, 
144-46, 155-56, 190-94, 196; and 
theology 27, 123, 195 

Philostorgius 140 

Philostratus 49-50, 52, 88, 143, 156 

Phoebammon 30-38, 36, 142, 148 

Photius: knowledge of Hermogenes 
20-21, 25, 35-36, 66, 139-40; on St. 
Paul 25, 157, 164, 197; and Doris- 
Michael 35-36; on letter-writing 52, 
on ecphrasis 58; on Procopius of 
Gaza 60; on Chrysostom 62; on Ari- 
stotle 117; on the Bible 124; scholar- 
ship of 125; on emphasis 164-65, 180, 
185 || 

Pindar 132 

Planudes, Maximus 6, 14, 21-22 
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Plataea 130 

Plato: Gorgias 7, 28-29; First Аісі- 
biades 7, 25-26, 82, 59; Timaeus 
14, 29, 119, 166, 175; Laws 19; Phae- 
drus 28, 140, 154; Philebus 32; Epis- 
tles 47, 110, 117, 422; Epinomis 110; 
Symposium 181-32, 195; Republic 
445, 477; style 11, 15, 85, 39-40, 
75-26, 128, 142, 144-45; and Scrip- 
iure 40; аі Gaza 64; divisions of 
soul 106, 109; Ideas 109, 151, 177; 
on Homer 113; on drunkenness 106- 
2, 111, 144; dialectic 44, 153; Bes- 
sarion on 117 

Platonization of rhetoric 163 

Pleasantness (rhet.) 15, 130, 153 

Pletho, see Gemistus 

Plotinus 18, 44, 174 

Plutarch 5, 168, 173 

poetry 41, 46, 94, 107, 410, 184, 141, 
164, 173, 177-79 

Polybius 174 

Porphyry 6-7, 20, 36, 44, 86, 108, 111- 
13, 116, 118 

Priscianus 22 

Proclus: on Philebus 32; оп letter- 
writing 47; on First Alcibiades 59; 
on Aristotle’s obscurity 101, 116; and 
scholia 111; on Timaeus 119; on 
style 134, 144-45; conception of 
logos 175-81 

Procopius of Caesarea 58 

Procopius of Gaza 59-61 

progymnasmata 5, 22-24, 58, 79, 144, 
4k, 163, 190-91; see also Aphtho- 
nius 

prolegomena 26, 188 

prophetic style 39 

propriety 41-42, 56, 84, 97, 144-45, 
158; see also harmony, notions of 

protreptic 45, 49 

proverbs 193 

Psellus: and Hermogenes 6, 10, 36; 
and Siceliotes 21, 196; on obscurity 
103, 117, 155-57, 165, 184; on rhe- 
toric 128, 146, 174; on emphasis 
197; on Chrysostom 197-98 

14 
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Pseudo-Aristides 10, 17, 34, 37, 1927. 
28, 140, 160 

Pseudo-Dionysius, see Areopagite 

Pseudo-Dionysius Rhetor 188 

punctuation 91, 195 

Purity (rhet. 81, 88-89, 132-33, 138- 
39, 171, 191 

Pythagoras 73, 107-8, 111, 414, 166, 
170, 180, 199 

Pythagoreans 110-11, 167, 169-70, 184 


Quintilian 45, 78, 159, 172, 188 


Refutation (rhet.) 144, 171, 191 

Renaissance 6, 19, 96, 129, 154, 174 

Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 78 

rhetoric, post-Byzantine 6 

Rhine 110 

Rhythm (rhet) 14, 81-82, 92, 134, 
138, 153-54 

riddles 193 

Ripeness (rhet.) 13, 82 

ritual 167, 183 

Romans 54 

Rome 7 


saints 123-24 

Sarapion 120 

scholarship, Byzantine 125-26, 196 

Scholia Minora 21, 25, 36, 130 

Scholia; see under individual scholi- 
asts; also Hermogenes, Aphtho- 
nius 

Scott 99 

Seripture 52-53, 57, 120, 123, 143, 
151, 169, 183, 199; see also Bible, 
New Testament, Old Testament 

Second Sophistic 49, 55, 61, 94 

Seneca 97 

Sentence (rhet.) 90, 92, 129-30, 134- 
39, 144, 147, 154, 176 

sententia 13 

Sermon, see homily 

Sextus Empiricus 37 

sexual episodes 166, 189, 196 

Siceliotes, John: scholia on Hermo- 
genes 10, 21, 23; on obscurity 12, 


91-92, 95, 127; and Christian rhe- 
toric 25, 36, 91-92, 124-25, 187-8834— — 
and Phoebammon 31-33; on Pro- 
copius of Gaza 60; on Amplitude 
76, 140, 152; definition of rhetoric 
146-47, 176-77, 180; on emphasis 
187-96; appraisal of 196 

significatio 159 

silence 107, 169-70 

Simonides 173, 190, 193 

Simplicity (rhet) 33, 35, 198, 153 

Simplicius 101-4, 108, 116, 181, 186 

Sincerity (rhet.) 16, 136, 163 

Socrates 34, 39, 44, 145 

solar symbolism 184 

solecisms 94 

Sopater 9, 13 

soul 174, .176, 183 

species 134, 138-39, 146; see also genus 

spondaic metre 133-34 

stasis 5, 195 

Sternness (rhet. 13, 189 

Stephanus of Alexandria 111 

Stephanus of Athens 111-12 

Stephanus Rhetor 139 

Stobaeus 142 

Stoics: views of rhetoric 11, 27-29, 43, 
115-16, 128; vision of harmony 18- 
19, 41; and Renaissance 96-97; on 
logos 119-20; on conciseness 142; 
on religious obscurity 167; and alle- 
gory 171; on emphasis 181; and 
Siceliotes 190 

subjective, interest in 34 

sublimity 73, 128, 130 

Suda 7, 10, 22, 158, 187; see also lexi- 
cography, Byzantine 

Sulpicius Victor 6 

syllaba anceps 134 

symbol 164, 168, 198; see also alle- 
gory, figures, metaphor, tropes, ty- 
pology 

Symbol of Antioch 144 

Synesius 38, 59, 151 

Syrianus 5, 7, 40, 44, 19-21, 137, 446 
186, 190, 196 

Tacitus 96, 142 


Tantalus 166 

Tertullian 96 

Themistius 36, 114-16 

Themistocles 111 

Theodore of Antioch 140 

Theodore Studite 183-85 

Theon 8, 23, 45-46, 79-81, 90-91, 191-92 

Theophrastus 11, 41, 141 

Three Hierarchs 123-24 

Thucydides 30, 37, 61, 67, 90-91, 97, 
132, 139, 173-74 

Tiberius 160-61, 196 

Timaeus 174 

Timon of Phleius 80 

Trajan 5 

irochaic metre 133-34 

iropes 132, 138-39, 149, 160-61, 164-65, 
174, 195; see also allegory, figures, 
metaphor, symbol, typology 

true rhetoric 27-28, 84, 120, 123-24 

true religion 29 
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Trypho 143, 159, 174, 196 

iypology 56, 83, 100, 170; see also 
Old Testament 

Tzetzes 6, 162, 166, 192 


Ulpian 137 

universal, sense of: see particular 

unpersuasiveness 86; see also persua- 
siveness 


verbosity 86 
verbs 147, 157 
vividness 172-74 


Word, see Logos 
Wordsworth 99 


Xenophon 35, 44 


Zeus 107, 178 
Zeuxis 85 
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okwyyo 167, 188, 193 
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ходо 31 

бхрђ 13 
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Ahe 13, 28, 32 
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8109 2бүос 28, 120, 190 
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dpeth 31 
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фриома 134, 179 

dodpere: 12, 91-92, 104, 114, 139, 144, 
191-93 
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&ropov 36, 145 
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ӛфӘна, бфӘ3с 9, 13, 34-39, 44, 48, 
52, 162 

оЗ сіс 57, 76, 185, 140-41, 155, 159 

абтофоёс 42 

роуа 161-62 


Baupirys 13 
Врохолоуѓа, Вродудбуоє 111, 141-44, 159 
Ёрхубтс, Beads 52, 143 


усумаїос 35, 38 

yévog 36, 145 
уХафорбттє, yrupuads 68 
үхохотус 18, 141-42 
YvÓyx 13, 22, 160 
yontela 115 

yopydens, уорудс 13, 137-39, 142, 162 
Yoppo 121 

yeupmotixol 162 

vexol 121 - 

ypapix) pvotayayle 124 
Yeteog 193 

түоџуборота 23 


Sewéryg, белде 13, 68, 76, 93, 139 
Storextixds, Әюдеүгсбол 39, 44 
dvora 13 : 
Stapxhe 131, 138 

Slappa 57 

бібрбросіс 78, 86 

Schynua 22, 79 

&шүүлсщ 77, 79, 128, 160 
Ад%« Потрі 25 

ӛрцтуе 13 

Sbvaurg 458 


ёүх©шоу 22 

slog 36, 145-46 

el8mdrov 29, 47 
siSAonorte 58 

elxovixds 39 

гіхбто 28 

sixà» 121-23, 175, 180-81, 185 
elopopà уброо 22 

Expavats 188 

Ехоровис 22, 58, 60 
САармсџдс̧ 65, 86, 94, 142 


Єрфуїмо 151, 181-82, 186 
ёроуђс 174 

дрфамимбе, ёшфоутд ошол 159 
Ешрасс 159-62, 172-75, 185-87 
ёрфотіхос̧ 159 

uneia 28 

ӛшреріс 187 

фифідбсорфос 187 

#рфото 187 

Еифохос 161-63 

Evavetov 189 

èvápystæ 58, 173-74 
фубуібетос 163 

фубийдєто; Абүос 119-24 
дубруєм 147, 171-72, 174 
Év0coc Baotreta 187 

губорлию 13 

ёуубуси, 186 

Éwow 13-14, 92, 148, 160 
eEnynthe 102 

ФЕурдаубює 144 

erep Bory, фпецаддем 135, 138 
emderxtich 46 

фтифрорі; 137 

ӛтиеімем, ёти 13, 128, 145, 162 
ёпіхрис 132 

émyérera 13 

ілціюоу) 136 

ématohkh 60 

émovvdrtew 135 

ётилрёҳоу 137 

ётифбупих 432 

сфорџостіх 153 

ebxatola 28 

єбхріуєм 10, 13 

sb Aéyew 27 

ebpsorg 42 

єбовВем 168 

єбрробіє 113 


Choque 188 
Сөүрдфос, Сохурафёю 172 


Hov) 9%, 129 
48% 52 ) 
Яболойа 22, 34, 37, 41, 45-46, 54, 57, 61 


Haos, 70м$с 18, 81-33, 46, 52-56, 132, 
145-57, 163 


беодоуїа 168 
Өсо2бүос 36 

Өёсы 22, 471 
Өсоріо 113 
Bvpatog 115 
Bvota Xovod) 124 


ед 30-31, 34, 41, 91, 119, 141-42, 145, 
176, 193 

1ёфттс, Dattopds 37 

Ерб 2óyog 186 

історіх 121 

loyvóc 30, 48, 68 


x«Üupórnc 13, 152, 177 
хоб’ óuoloot 161 

мопріс 42 

хабмлоуо 42 

х%У2ос 13, 32, 128, 155 
xac 155 

хаті, ğpow xxi Ofcw 137 
можддтбіє 14 

холосхеођ 22 

хол? Éupuow 161-62 
хёзосщ 150 

хомбе 94, 138 

хос̧ тбтос 22 
хӧрроата 70 

nooutnds 179 

хбснос 46, 154 

хорфіс 52 

хрйёс 16 

бло 14 


2оштрбс үубфос̧ 150 

Aaumpdrys, Хартрос 18, 52 

Ais 14, 42, 68, 80, 90, 113, 153, 160 

Royinds 115 

2%үюс 129 

Aévoc 122 

28үо6 60-62, 72, 115, 118, 121-22, 145, 
148, 153, 156, 166, 177 

Хоуотеуміа 121 
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uxxpoXoyix 144-44 

WeYoXompémeww, реуадотретіс 68, 76, 
94, 128, 140 

иёүєбос 13, 39, 57, 128, 140, 155, 186 

u£ücEic 175 

ребодос 14 

Ueptopóg 137 

џестбтпс, ueorüc 18, 137-89, 157 

ретабодоуіи 90 

perapope 140, 171 

Шило dpxolov:18, 170 

uino, шилүтўус 30, 42, 57, 177 

Шы, мулде 15, 55, 148 

пости) 121 

иббос 22 

иостйріоу 124 


véqua 13 
эбнос Euduyoo 187 
voüc 122 


бүхос 14, 140-41 
оіхе(өсіс, оїхеїоу 41, 165 
Surat 26, 44-49, 62 
éuotoug 175 

фроїосіс Oe 170 
бубията 90, 147 

borne 13 

бр0$с 26үо< 120 

брӨбттс 132, 139 

одбік 447, 181, 190 


7000, побттіхёс 37, 16, 54-56, 72-74, 
172, 186 

rapanécaousx 103-05, 184 

Tapacuvarrixoy 137 

порйфрисіс 116 

періо 158 

тер(Әлтбе 136, 138 

періоді) 13, 36, 76, 115, 127-30, 185- 
40, 149-62 

тергүраф% 121, 139 

терехтіхбе 2бүос 149 

терісрүоу 114 

теріоцібду 158 

перитдёхоџоц 158 

тершссодоүйк 36, 139-41, 151 
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meptotatind 86-88, 135, 138, 173 

терісоууотетімӛу 137 

Hegoi Eynudrow 8 

Пгоі Toómow 8 

териреріїє 179 

табомбтте, mOavdg 28, 52, 77, 94, 128, 
142, 163, 172 

тісте 135 

тдоумаєуос 136, 139 

тА%үу 189 

ID«vowxóc yprotiavdg 59 

тдобтос 158 

rolno 121 

томугосй, mounts 177 

тот 160, 181 

подутидс 2бүос 36, 130-32 

тоФүрж 68, 90, 113, 145, 147 

тобі 147 

прёлоу 28, 41, 56, 69, 97, 128, 144-45, 
153, 163-65 

тоб лме 188 

проүоџубсрата 23 

профе 135 

mpoorolnars 186 

прбсфороу 41 

прбсотоу 145, 147 

тросотолойо 45 

mpotpertinds 2бүос 49 

тфофорхіс 26үос 119, 121 

проту prdocopla 117 


блтория) фідософобсо 156 
бобибс 14, 134 


Зопорфіх 118 

Жоффеу 117-19 

софу, oxohc 13, 27-28, 36, 58, 128, 
139-42, 172 

ceuvorperéotepoy 144 

сғрмӧс̧ Adyog 129, 167 

бермбтіс, сєшудс 13, 34-39, 48, 76, 
127-28, 140-44, 153-55 

onualvea 186 

Zeyh 170 

oxÀnpócg 189 

gogia, combs 66, 117-19 


sopiaths 59 

obyxpisig 22, 140 

сонет 190 

сорбомидс 39 

социетріп, сбциєтрос 153-54 
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